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TBGE QUEEN^S NECKLACE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AlCBinON IN THE QUISB OF LOVB. 

Jbanne also was a woman, though she was not a queen. 
And therefore she was hardly seated in her carriage when 
she hegan to compare that splendid palace of Versailles 
with her fifth-story apartment, — those magnificent lackeys 
with her old servant ClotUde. Bat immediately the attic 
rooms and the old servant faded into the past^ and Jeanne 
saw her little house in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, so 
elegant and comfortable, and her lackeys, less adorned 
with embroidery than those of Versailles, but as respect- 
ful and obedient. That house and those lackeys were her 
Versailles. There she was a queen no less than Marie 
Antoinette, and her wishes once formed, provided they 
were limited, not to what was necessary, but to what was 
reasonable, were as well and as speedily executed as if she 
had held a sceptre. 

It was, then, with a cheerful &ce, and a smile on her 
lips, that Jeanne reentered her house. It was still early. 
She took paper, pen, and ink, wrote a few lines, enclosed 
them in a fine, perfumed envelope, wrote the address, and 
rang the belL Hardly had its last vibration ceased when 
the door opened, and a servant stood on the threshold, 
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2 THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE. 

*' I was righty** muTmared Jeanne ; " tbe queen is not 
better served." Then aloud, ''Take this letter to Mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal de Rohan.^ 

The lackey took the note and went out^ in silent obe- 
dience. The countess fell into a revery, in continuance 
of her meditations on the road from Versailles. Five 
minutes later the lackey returned. 

''Welir* said Madame de La Motte, with a slight 
accent of impatience, on seeing that her order had not 
been executed. 

''As I was going out,** said the lackey, "Monseigneur 
knocked at the door. I told him that I was starting out 
to go to his house. He took the letter, read it, and came 
in, saying, ' It is all right ; announce me.* ** 

" Go on.- 

" Monseigneur is here, waiting Madame's permission to 
enter." 

A light smile played on the lips of the countess. After 
a silence of two seconds, " Let him come in," she said, 
with an air of peculiar satis&ction. 

Was that pause of two seconds made for the purpose of 
keeping waiting in her antechamber a prince of the Church, 
or did Madame de La Motte need them for the completion 
of her plan 1 

The prince appeared in the doorway. 

In returning to her house, in sending for the cardinal, 
in experiencing so much satisfaction at his arrival, Jeanne 
bad, then, a plan 1 

Yes ; for this longing of the queen, like the night-fires 
which reveal the gloomy features of a landscape, had ex- 
posed to the eyes of the intriguing countess all the recesses 
of a soul too proud to take precautions against observation. 
The journey from Versailles to Paris is of some length, and 
when it is made side by side with the demon of cupidity. 
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he has time to whisper to the traveller the most daring 
counsels. 

Jeanne was still intoxicated with the view of that im- 
mense amount of money — fifteen hundred thousand francs 
—spread out in diamonds on the white satin of the jewel- 
case. Fifteen hundred thousand francs ! Was it not, in- 
deedy a princely fortune, — especiaUy to the poor mendicant 
who» only a month hefore, was holding out her hands for 
charity 1 Certainly there was a greater distance hetween 
the Jeanne de Yalois of the Rue Saint Claude and the 
Jeanne de Yalois of the Fauhourg Saint Antoine than 
between the Jeanne de Yalois of the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine and Jeanne de Yalois, mistress of the necklace. 
She had, then, acoomplished more than half the journey 
which led to fortune. 

And this fortune, coveted by Jeanne, was no illusion, 
like the words of a contract, or like territorial possession, 
which require the exercise of imagination to give them 
value ; no, the necklace was a fortune in sights — there^ 
always there, glowing and fascinating; and since the 
queen could desire it, Jeanne de Yalois well might dream 
of it ; since the queen could make up her mind to forego 
possession of it, Madame de La Motte well might place it 
as the limit of her ambition. 

The cardinal, who was to realize these dreams, inter- 
rupted them in responding by his unexpected presence to 
her desire to see him. He also had his dreams ; he also 
had his ambition, which he concealed under the mask of 
love. 

** Ah, my dear Jeanne ! ** said the cardinal, " you have 
become so necessary to me that my entire day has been 
clouded by the thought that you were so far from ma 
You are well, after your visit to Yersaillesf 
Why, as you see, Monseigneur." 
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4 THE queen's NECKLA.C& 

" And contented 1 ^ 

" Enchanted." 

" The queen received you, then ? " 

*' Immediately on my arrival I was introduced to her 
presence." 

''You have good luck. One might infer from your 
triumphant manner that the queen spoke to you." 

'' I spent about three hours in her Majesty's cabinet" 

The cardinal started, and was veiy near repeating after 
Jeanne, in a tone of astonishment, " Three hours ! " but 
he restrained himself. " You are really an enchantress 1 " 
he said, ''and no one can resist you." 

" Oh, oh, you exaggerate, Prince I " 

" No, really. And so you remained three hours with 
the queen 1" 

Jeanne nodded. 

" Three hours 1 " repeated the cardinal, smiling. " What 
a number of things an intelligent woman like you can say 
in three hours 1 " 

" Oh, I assure you, Monseigneur, I did not lose my time 1 " 

" I will wager," ventured the cardinal, " that during 
those three hours you did not onoe think of me." 

" Ungrateful man ! " 

" Really 1 " cried the cardinal 

" I did more than think of you.** 

"What did you, then?" 

" I spoke of you." 

" S|>oke of me 1 — and to whom 1 " asked the prelate, in 
a tone in which it was impossible for him to conceal his 
emotion. 

" To whom, if not to the queen 1 " But while saying 
these words, so precious to the cardinal, Jeanne was care- 
ful not to look at the prince that she might not aeem to 
be at aU anxious as to their effect. 
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Monsieur de Rohan's heart beat fast. ''Ahl'' said 
he» *'dear Coontees, tell me about it. Indeed I feel so 
much interest in everything that happens to you that I 
do not wish you to omit the slightest detaiL'' 

Jeanne smiled ; she knew what interested the cardinal 
aa well as he did himselfl But as she had intended to 
relate punctiliously the whole story even without the 
cardinal's entreaty, she began deliberately, pronouncing 
distinctly each syllable. She gave a full account of the 
interview, related all the conversation^ and demonstrated 
by every word how by one of those happy accidents which 
make the fortune of courtiers, she had happened at Ver- 
sailles under one of those strange circumstances which in 
one day may transform a stranger into an almost indispen- 
sable friend. In fact, Jeanne de La Motte had in one 
day been admitted to the knowledge of the misfortunes of 
the queen, of the impotency of royalty. 

In this nanation Monsieur de Rohan appeared to 
observe that part only which related to what the queen 
had said about Jeanne, while Jeanne lay stress upon 
what the queen had said about Monsieur de Rohan. 

The narration was scarcely finished when a servant 
entered announcing supper. Jeanne invited the cardinal 
by a glance, the cardinal accepted by a sign. He offered 
his arm to the mistress of the house, who had so quickly 
become accustomed to her position as hostess, and they 
went into the dining-room. 

When supper was over, when the cardinal had drunk 
deep draughts of hope and love from the story of the en- 
chantress, twenty times begun, and as many times inter- 
rupted, he felt obliged to come to some sort of conclusion 
with this woman who held the hearta of sovereigns in 
her hand* For he remarked, with a surprise which 
amounted to terror, that instead of assuming airs, like 
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other women who are much soaght after and who can 
render valoahle services, she anticipated his wishes with 
a grace very different from that fierce haughtiness she 
had shown at the former supper, in the same house. 

Jeanne, on this occasion, did the honors of her house as 
if she were mistress not only of herself hut of others also. 
There was no embarrassment in her expression, no hesita- 
tion in her tone. Had she not been taking, all day, these 
lessons in aristocratic deportment by association with the 
flower of French nobility 1 Had not a queen without 
rival called her ''dear countess" t Therefore the cardinal, 
a man of superior rank himself, did not attempt to resist 
this assumption of superior rank on the part of Jeanne. 
"Countess," he said, taking her hand, ''there are two 
women in you." 

" How so V asked the countess. 

" The one of yesterday and the one of to-day." 

** And which does your Eminence prefer f " 

''I do not know. I feel only that the one of this 
evening is an Armida, a Circe, something irresistible." 

''And whom you will not attempt to resist, I hope, 
Monseigneur, prince though you are." 

The prince slid from his seat and fell upon his knees 
before Madame de La Motte. 

" You ask almsl " she said. 

" And I expect you to grant me them." 

" It is a day for gifts," replied Jeanne. "The Countess 
de Valois has taken her place, — she is a woman of the 
court; before long she will rank among the proudest 
women of Versailles. She can then open her hand and 
extend it to whomsoever she pleases." 

" Even to a prince f '' said Monsieur de Rohan. 

"Even to a cardinal," replied Jeanne. 

The cardinal imprinted a long and burning kiss upon that 
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pretty, lebellioas hand, and after a glanoe and a smile 
from the countess, he rose. He then went into the ante- 
chamher and spoke a few words to his servant. Two 
minutes after could be heard the noise of the carriage as 
it rolled away. The countess looked up. 

** Upon my word, Countess," said the cardina!, ''I have 
burned my ships." 

''And there ia no great merit in that,** replied the 
countossi ''since you have reached port'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

MASKS AND FACES. 

LoNO conveisationa are the blessed privilege of peraons 
who have nothing further to tell each other. After the 
pleasure of being silent there is none greater than that of 
conversing carelessly. Two hours after the departure of 
the carriage^ the cardinal and the countess had reached 
this point in their intercourse. The countess had yielded, 
the cardinal had conquered ; and yet the cardinal was the 
slave, the countess was the victor. 

Two men deceive each other while shaking hands ; a 
man and a woman deceive each other with a kiss. But 
in this case each deceived the other only because the 
other wished to be deceived. Each had an end in view, 
for the attainment of which this intimacy was necessary. 
Each, then, had made a forward step. 

The cardinal did not take the trouble to conceal his 
impatience. Ho very soon brought the conversation 
back to the subject of Versailles and the honors which 
there awaited the new favorite of the queen : " She is gen- 
erous," he said, "and spares no pains to please those 
whom she likes. She has the rare gift of giving a little 
to a great many persons, and of giving much to a f^w 
friends." 

" You think she is rich, then 1 " asked Madame de La 
Motte. 

'' She knows how to obtain resources with a word, a ges- 
ture, a smile. There has never been a minister except 
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Tnigot^ perhapSy who has bad the courage to refuse the 
queen anything ahe asked." 

** Well 1 / think she is not so rich as yon imagine, poor 
queen, ^ or rather, poor woman 1 " 
Why do you think so 1 " 
Is a person rich who is obliged to endure privations 1" 

^Privations) Tell me about it, dear Jeanne." 

*'0h ! mon Dieu/ I will tell you what I have seen, 
nothing more, nothing less.'' 

" Go on, I wiU listen." 

^ Imagine to yourself two terrible torments which this 
unhappy queen has endured." 

" Two torments ! Tell me what they are." 

^ Do you know what the longing of a woman is, my 
dear Prince f 

^ No ; but I wish that you would tell me what it is." 

^'Well, the queen has a desire which she cannot 
satisfy." 

" For whom 1 " 

** No, for what I " 

" For what, then 1 " 

** For a diamond necklace." 

''Stay, I remember! Do you not allude to the dia- 
monds of Boehmer and Bossange t " 

" Precisely." 

^ Oh, that is an old story. Countess I " 

** Old or new, is it not a real sorrow for a queen that 
she cannot possess what a mere favorite was so near ob- 
taining? If Louis XY. had lived fifteen days longer, 
Jeanne Yaubemier would have possessed that which 
Marie Antoinette cannot have." 

''Well, dear Countess, you are mistaken about this; 
these diamonds have been offered to the queen five or six 
times, and she has always refused them." 
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"Oh I" 

** The king has offered them to her, and she has always 
refused to accept them ; ** and the cardinal told the story 
of the ship-of-war. 

Jeanne listened eagerly, and when the cardinal had 
finished, " Well,*' she said, " what then 1 " 

« What then 1 " 

" Yes ; what does that prove 1 " 

'' Why, that she did not wish for them, it seems to me.'* 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders. "You know what 
women are, you know the court, you know kings, and 
yet you allow yourself to be misled by such an answer ? *' 

" Well, I prove that she refused." 

"My dear Prince, that proves one thing; the queen 
thought she must utter a brilliant saying, a popular say- 
ing, and she uttered it." 

" Good ! " said the cardinal ; " is that your fiuth in 
royal virtues 1 Ah, sceptic ! Why, Saint Thomas was a 
believer in comparison with you.** 

" Sceptic or believer, I will afi&rm one thing.** 

" What is it 1 " 

" That the queen had no sooner refused the necklace than 
she was seized with an insane desire to possess it." 

" You are inventing these ideas, my dear ; and in the 
first place, you must consider that with all her faults the 
queen has one great quality." 

"Whatisiti" 

" She is disinterested. She loves neither gold, nor sil- 
ver, nor precious stones. She takes these minerals at their 
true value ; to her a flower on her bosom is as precious as 
a diamond in her ear." 

" I will not deny it. But I do maintain that at this 
moment she has a strong desire to put several diamonds 
about her neck.** 
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** Oh, Countess, prove what you say 1 " 

'' Nothing will be more easy. I have just seen the 
necklace." 

" You 1 " 

" I ; I have not only seen it, but I touched it" 

« And where 1 '* 

" At VersaiUes," 

*• At Versailles ? " 

** Yes ; where the jewelleis took it to tempt the queen 
for the last time." . 

" And it is beautiful 1 " 

" It is marvellous." 

" Then you, who are a true woman, can understand how 
this necklace could possess one's thoughts." 

'' I can see how, on account of it, a woman might lose 
appetite and sleep." 

^ Alas I why have I not a ship to give to the king t " 

«*Aship1" 

** Yes ; he would give me the necklace. And if I once 
had it, you could eat and sleep peacefuUy." 

** You are jesting 1 " 

** No ; I swear I am not." 

''Well, I am going to tell you something which will 
astonish you very much." 

" Say on." 

** I would not have that necklace ! " 

** So much the better. Countess, for I could not give it 
to you." 

" Alas 1 neither you nor any one else ; indeed, the queen 
understands that, therefore she desires it." 

''But I repeat to you that the king offered it to 
her." 

Jeanne made a quick gesture, an almost impatient one. 
•" And I tell you," she said, " that women are most pleased 
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with such presents wheu they are not given hj pereons 
who ohiige them to accept them.** 

The cardinal regarded Jeanne more attentively. " I do 
not understand exactly," he said. 

^So much the better, let us say no more about it 
What is the necklace to you, since we cannot have it 1 " 

" Oh, if I were the king, and you were the qoeen, I 
would oblige you to accept it ! " 

^ Well, without being king, oblige the queen to take it, 
and see if it makes her as angry as you imagine." 

The cardinal again looked at Jeanne. ** Really," he said, 
" you are sure you are not mistaken ; the queen has this 
desire 1" 

** An overwhelming desire. Listen, dear Prince ; have 
you not told me, or have I heard in some other way, that 
yon would not be sorry to become prime minister f " 

^'It is very possible that I may have said that. 
Countess." 

" Well, let us wager, my dear Prince — " 

"Whati" 

** That the queen would make a minister of that man 
who should manage to have this necklace placed upon her 
toilet-table within eight days." 

" Oh, Countess ! " 

^ I say what I say. Would you rather have me keep 
it to myself 1" 

** Oh, never I " 

" Besides, what I say does not concern you. It is very 
clear that you would not sacrifice a million and a half to 
a royal caprice. Upon my word, that would be paying 
too dear for a portfolio which you might have for nothiug, 
and which is your due. Therefore, consider all that I 
have said as mere chatter. I am like the parrots ; I have 
been dazzled by the sun, and keep saying to myself that 
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' it 18 hot.^ Ah, Monaeigneur, bow severe a trial is a daj 
of fiivor to a little coontty girl 1 These rays of light, — 
one must be an eagle like you to gaze at them serenely." 

The cardinal became thoughtfuL 

''Come, com^" said Jeanne, "you think so ill of me, 
yon find me so ynlgar and so wretched, that yon do not 
deign even to speak to me." 

** Ah, you are mistaken I " 

** I have judged the queen by myselfl'' 

*' Countess 1 " 

** How could I help it t I thought she wished for the 
diamonds, because she sighed while looking at them ; I 
believed it, because in her place I should have desired 
them. Excuse my weakness." 

''You are an adorable woman, Countess. Ton have 
both tenderness of heart and strength of mind, — a rare 
combination; there is at times in you so little of the 
woman that I am afraid of you. You are at other times 
so adorable a woman that I bless Heaven for you, and I 
bless you also ; " and the gallant cardinal emphasized this 
compliment by a kiss. " Come, let us talk no longer of 
these things," he said. 

" So be it," murmured Jeanne to herself, " but I think 
the hook has caught in the flesh." 

But although the cardinal said, " Let us talk no more 
about it," he continued, "And do you think it is 
Boehmer who has returned to the charge?" 

" With Bossange, yes," answered Madame de La Motte, 
innocently. 

"Bossange, — let- me see," said the cardinal, as if 
he were trying to recall something; "is he not his 
partner)" 

" Yes ; a tall, thin man." 

^ That is he. And he lives — ** 
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'' He must live somewhere near the Quai de la Fenaille 
or Quai de r£!cole, I do not know exactly ; but at all 
events, somewhere in the neighborhood of the Font Neuf." 

" The Pont Neuf, — you are right ; I have read those 
names over some door, while driving in my carriage." 

'' The fish bites more and more/' murmured Jeanne to 
herself. And she was right, for the prey had swallowed 
even the hook. 

The next morning, on leaving the little house in the 
Fauboui^ Saint Antoine, the cardinal drove directly to the 
house of Boehmer. He intended to remain incognito, but 
Boehmer and Bossange were the jewellers to the court, and 
at the first words he spoke, they addressed him as 
" Monseigneur." 

"WeU, yes, ^ Monseigneur,' " said the cardinal; "but 
since you recognize me, try, at least, to prevent others from 
recognizing me." 

'' iMonseigneur may rest easy. We await Monseigneur^s 
orders." 

** I have come to purchase the diamond necklace which 
you have shown to the queen." 

" Indeed, we are very sorry, but Monseigneur is too 
late.*' 

"Why so? • 

" It is sold." 

" It is impossible, since it was only yesterday that you 
offered it again to the queen." 

" Who refused it again, Monseigneur, so that the old 
bargain stands." 

" And with whom was that bargain made 1 " asked the 
cardinal. 

" It is a secret, Monseigneur." 

" Too many secrets, Monsieur Boehmer," and the cardi- 
nal rose. 
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" But, Monseigneur — " 

''I thonght, Monsieur," continued the oaidinal, "that a 
jeweller to the crown of France should be glad to sell in 
France these beautiful stones j prefer Portugal, if you 
please, Monsieur Boehmer." 

" Monseigneur knows everything ! " cried the jeweller. 

** Well, what is there surprising in that ) " 

" But if Monseigneur knows all, he can have learned it 
only from the queen." 

" And what if it were so ? " said Monsieur de Hohan, 
without denying the supposition, which flattered his self- 
love. 

'' Oh, that would change everything entirely, Monsieur." 

** Explain yourself, I do not understand." 

"Will Monseigneur allow me to speak with perfect 
fieedom 1 " 

"Speak.'* 

" Well, then, the queen wants our necklace.** 

" Do you think so 1 " 

" We know it." 

" Ah ! why, then, does she not buy it ) " 

" Whyl because she has refused to accept it from the 
king, and to retract that refusal^ which has won for 
her Majesty so much praise, would make her seem 
capricious." 

" The queen is above considering what might be said 
about her." 

" Yes, when the people speak, or even the courtiers ; but 
when it is the king who speaks — " 

" You know very well that the king wished to give this 
necklace to the queen.*' 

" Yes, but he was very ready with his thanks when she 
declined it." 

"What, then, does Monsieur Boehmer conclude?" 



I 
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" Tbat the queen would be glad to have the neckkce 
without aeeming to purchase it" 

" Well, you are miataken, Momdeur," said the cardinal ; 
"there is no foundation foi what joa say." 

" That is unfortunate, Monseigneui, for that would have 
ftffoided ns our only ground for breaking out agreement 
with the Portuguese ambassadoi." 

The cardinal reflected. Seeing that he was in the man's 
power, "Monsieur," said he, "you may suppose, if yon 
please, that the queen desires to possess youi necklace." 

" That changes evHrythtng, If onaeigneui. I can break 
any bargaiu when there is a question of giving preference 
to the queen." 

" What is your price for the necklace 1 " 

" Fifteen hundred thousand f^ncs." 

"On what terms t" 

" Portugal was to pay me a sum on account, and I was 
to carry the necklace to Lisbon, where the balance was to 
be paid at once." 

"That mode of payment is not practicable with us, 
Monsieur Boehmer ; you shall have a sum on account if it 
is reasonable." 

"A hundred thousand francs." 

" They can be found. As to the rest t " 

"Tour Eminence would wish for time," said Boehmer. 
" With the guarantee of your Eminence cYerything is feasi- 
ble. Only, delay involves a loss. For observe, Monsieur, 
in a matter of this importance the figures increase of them- 
selves, and rapidly. The interest on fifteen hundred thou- 
sand francs, at five per cent, is seventy-Gve thonsaud 
francs, and five per cent is ruinous to tradesmen. Ten per 
cant is the least they ongbt to accept." 

" That would be one hundred and fifty thousand ftancs 
by your calculation I " 
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" Why, yes, Monseigneur.'' 

''Suppose you sell the necklace for sixteen hundred 
thousand francs, Monsieur Boehmer, and divide the pay- 
ment of the fifteen hundred thousand francs which will 
remain to be paid into three installments, payment to be 
completed within a year. Is it agreed?" 

" Monseigneur, we should lose fifty thousand firancs by 
that bargain." 

** 1 do not think so, Monsieur. If you should receiye^ 
to-morrow, fifteen hundred thousand francs, you would not 
know what to do with them ; a jeweller does not buy an 
estate of that value.'' 

^ There are two of ns, Monseigneur, — my partner and 
myself." 

"That is true, but no matter; it will be more con* 
Tenient for both to receive five hundred thousand francs 
every four months, — that is, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs apiece." 

** Monseigneur forgets that these diamonds do not be* 
long to us ; if they did, we should be rich enough to wait" 

" To whom, then, do they belong 1 '* 

** Why, to perhaps ten different creditors. We procured 
some from Hamburg, some from Naples, one from Buenos 
Ayres, two from Moscow. Our creditors are waiting for 
the sale of the necklace to be paid. The profit we shall 
make is aU that will be ours; but alas! Monseigneur, 
since we have had this unfortunate necklace on hand, 
which is about two years, we have already lost two hun- 
dred thousand francs in interest. You may judge what 
the profits will be." 

Monsieur de Bohan interrupted Boehmer. ''After all," 
he said, " I have not seen the necklace.'' 

" True, Monseigneur, here it is," and Boehmer, with 
all the usual precautions, exhibited the precious jewels. 

VOL. n. — 2 
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** Saperb ! " cried the caidinal, toaching affectioiiately 
the clasp which mnst have pressed the qaeen's neck. 
When his fingers had sought, to his satisfaction, any sym- 
pathetic effluence which might still be dinging to the 
stones, " Is it a bargain ? '* he asked. 

** Tes, Monsieur ; and I most now go to the embassy to 
retract my promise." 

** I did not know that there was an ambassador from 
Portugal in Paris, just now." 

** Indeed, Monseigneur, Monsieur de Souza is here now ; 
he came incognito." 

** To negotiate this business," said the cardinal, laughing. 

"Yes, Monseigneur." 

" Ob, poor Souza ! I know him welL Poor Souza ! " 
said the cardinal, laughing still more heartily. Monsieur 
Boehmer thought he ought to join in the hilarity of his 
customer. They amused themselves for some time over 
this jewel-casket, at the expense of Portugal. 

Monsieur de Rohan was about to leave. Boehmer 
stopped him. " Will Monseigneur tell me how this mat- 
ter is to be arranged 1 " he asked. 

•* Why, simply enough.** 

*■ With Monseigneur's intendant 1 ** 

** 'So ; with myself only, — you will deal only with me.** 

*« And when ! " 

** To-morrow," 

** And the hundred thousand francs." 

" I will bring them here — to-morrow." 

" Very well, Monseigneur." 

" And the notes ? " 

" I will sign them here, to-morrow." 

** Nothing could be Inciter, Monseigneur." 

" And as you are a man used to secrets. Monsieur Boeh- 
mer, remember that you now possess an important one." 
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" Monseignenr, I feel it, and will merit your confidence 

well as that of the queen," he added slyly. 

Monsienr de Rohan hlushed, and went away somewhat 
distorhed hut happy, like every man who luins himself in 
the ardor of passion. 

The next day Monsieur Boehmer went to the hdtel of 
the Portuguese ambassador. Just at the moment he 
knocked at the gate, Monsieur Beausire was going through 
some accounts with Monsieur Ducorneau, while Don 
Manoel was discussing with the valet^ his partner, a new 
scheme of adventure. 

Since Monsieur Boehmer's last visit to the Eue de la 
Jussienne, the hdtel had undergone some transformations. 
The whole of the household, having arrived as we have said 
in two post-chaises, had been established according to the 
different positions they were to fill in the house of the new 
ambassador. It must be confessed that the partners, in 
distributing among themselves the several offices, — which 
they filled admirably, — had thus an opportunity to watch 
the progress of their own affairs ; and this always imparts 
a certain degree of courage even in the performance of the 
most disagreeable tasks. 

Monsieur Ducorneau was charmed to find an ambassador 
so free from national prejudice as to have formed his 
whole establishment of Frenchmen. Thus it was that 
while going over accounts with Monsieur de Beausire, he 
entered into conversation with that gentleman, fall of 
praise of the head of the embassy. 

''The Souzas, you see/' said Beausire, ''are not like 
those old Portuguese of the fourteenth century, many of 
whom you can see now in our provinces. No, they are 
gentlemen, travellers, very rich, who might be kings if the 
fancy took them." 

"But it does not take them," said Monsieur Ducorneau. 
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** But why should it, Monaieiir 9 TTith a oertain nnm- 
her of millions and the name of a prince^ is not one equal 
ioakingt'' 

''Whj, these are philosophical doctrines, Monaeor," 
said DucomeaOy surprised ; '^ I should not expect such 
opinions oonoeming equality from a diplomatist." 

** We are an exception," replied Beausire, lather annoyed 
at the anachronism he had committed ; " without heing a 
follower of Voltaire^ or an Armenian after the manner of 
Bousseau, a man may know the natural theories of the 
inequality of conditions and forces." 

** Do you know," cried the chancellor, enthusiastically, 
^that it is fortunate that Portugal is a small state t " 

«Eh! whr!" 

** Because with such men ai its head, it would soon 
beoome powerful. Monsieur." 

**0h, you flatter us, dear Chancellor. No, we are 
philosophical politicians. What you say is specious, hut 
not pertinent. But enough of this. There are one hun- 
dred and eight thousand francs in the box, you said ?" 

''Yes, Monsieur, one hundred and eight thousand 
francs." 

• And no debts t " 

"Not a sou." 

** That is exemplary. Give me the memorandum if you 
please." 

^Here it is. But when is the pres^entation to take 
plaoe 1 I mu5t tell you that it is the subjert of a general 
cnriositT, of endless comments, — I might almost say of 
anxiety." 

"Ah! ah!" 

** Yes. from time to time people are seen prowling about 
the hotel as if the gates were of glass through which they 
could 
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*^ People I do jou mean the people in the neighborhood 1 " 

''And others; the mission of the ambassador being a 
secret one, you may be sure that the police will soon in- 
terest themselves in ascertaining its object." 

*' I have thought as you do/' said Beausire^ somewhat 
uneasy. 

''See, Monsieur/' said Ducoroeau, taking Beausire to 
the grating of a window which looked on the street, 
" look, do you see that man in an old brown coat 1 '' 

"Yes, I see him." 

" How he watches, eh I '* 

" That is true I What do you think that man isl" 

"How should I know 1 One of Monsieur de Crosne's 
spies, perhaps." 

" Probably." 

*' Between ourselves. Monsieur, Monsieur de Grosne is 
not the equal of Monsieur de Sartines. Did you know 
Monsieur de Sartines 1" 

"No, Monsieur, no." 

" Oh ! he would have found out all about you long ago. 
It is true you take precautions -« " 

A bell rang. 

"The ambassador calls me," said Beausire, hurriedly, 
for the conversation was becoming embarrassing; and 
opening the door quickly he knocked down two of the 
partners, who, one with a pen behind his ear, the other 
with a broom in his hand, — the one a servant of the 
fourth rank, the other a footman, — had thought the con- 
Tersation protracted enough to have a serious meaning, and 
were trying to share in it by the sense of hearing. 

Beausire concluded that he was under suspicion, and 
resolved to exercise greater vigilance. He continued on 
his way toward the ambassador's room, after giving a 
friendly grasp of the hand to his two associates. 
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CHAPTER nL 

BEA.rSIBE ACTS iX>B HDISELP. 

Don Makoel t Souza ms less yellow than usual,— > that 
is to sajy his face was red. He had juest had a trouble- 
some explanation with the Talet ; in hud, the explanation 
was still pending. When Beaosire entered, the two game- 
cocks were plucking each otber^s last feathers. 

''Come, Monsieur de Beausiie," said the Talet> ''yoa 
shall decide between us.* 

** On what subject f " asked Beausire^ who assumed the 
manner of an arbitrator, alter exchanging a glance with 
the ambassador, his natural ally. 

" You know," said the ralet, " that Monsieur Boehmer 
is coming to-day to conclude the sale of the necklace f " 

'* Yes ; I am aware of it." 

** And that the one hundred thousand francs aie to be 
paid over to him!" 

** Yes ; I know that also." 

** These one hundred thousand francs axe the property 
of the association, are they not t " 

" Who duubU it ? " 

** Ah ! Monsieur de Beausire is of my opinion," said 
the valet, turning toward ManoeL 

** Wait, wait ! " said the Portuguese. 

" I agree with you only on that one point," said Bean- 
sire, — ^ that the one hundred thousand francs belong to 
the association." 



it 
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" That is all that I claim* It follows that the safe in 
irhich they are kept should not he placed in the only 
office of the emhassy which adjoins the chamher of the 
amhassador." 

Why not f " asked Beausiie. 

And the amhassador," continued the yalet^ ** ought to 
give each of us a key to that safe." 

'' By no means," said the Portuguese. 

" Your reasons 1 " 

" Ah, yes, your reasons 1 " said Beausire. 

'' I am distrusted/' said the Portuguese^ stroking his 
beard. " It seems to me that if I am to be accused of an 
intention to rob the association, I may suspect the associ- 
ation of a wish to rob me. We are all alike." 

** Agreed," said the yalet ; ** and precisely for that reason 
we all have equal rights." 

** Then, my dear fellow, if you wish equality to be ob- 
served here, you should have decided that all of us in turn 
should assume the rdle of ambassador. It would have 
made our position less trustworthy in the eyes of the 
public ; but the associates would have felt more secure." 

"In the first place, Monsieur," interrupted Beausire, 
"you are not acting the part of a loyal associate. Has 
not Senor Don Manoel an incontestable privilege, as the 
inventor of the scheme 1 " 

" Ah, yes ! " said the ambassador ; " and Monsieur de 
Beausire shares it with me." 

" Oh," replied the valet, " the thing once started, there 
is no more attention paid to privileges." 

" Agreed ; but attention to proper conduct should stiU 
be continued." 

" I am not alone in making this demand," murmured 
the valet, somewhat ashamed. ** All our comrades think 
the same." 
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" And they are wrong," replied the Portngueae. 

"They are wrong," aaid Beausire. 

The yalet looked up. "I was wrong myself/' he 
said spitefully, ''to ask Monsieur de Beausire's opin- 
ion. Of course the secretaiy would side with the 
amhaasador." 

''Monsieur," said Beausire, with astonishing coolness, 
"you are a knave, whose ears I would cut off if you 
had any left; but they have been clipped too many 
times." 

" What do you say 1 '' said the yalet| drawing himsell 
up. 

"We aro here by ourselves," said Beausire, "in the 
ambassador's cabinet, and can settle this business among 
ourselves. Now, you have just insulted me by saying 
that I have an understanding with Don Manoel." 

"And you have insulted me," said the Portuguese^ 
Qoldly, coming to the assistance of Beausire. 

" And I demand satisfaction, Monsieur." 

" Oh, I am no fighter I " cried the valet. 

" So I see," replied Beausire ; " consequently, you shall 
be beaten, Monsieur." 

** Help I " cried the latter, already seized by Oliva's 
lover, and almost choked by the Portuguese. 

But just as the two chiefs were about to take justice 
into their own hands, the bell from below announced a 
visitor. 

" Let him alone," said Don Manoel. 

" And let him attend to his duty," added Beausire. 

** The comrades shall know this," replied the valet, !»• 
adjusting his dress. 

" Oh, tell them what you please 1 We shall know how 
to answer for ourselves.** 

" Monsieur Boehmer I " cried the guard, from below. 
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*' Well, that will settle everything, my dear fellow/' said 
Beaasiie, giving \na adveiaary a tap on the nape of the 
neck. " We shall have no more contests about the one 
hundred thousand francs, since they will disappear with 
Monsieur Boehmer. Now put on your best behavior as 
our valetrde-chaTnbre,*' 

The valet went out grumbling, and assumed his humble 
air, in order properly to introduce the crown-jeweller. 
After be had left the room, Beaiisire and the Portu- 
guese exchanged a seoond glance as significant as the 
first. 

Boehmer entered, followed by Bossange. The faces of 
both expressed humility, and embarrassment, which the 
keen observers of the embassy saw with anxiety. While 
they were taking the seats offered by Beausire, the latter 
continued his scrutiny, watching at the same time the eye 
of Don Manoel, to keep up a correspondence between 
them. Manoel assumed his dignified and official de- 
meanor ; Boehmer took the initiative in this difficult situ- 
ation, and explained that political reasons of great im- 
portance would prevent them from fulfilling their 
contract. 

Manoel cried out angrily ; Beausire gave a '' hem ! " 
Monsieur Boehmer became more and more embarrassed. 

Don Manoel remarked to him that the bargain had 
been completed, and that the money on account was 
ready. Boehmer persisted. 

The ambassador, still interpreted by Beausire, replied 
that his Government had been apprised of the conclusion 
of the bargain, and that to break it off was an insult to 
her Majesty. 

Monsieur Boehmer said that he had weighed well the 
importance of these considerations ; but to return to his 
former plan would be impossible. 
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Beaosire refosed to accept the retraction ; he declared 
to Boehmer that his conduct was that of a dishonorable 
business man. 

Bossange then took upon himself to defend the honor 
of trade, thus attacked in his own person and that of his 
partner ; but he was not eloquent 

Beausire interrupted him with this single remark, " You 
have found a higher bidder." 

The jewellers, who did not know much about politics, 
and who had a very high opinion of diplomacy in general, 
and Portuguese diplomatists in particular, colored, think- 
ing their motives had been discovered. 

Beausire saw that he had hit the nail on the head, and 
as he wished that this business should be carried through, 
— since there was a fortune in it, — he pretended to con- 
sult his ambassador in Portuguese. Then he said to the 
jewellers, '' Gentlemen, you have had a more advantageous 
offer. Nothing could be more natural ; it proves that the 
diamonds were offered us at a fair value. Well, her 
Portuguese Majesty would not wish to obtain a good bar- 
gain at the expense of worthy tradesmen. Will you take 
fifty thousand francs more 1 " 

Boehmer shook his head. 

'' One hundred thousand, one hundred and fifty thou* 
sand francs," continued Beausire, determined to offer a 
million more rather than lose hiB share of the fifteen hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

The jewellers, dazzled by this offer, were for a moment 
somewhat embarrassed; then, having consulted together, 
''No, Monsieur,** they said to Beausire, ''do not take the 
trouble to tempt us ; a will more powerful than ours com- 
pels us to sell the necklace in this country. You under- 
stand, without doubt, that it is not we who refuse ; 
therefore do not be angiy with us. It is from some one 
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greater than oaiselves, greater than jou^ that the opposition 

000166.** 

Beausire and Manoel had nothing to say to this. On 
the contrary, they affected politeness and tried to appear 
indifferent. They were so intent apon this that they did 
not observe the valet^ who was listening at the door to dis- 
cover, if possible, what this business was from which they 
wished to exclade him. This worthy associate was, how- 
ever, unfortunate enough to slip and fall against the door, 
making a loud noise. 

Beausire ran to the antechamber. '' What are you doing 
here, you rascal 1 " he cried. 

** Monsieur, I bring the morning despatches." 

" Good," said Beausire, " now go." 

These despatches were letters from Portugal, generally 
nnimportanty but which, passing through their hands be- 
fore going to Ducomeau, often gave them useful informa- 
tion about the affidrs of the embassy. 

On hearing the word '' despatches" the jewellers rose 
from their seats much relieved, like persons who receive 
permission to withdraw after an embarrassing audience. 
They were allowed to depart, and the valet was ordered to 
accompany them to the court-yard. 

He had scarcely left the staircase when Don Manoel and 
Beausire, exchanging glances of the kind which promise 
immediate action, approached each other. 

" Well ! " said Don Manoel, " the affair has failed." 

** Completely," said Beausire. 

** Out of one hundred thousand francs, paltry spoils, we 
shall each have eight thousand four hundred francs." 

" Not worth the trouble," replied Beausire. 

"It is not But there in that safe," and he pointed 
toward the safe so eagerly coveted by the valet, — '* there 
in that safe are one hundred and eight thousand francs." 
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" Fifty-four thonsand each." 

** Well I enough said," replied Don ManoeL ** Let nB 
ahare it" 

'' So be it, but the valet will not leave us a moment if 
he knows the afiair has failed." 

" I will think of some way," said Don Manoel, in a 
peculiar tone. 

** And I have found one already/' said Beausire. 

"What is it 1" 

" This is it. The valet will soon return 1 '' 

"Yes." 

" He will demand his share and that of his associates." 

" Yes." 

" We shall have the whole house on our hands.'' 

" Yes." 

" Let us call the valet as if to a secret conference ; then 
leave me to act" 

" I begin to understand," said Don Manoel j '' go and 
meet him." 

" I was just going to ask you to do so." 

Neither would leave his friend alone with the box. 
Confidence is a rare jeweL Don Manoel replied that his 
dignity as ambassador prevented him from taking such 
a step. 

" You are not an ambassador to him," said Beausire ; 
"but no matter." 

" You are going yourself] " 

"No, I will call him from the window," and he 
hailed the valet from the window just as he was entering 
into conversation with the guard. The valet, hearing him- 
self called, came up. He found the two leaders in the 
room next the one containing the safe. Beausire said to 
him with a smiling face, " I will wager that I know what 
yoa were saying to the guard" 
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"Tes ; jovL were telling him that the afiair with Boehmer 
had failed." 

** Upon my word, no/* 

*' You lie." 

** I swear to you that I was not.** 

** That is fortonate ; for if you had spoken, you would 
have done a very foolish thing and lost a fine sum of 
money.** 

'' How so 1 ** cried the valet, in surprise ; " what sum of 
money) '* 

'^Tou must understand that we three alone possess the 
secret.'* 

" That is true.** 

''And that consequently we three possess the one hun« 
dred and eight thousand francs, since the others believe 
that Boehmer and Bossange have carried away the 
money.'* 

" Iforhleu/^* cried the valet, transported with joy, " that 
is true.'* 

'* Thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
finncfl, six sous apiece," said ManoeL 

" More I more I " cried the valet ; " there is a fraction 
of eight thousand francs." 

" That is true," said Beausiro. " Do you agree ? ^ 

'^ Do I agree 1 " said the valet, rubbing his hands, *' I 
should think so. That is as it should be ; that is talking.** 

** That is talking like a knave,** said Beausire, in a voice 
of thunder. '' I said that you were only a rogue. Come, 
Don Manoel, you who are so strong, seize this fellow for 
me, and let us show him up to our associates.** 

'* Mercy, mercy I " cried the wretched man, " I was only 
jesting." 

<' Come, come I " continued Beausire, '* into the dark 
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room with him until we can devise some punishment for 
him.*' 

" Mercy ! " cried the valet^ again. 

** Take care/' said Beausire, who had seized the perfid- 
ious valet^ — " take care that Monsieur Ducomeau does not 
hear you ! " 

" If you do not let me go," said the valet, '' I will 
denounce you all I " 

''And I will strangle you I'* said Don Manoel, in a 
voice full of anger, pushing the valet toward a closet near 
hy* " Send away Monsieur Ducomeau/' he whispered in 
Beausire's ear. 

The latter did not wait for a repetition of the order ; he 
went quickly into the next room while Don Manoel was 
shutting up the valet in the dark closet. 

A minute passed, hut Boausire had not returned. 

An idea struck Don Manoel : he was alone and the safe 
was not ten paces away ; to open it, to take from it the 
one hundred and eight thousand francs, to jump out of a 
window and run through the garden with his hooty was 
hut the work of two minutes to an experienced thiefl 
Don Manoel calculated that Beausire would require five 
minutes at least to send away Ducorneau and return to 
the room. He ran toward the door of the room which 
contained the safe, and found it bolted. He was strong 
and skilful; he could have opened the door of a city 
with a watch-key. 

** Beausire distrusted me/' he thought, "because I alone 
have the key, and has bolted the door." He forced back 
the bolt with his sword. On reaching the safe he uttered 
a terrible cry. There stood the chest with gaping mouth 
and empty! 

Beausire, who had a second key, had entered by another 
door, and had carried away the money. Don Manoel ran 
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like a madman to the porter^s lodge, where he found the 
guard siDging. He found that Beausire had heen gone 
jost five minutes. 

When the Portuguese by his cries and groans had in- 
formed the whole household of what had happened ; when 
to obtain a witness, he had released the valet, — it was 
only to find them all incredulous and furious. They 
accused him of being an accomplice of Beausire, who 
would deliver to Don Manoel his share of the spoils. 

There was no longer any mystery ; all had unmasked, 
and worthy Mousieur Ducomeau could not understand 
with what sort of people he had been associated. He 
almost fainted when he saw these diplomatists preparing to 
hang Don Manoel, who could do nothing to help himselfl 

** Hang Monsieur de Souza ! ** cried the chancellor, "but 
that is high treason ; take care 1** 

They determined to throw him into the cellar, fearing 
his cries would be heard. 

At that moment three loud knocks at the door made 
the associates tremble, and immediately silence was re- 
stored among them. The knocks were repeated. Then 
a shrill voice called out in Portuguese : '* Open ! in the 
name of the ambassador from Portugal ! " 

" The ambassador ! " murmured all the rascals, scatter- 
ing in every direction through the h6tel, running through 
the gardens, climbing over the roofs and neighboring walla 
in headlong terror. 

The real ambassador, who had in fact arrived, could 
not enter his own h6tel without the help of the police, 
who broke open the gate in the presence of an immense 
crowd, attracted by this curious spectacle. 

Then a thorough search was made, and Monsieur 
Ducomeau was arrested and sent to the Ch&telet. 

Thus ended the adventure of the sham embassy from 
Portugal 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ILLUSIONS AND BEAUTIES. 

Bbausibb^ when he had cleaTed the gate, had ran at the 
top of his speed through the Rue Goquilliere to the Rue 
Saint HonoT^. Imagining that he was pursued, he had 
taken intricate turnings through the streets bordering on 
the corn-market called Halle aux Bl^. After a few mo- 
ments he felt quite sure that no one could have followed 
him ; he was also quite sure that he was exhausted, and 
that a good race-horse could not have made better speed 
than he had made. He sat down on a bag of com in the 
Rue de Yiarmes, which runs along one side of the market, 
and pretended to be examining attentively the column of 
Medicis, which Bachaumont had bought to save it from the 
hammer of the demolishers, and had presented to the city. 
The fact is that Monsieur de Beausire was looking 
neither at the column of Monsieur Philibert Delorme nor 
at the sundial with which it had been adorned by Mon- 
sieur de Piiigre. He was simply trying to recover his 
breath. When, after some moments, he had succeeded 
in doing so he gave himself up to pleasing meditations. 
** Now, at last," he thought, ''my dream is fulfilled; I am 
owner of a fortune. I shall now be able to become an 
entirely respectable man; it seems to me that I am 
already growing fat. I shall make Oliva as respectable «b 
I shall be myself. She is handsome, and she is simple 
in her tastes. She will not dislike a life of retirement 
in the country, on a fine fanui which we will call our 
estate, near a small city where we shall easOy pass as 
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of noble rank. Nicole is good ; she has but two fkxdtB, •— 
idleness and pride.'' 

Only those ! Poor Beausire ! — two deadly sins ! 

''And with these infirmities, which I shall respect,— -I, 
the Beansire of doubtful reputation, — 1 shall have gained 
an accomplished wife." 

Beausire wiped his brow, assured himself that the 
stolen money was still safe in his pockety and then, feel- 
ing more comfortable in body and in mind, he again 
reflected. They would not look for him in the Rue de 
Yiarmes, but still they would look for him* The gentle- 
men of the embassy were not likely to lose, with cheerful 
resignation, their share of the spoils. They would pro* 
bably divide themselves into several parties, and would 
begin by exploring the residence of the thiei There lay 
all the difficulty. In that house lived Oliva. They would 
inform her of what had happened, would maltreat her, 
perhaps, — nay, they might push their cruelty so &r 
as to take her for a hostage. For why should they not 
speculate on his passion for herl 

Beausire was near losing his wits as he contemplated 
these dangers. Love prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. Me would not allow any one to touch the object of 
his love. He started off with the swiftness of an arrow 
toward the Rue Dauphine. 

Beausire relied with great confidence on the rapidity of 
his movements ; his enemies, however active they might 
be, could not be in advance of him. But for greater as- 
surance he threw himself into a fiacre, to the driver of 
which he showed a six-franc piece, saying, "To the Pont 
Nenf ; " and the horses flew over the ground* 

The evening was closing in. When the carriage had 
reached the open space behind the statue of Henri IV. 
Beausire yentured to put his head out of the window and 

TOU Q. — 8 
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searched with eager eyes the Hue Daupbine. He had 
had some experience with the police, and had for ten 
years been accustomed to know the police agents by 
sight, that he might the more easily avoid them when 
occasion required. He noticed two men on the end 
of the bridge toward the Bae Daupbine who, stand- 
ing some distance apart, were gazing into that street 
with every appearance of interest These men were 
spies. 

It was by no means unusual to see spies on the Pont 
Neuf j for there was a proverb to the effect that in order 
to see at the same time a prelate, a woman of the tovm, 
and a white horse it was necessary only to go to the Pont 
Neu£ And as white horses, clerical habiliments^ and 
women of the town are always objects of interest to the 
police, the presence of these two spies did not appear to 
Beausire to have any special significance. He alighted 
from the carriage, made himself appear humpbacked, and 
limping to disguise himself still farther, pushed through 
the crowd and entered the Bue Daupbine. He saw there 
no sign of what he had apprehended. He could see al- 
ready the house at whose windows his star, the beautiful 
Oliva, had so often appeared to him. The windows were 
closed. Doubtless she was lying on the sofa, or was 
reading a wicked book, or was enjoying some delicate 
article of food. Suddenly he thought he saw a soldier 
larking in the alley opposite the house ; nay, he saw a 
soldier at one of the windows ! 

Thoroughly alarmed, Beausire nevertheless had the 
courage to pass by the house and observe it carefully. 
What a spectacle 1 The passage-way was filled with sol- 
diers of the Paris guard, and among them was a commis- 
sary from the Chitelet, dressed in black. They were — 
as Beausire's rapid glance discovered — perplexed and 
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disappointed. Evidently they had failed in their object, 
whatever it may have been. 

Beausire said to himself that Monsieur de Crosne, hay- 
ing received information against him, had undertaken td 
have him arrested, and had found only Oliva* Ind/i irast 
hence the signs of disappointment he had noticed. Cer- 
tainly, if Beausire had been in ordinary circumstances he 
would have thrown himself into the midst of those soldiers, 
crying like Nisns, ^* Here I am I here I am 1 it is I who have 
done all 1 " But the idea that they would get hold of the 
hundred thousand francs, and boast of their success for the 
remainder of their lives ; the idea that his bold and adroit 
achievement should have been performed only for the 
advantage of the police, — - this idea prevailed over all his 
scruples, and stifled even the anxiety of love. '' Let me 
think," he said to himself, '' I allow them to capture me ; 
I allow them to take the money. I do no good to Oliva, 
and I ruin myself. I prove to her that I love her like a 
madman ; but I give her the right to say, ' You are a fool ; 
you should have loved me less, and saved me.' Decidedly 
the better way is to make good use of my legs and place 
this money where it will be safe ; for money is the root of 
everything, — liberty, happiness, philosophy." 

Thus meditating, Beausire pressed the bank-notes to his 
heart, and directed his course toward the Luxembourg; 
for during the last hour he was under the guidance of 
instinct, and since he had been a hundred times to the 
Luxembourg Gardens in search of Oliva, he instinctively 
at this moment went in that direction. For a man so 
proud of his logic, this was a poor reason. 

In fact, the police, who knew the habits of thieves as 
well as Beausire knew the habits of the police, would 
naturally have gone to the Luxembourg in search 
of Beausire. But it was decided that Monsieur de 
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Crosne should have nothing to do with Beausure at this 
time. 

Nicole's lover had hardly tamed the comer of the Rue 
Saint Germain des Pr^ when he was nearly ran over hy 
an elegant carriage moving rapidly toward the Eae Daa- 
phine. Beausire had jast time enough to dodge the pole, 
— thanks to an agility which is peculiar to the trae Pari- 
sian. He did not indeed escape the oath of the coachman, 
or his whip ; hut the proprietor of a hundred thousand 
francs will not stop for trifles that concern his dignity, 
especially when he thinks the police are after him. 

Beausire, then, leaped aside, and in doing so he saw in 
that carriage Oliva and a very handsome man in animated 
conversation. He uttered a slight cry, which, however, 
only quickened the speed of the horses. He would have 
followed the carriage, hut it was going toward the Rue 
Dauphine, the only street in Paris which Beausire was at 
that moment anxious to avoid. And hesides, he began to 
doubt if he had really seen her ; it was a phantom, an 
hallucination. How could Oliva be riding in that car- 
riage t And besiilesy had not the police arrested her in 
the Rue Dauphine) 

Poor Beausire, at the end of his resources, mentally and 
physically, resumed his course toward the Luxembourg, 
crossed the already deserted garden, and made his way to 
a small inn outside the barrier, the hostess of which had 
been friondlv to him. There he installed himself. He 
hid his money under a tile in the chamber-floor, placed 
the foot of his bedstead on the tile, and went to bed 
swearing and porspiring. He, however, intermingled with 
his oaths thanks to Mercury for favors already assured. 
He was sure that the police would not find him. He was 
sure that no one would rob him of his nionev. He was 
sure that Nicole, even if she were arrest eii, was guDty of 
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no crime, and that the time when innocent persons were 
perpetually imprisoned had gone by. He was sure^ in 
short, that his one hundred and eight thousand francs 
would deliver Oliva, his inseparable companion, from 
whatever prison might be closed on her* There re- 
Dudned his companions in the embassy ; with them his 
account would not be so easy to settle. He resolved to 
leave them all in France, as soon as Oliva should have 
regained her liberty, and set out for Switzerland, the land 
of liberty and good morals. 

Nothing of all that Beausire meditated upon, as he 
drank his warm wine, took place according to his antici- 
pations ; it was so written. Men are almost always wrong 
in imagining they see what they do not see ; they are even 
more in error when they imagine that they do not see 
what is really before their eyes* 

We are about to explain this to the reader* 
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CHAPTEE V. 

OUVA CHANOBS HEB BESIDENCB. 

If Monsieur Beausiie had made use of his eyes, which 
were excellent, instead of his imagination, which was 
always dull, he would have spared himself much regret 
and many mistakes. It was, in fact, Oliva who sat in the 
carriage, hy the side of a man whom he would have recog- 
nized if he had looked at him more attentively. Oliva had 
gone that morning, as usual, to take a walk in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, and there she had met the strange friend 
whose acquaintance she had made the day of the Opera- 
balL 

She was just leaving a restaurant, bestowing a gracious 
smile on the proprietor, whose constant customer she was, 
when Cagliostroy emerging from one of the walks, ran up 
to her and caught her by the arm. She uttered a little ciy. 

" Where are you going 1 " he said. 

" Why, home, of course, to the Rue Dauphine." 

*' Just what the people want who are there waiting for 
you," rejoined the unknown nobleman. 

** People -* who are waiting for me — how can that bef 
No one is waiting for me." 

** Oh| yes ; a dozen visitors at least." 

" A dozen visitors ! " cried Oliva, laughing ; " you might 
as well say a whole regiment." 

"Upon my word, if it had been possible to send a 
regiment to the Eue Dauphine, it would have been 
done." 
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''Tou astonish me." 

^ I should astonish you moie, if I shoold allow you to 
go to the Rue Danphine." 

"Whyl" 

** Because you would he aneeted, my dear." 

''Arrested, 11" 

** Assuredly ; these twelve visitois who are waiting for 
you are archers sent hy Monsieur de Crosne." 

Oliya shuddered; certain persons are always afraid of 
certain things. Nevertheless, after a carefol inspection of 
her conscience, '' I have done nothing," she said ; ^ why 
should I he arrested 1 " 

"Why should any woman he arrested 1 For some 
intrigue, some foolishness." 

" I have no intrigues." 

" But you may have had them." 

" Oh, perhaps ! " 

** They may he wrong in wishing to arrest you, hut the 
fact remains that they do wish to arrest you. Will you go 
to the Rue Dauphine, notwithstanding! " 

Oliva stopped, pale and agitated. " You play with me 
as a cat plays with a mouse," she said. " Come, if you 
know anything, tell it to me. Perhaps it is Beaasire they 
want 1 " and she cast upon Cagliostro a supplicating 
look. 

** Perhaps. I suspect his conscience is less dear than 
yours." 

" Poor fellow ! " 

'' Pity him, if you like ; hut if he is arrested, there is no 
need of your following his example." 

''What interest have you in protecting met Why 
should you concern yourself ahout me 1 Come, now," she 
said holdly, " it is not natural for a man like you — " 

"Do not go on, you would say something foolish; and 
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time 18 piedonsy because Uie agents of Monsieiir de Ci06ne» 
not finding yoa at home, are quite capable of coming here 
to look for yon." 

'' Here ! do tbey know that I am here 1 * 

^ Not a veiy difficult thing to know ; I knew it I Let 
me finish what I was saying. As I do take an interest 
in your person and wish you well, the rest need not con- 
cern you. Come, let us go to the Bue d'Eofer. Mj 
carriage is waiting for you there. Ah I you doubt 

stiur 

« Yes." 

'' WeU ! we will do a very imprudent thing, but which 
win convince you once for all, I hope. We will drive by 
your house in my carriage, and when you shall have seen 
these gentlemen of the police at a safe distance, yet near 
enough to judge of their intentiousy then you will better 
appreciate my services." While saying this he had led 
Oliva to the Rue d'Enfer, where they entered the carriage. 
They were on their way to the Rue Dauphine, where Beau- 
sire had seen thera. Certainly, if he had called out at that 
moment, if he had followed the carriage, Oliva would have 
done all in her power to reach him, in order to share his 
fate, whatever it might be. But Cagliostro saw the unfor* 
tunate man, and diverted Oliva's attention by pointing to 
the crowd which curiosity had already attracted to her 
door. 

When Oliva perceived that her house was filled by the 
soldiers of the police, she threw herself into the arms of 
her protector in such despair that the heart of any other 
man but this man of iron would have been moved. He 
only pressed the hand of the young girl, and in order to 
oonceal her lowered the blinds of the carriage. 

" Save me I save me I " cried the poor girl, every little 
while. 
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*< I promise to do 80^" he said. 

*' But if these police officers know eveiything, they will 
find me, after alL" 

'* No, no ; no one can discorer you in the place to which 
yon are going ; for although they may come to your house 
to arrest you, they will not think of looking for you at my 
house.'' 

^ Oh," she said in terror, " at your house 1 we are going 
to your house 1 '' 

'' Tou are mad/' he replied ; ^' I should think that you 
had foigotten our agreement I am not your lover, my 
good girl, and do not wish to hecome so." 

" Then it is a prison you are offering me 1 " 

^ If you prefer the hospital of Saint Lazare, you are free 
to go there." 

''Well," she replied, almost overcome with fear, "I 
trust myself to you ; do with me as you please." 

He took her to the Rue Neuve Saint Gilles, to that 
house in which he had received Philippe de Tavemey. 
When he had estahlished her in a small room in the 
second story, where she would he free from the ohserva- 
iions of the servants, he said to her : " I assure you that 
you are yet to he happier than you will he in this 
placp." 

" Happy I How can I be happy 1 " said she, with a 
heavy heart. " Happy, without liberty, — without a gar- 
den in which to take my walks. It is so gloomy here. I 
shall die here." 

" Tou are right," he said ; '' I do not wish you to want 
for anything. Tou would be uncomfortable here ; and be- 
sides my servants would see you here at last, and might 
annoy you." 

'* Or betray me, perhaps," she added. 

''As to that, fear nothing; but that you may have 
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perfect peace of mind, I will tiy to find yon another 
abode/* 

Oliva seemed to be somewhat appeased by these prom- 
ises. Besides, she was pleased with her new apartment, 
which contained every comfort, and entertaining books 
with which she could occupy herself. 

Her protector left her, saying, " I do not mean to starve 
you, dear child. If you wish to see me, ring, and I will 
come immediately if I am at home, or if I am out, as soon 
as I return." He kissed her hand and left her. 

" Ah," cried she, '' above all, bring me some news of 
Beausire!" 

'' I will give it my first attention," he replied, as he 
closed the door of her room. Then, as he was descending 
the stairs, ** It will be," he thought, " a profanation to put 
her in that house in the Hue Saint Claude. But it is im- 
portant that no one should see her, and in that house no 
one will see her. At all events, it is better to run the 
risk of her discovery in that house in the Rue Saint Claude 
than in any other. Yes, I must make this sacrifice. I 
will extinguish the last spark of the fire of other days." 

The count put on a heavy coat, took some keys from 
his secretary, from which he selected several which he 
gazed upon tenderly, and left his bdtel alone and on foot^ 
taking his way along the Hue Saint Louis du Marais. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE DEBSBTBD HOUSE. 



MoirsnuB de Caqliostbo went alone to the old honse in 
the Rae Saint Claade which oar readers cannot have quite 
fbigotten. The night was coming on when he stopped 
opposite the gate, and bat few persons could be seen on 
the boolevaid. A dog was barking — or rather, howling 
-» in the small enclosure of the convent, and a breath of 
warm wind bore to the Rue Saint Claude the melancholy 
tones of the clock of Saint Paul's striking the hour and 
three quarters. It was quarter of nine o'clock. 

The count stopped, as we have said, opposite the car- 
riage-gatOy drew a great key from under his overcoat, and 
applied it to the lock. He had but to turn the key, and 
then push open the gate. But time had done its work ; 
the wood was swollen at all the joints, and rust had eaten 
into the hinges. Grass had sprung up through the open- 
ings in the pavement, covering the lower part of the gate 
with its moist emanations. A sort of mastic, like that 
with which swallows build their nests, filled every space 
and covered the woodwork. Cagliostro pushed the gate 
with his hands, then with his shoulder, and finally over- 
came the resistance, and with a complaining creak the gate 
yielded before him. 

When the gate was open the court-yard was seen, as 
desolate and moss-grown as an abandoned cemetery. 
Cagliostro closed the gate behind him. No one had seen 
him enter, and surrounded as he was by high walls, no 
one could see him. He could therefore pause a moment 
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to recall liis past life, face to face with bis fonner abodeu 
His life was desolate and void ; his house was a deserted 
rain. Of the twelve steps at the entrance, three only 
were still whole. Cagliostro ascended the steps, trembling 
under his feet^ and by the aid of a second key entered the 
large antechamber. There he lighted the lantern be had 
brought with him. In the dining-room the side-tables 
had almost lost, through decay, their original forms ; the 
tiles of the floor were slippery with slime. All the doors 
were open, allowing the imagination freely to penetrate 
those gloomy depths already visited by death. The comii 
shuddered ; for at the end of the salon, where formerly 
the stairway was approached, he heard a mysterious noise. 
In other times that noise would have announced a beloved 
presence, and would have summoned the master of that 
house, through all his senses, to life, hope, and happiness. 
That noise, now representing nothing, recalled all the 
vanished past 

With a frowning brow, and holding his breath, Cagli- 
astro moved forward toward the statue of Harpocrates, 
near which was the spring by which formerly he opened 
the door of communication between the concealed and 
the unconcealed portions of the house. The spring was 
worked without difficulty, though the worm-eaten wood- 
work trembled around it. But hardly had the count placed 
his foot on the secret staircase, when again the strange 
noise was heard. He reached forward his lantern to dis- 
cover its cause ; he saw nothing but a large snake slowly 
descending the stairs, and lashing with its tail the sound- 
ing steps. The reptile looked calmly at Cagliostro, and 
glided through a hole in the woodwork and disappeared. 
It was, no doubt, the Genius of Solitude. 

The count continued the ascent, attended on his way 
by a recoUection, or to speak more precisely, by a pres- 
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ence. When the light outlined his moving shadow on 
the walls^ it seemed to him that another was there, re- 
vived fiK>m the dead to join him in this visit to the mys- 
terious abode. Thus going forward, dreaming as he went, 
be reached the movable tile which served as an entrance 
from Balsamo's armory to the perfumed retreat of Lorenza 
FelidanL The walls were bare, the rooms empty. On 
the hearth was a large mass of ashes, in which sparkled a 
few particles of gold and silver. Those fine ashes, white 
and perfumed, were the ashes of Lorenza's furniture, 
which Balsamo had burned even to the last item. Cagli- 
oetro stooped and took up a pinch of the ashes, which he 
slowly and passionately absorbed with his breath. ** If 
only," he murmured, '' I could thus absorb a portion of 
that soul which in other days communicated with this dust ! '' 

Cagliostro abandoned himself to these dreams. The 
man descended from the heights of philosophy to indulge 
for a little while in sentiments of the heart, beyond the 
domain of reason. After evoking the pleasing phantoms 
of solitude, and resigning them again to Heaven, and 
when he thought that he had done with human weak* 
ness, his eyes rested on an object still shining amid that 
rain. He stooped and saw, in a groove in the floor and 
half-buried under the dust, a small silver arrow, which 
seemed as if recently dropped from a woman's hair. 

The philosopher, the man of science, the prophet, the 
scomer of humanity, he who would even call Heaven to 
account with him, this man who had repressed so many 
sorrows within himself^ and had drawn so many drops of 
blood from the hearts of others, — Cagliostro, the atheist, 
the charlatan, the mocking sceptic, picked up the silver 
arrow, pressed it to his lips, and being certain that no one 
could see him, he suffered a tear to rise to his eyelids as he 
murmured, " Lorenza 1 ** 
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And this was alL There was a demon in that man* 
He had sought the struggle, and for his own happiness 
had fought it out. After ardently kissing that sacred 
relic he opened the window, passed his hand between the 
bars, and threw the bit of metal into the enclosure of the 
convent. Thus he punished himself for having yielded to 
emotions of the heart. 

'' Adieu ! '' he said to the insensible object which per- 
haps was lost to him forever. " Adieu, thou souvenir, 
sent to me doubtless to soften me, to unman me. Hence, 
forth I will think only of the earth. Tea, this house is 
about to be profaned. What do I say) — it is profiemed 
already. I have reopened the doors ; I have brought light 
within its walls ; I have looked into the interior of the 
tomb ; I have trampled on the ashes of the dead. The 
house is already profaned, then. Let it be so altogether, 
and for some good purpose. 

"A woman yet again will cross this court-yard; a 
woman will press her feet upon the stairs ; a woman will 
perhaps sing under this roof where lingers yet the last 
sigh of Lorenza. 80 be it. All these profanations will 
have one sole aim, — the advancement of my cause." 

He put down his lantern on one of the steps of the 
staircase. ** All this staircase must come down," he said. 
" All the inside structure must be taken down. Mysteiy 
will take ita flight. The house will continue to be a 
hiding-place, though no longer a sanctuary." 

The count wrote hastily upon his tablets the following 
lines :^ 

To MoireisuB Lenoib, my architect : 

Clear up court-yard and vestibules. Repair coach-house and 
stables. Pull down the interior pavilion. Reduce the hdtel 
to two stories. Eight days. 
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''Now/* said he, ''let us see if the windows of the 
little coantess are visible from here/' 

He approached a window on the second story. He 
could see from there the houses on the farther side of the 
Rue Saint Claude. Opposite^ and at a distance of not 
more than sixty feet was the lodging occupied by Jeanne 
de La Motte. 

** It is infallible,** said Cagliostro ; '' the two women 
cannot fail to see each other.** He took up his lantern 
and descended the stairs. An hour later he had returned 
home, and had sent his plan to the architect. 

It remains to be said that on the next day fifty work- 
men invaded the hdtel ; that the sound of the hammer, 
the saw, and the pickaxe were heard in every quarter; 
that the grass, piled up in a comer, was beginning to 
smoke ; and that in the evening the pedestrian returning 
home, &ithful to his habit of daily observation, saw in 
the court-yard a large rat hanging by one leg from a hoop, 
surrounded by a number of workmen who were making 
fun of its grizzly mustache and venerable rotundity. 
That silent tenant of the hdtel had been buried in his hole 
by the fall of a large stone. Half-dead when the stone 
was raised by a crane, it had been seized by the tail, and 
sacrificed to the amusement of the young Auvergnese 
mixers of plaster. Either through mortification or through 
asphyxia the rat had died under that treatment The 
pedestrian pronounced over it this funeral oration : " Here 
is one who was happy for ten years. Sic transit gloria 
mundL*' 

In eight days the house had been restored, as Cagliostro 
had directed. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

7BANNE MANAQBS THE CARDINAL. 

The Cardinal de Rohan, two days after his visit to Boeh- 
mer, received the following note : — 

"His Eminence Monsieur le Cardinal de Rohan knows, 
doubtless, where he is to take supper to-night.** 

*' From the little countess," he said; noting the perfume 
of the paper ; " I will go." 

Among the lackeys in Jeanne's service she had noticed 
one with black hair, brown eyes, and a complexion of the 
dark hue which indicates the bilious temperament. She 
inferred from these signs that he was active, intelligent| 
and self-reliant. She sent for him, and in a short time 
obtained from him the information she sought The 
lackey reported to her that his Eminence had gone twice 
within two days to the house of Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange. 

This was enough for Jeanne. Such a man as Monsieur 
de Rohan does not drive bargains. Shrewd tradesmen 
like Boehmer do not let a purchaser go away without 
buying. The necklace must be sold, — sold by Boehmer, 
bought by Monsieur de Rohan ! And the latter had not 
said a word about it to his confidante, to his mistreas I 
The indication was a serious one. Jeanne knitted her 
brows, bit her thin lips, and sent to the cardinal the note 
we have read. 
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Monsiear de Rohan came in the evening. He sent be- 
fore him a basket of Tokay and other delicacies^ just as he 
would have done if he had been going to take supper with 
La Guimard or Mademoiselle Dangeville. 

Jeanne understood the significance of this attention, as 
of so many others. She allowed nothing the cardinal had 
sent to be served at the table ; and when they were alone 
she opened the conversation in the following manner : 
''Indeed, Monseigneur," she said, ''there is one thing 
which pains me very much." 

^Oh, what is that. Countess?'* said Monsieur de 
Rohan, with that affectation of anxiety which is not an 
expression of real alarm. 

" Well, Monseigneur I the cause of my grief is the dis- 
covery not that you no longer love me, but that you never 
have loved me." 

** Oh, Countess, what is that you say 1 " 

" Do not excuse yourself, Monseigneur ; that would be 
time lost'* 

" For me,** said the cardinal, gallantly. 

'^ No, for me," replied Madame de La Motte, quickly. 
"Besidee— " 

** Oh, Countess I " said the cardinal 

" Do not be uneasy, Monseigneur ; I am quite indiffer- 
ent about it.** 

« Whether I love you or not 1 •• 



** And why are you so indifferent 1 '* 

^ Because I do not love you.'' 

" Countess, do you know that what you have done me 
the honor to say to me is not at all kind 1 " 

''Indeed, it is true that we are not beginning with 
pleasant sayings; but it is a &ct which may as well be 
acknowledged between us.'' 

VOL. Q. — 4 
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"What fact 1" 

" That I have never loved you more, Monseigneur, than 
you have loved me." 

" Oh, as for me, you must not say that ! " cried the 
prince, in a tone which was almost truthful. '' I have had 
for you much affection, Countess. Do not put me in the 
same position with your8el£" 

'' Come, Monseigneur, let us esteem each sufficiently to 
speak the truth." 

" And what is the truth 1 " 

" There is between us a tie very different from that of 
love." 

"What is it 1" 

" Interest" 

« Interest 1 Fie, Countess I " 

" Monseigueur, I will say to you as the Norman peasant 
said of the gibbet to his son : * If you dislike it yourself, 
do not give others a distaste for it.' Fie on interest, Mon- 
sieur ] how you do go on ! " 

** Well, then. Countess, let us suppose fchat we are guided 
by interest ; in what way can I serve your interests and 
you mine 1 " 

'* In the first place, Monseigueur, and before eveiything 
else, I have a notion to pick a quarrel with you." 

"Do so. Countess." 

" You have shown a want of confidence in me, a want of 
esteem." 

"II — and in what, if you please ? " 

"In what) Do you deny that after having skilfully 
dragged from me details which I was dying to give you — " 

" Of what. Countess 1 " 

" Of the desire of a certain great lady for a certain 
thing, you immediately took measures to gratify that 
desire without informing me." 
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" * Drag details ' 1 * the desire of a certain great lady for 
a certain thing ' 1 ' gratify that desire * I Countess, truly 
you are an enigma, a sphinx* Ah I I had seen the head 
and neck of a woman, but I had not yet seen the lion's 
daws. It appeara that you are about to show them to me. 
Well, be it so." 

"No; I will show you nothing at all, Monseigneur, 
since you have no longer the desire to see anything. I 
will give you simply and plainly the answer to the 
enigma : the ' details ' are all that happened at Versailles ; 
the ' desire of a certain lady/ that is the queen ; and the 
* gratification of this desire ' of the queen is the purchase 
which you made yesterday from Messieurs Boehmer and 
Bossange of their famous necklace." 

^Countess ! " murmured the cardinal, pale and trembling. 

^ Come," she said, '' why do you look at me with such 
an air of fear ? Did you not yesterday make a bargain with 
the jewelleis on the Quai de Pficole 1 ** 

A Rohan does not lie, even to a woman. The cardinal 
was silent And as he was about to blush, — a thing for 
which a man never forgives the woman who causes it, — 
Jeanne hastened to take his hand. 

"Pardon, my Prince," she said; "I was anxious to 
show you how far you had been mistaken with regard to 
me. Ton have thought me foolish and wicked 1 " 

"^ Oh ! oh. Countess I " 

« In short — '' 

" Not a word more ; let me speak in my turn. I can 
p«reuade you perhaps, for now I see clearly with whom I 
have to deal I expected to find in you a pretty woman, 
a woman of intelligence, a charming mistress ; but you are 
better than aU that. Listen.'' 

Jeanne drew nearer to the cardinal, leaving her hand in his. 

" Tou, indeed, were willing to be my mistress, my friendi 
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lorisg ste. Tcm to^d me sd yaaattt," oontinQed 
llonsteor de R:*Ilui. 

"And I repaa tiU" wd IfjuiaiDe de La MottiL 

* Toa hid mn oL^^d^ ibe& I * 

•JLssaredlT.'* 

•* The object. ComslesB I * 

" Do joa need to bare me expliin it to joa t * 

" No, I cuk goefiB iL Yoa vish to make m j foitone. 
Ib it not oeruin that m j iorarae once mi^ie, m j fiist can 
would be to secme touts I Am I mistaken I "* 

** Toa are not misXiken, Monseipiear ; onlj, belieTe me^ 
I hare not porsaed this object in the midst of antipathies 
and repognanoe, — the xoad has been apveablcL* 

''Ton are an amiable voman, ConntesB^ and it is a 
pleasure eren to talk bosinesa with joo. I was saying, 
then, that jon had guessed axighL Too know that I 
bare in a certain direction a respectful attachment t " 

''I aaw it at the Opeim-ball, PiinceL* 

** That attachment will probablr nerer be redprocaied. 
Oh, maj God keep me firom the ceitaintr ! " 

''Eh!" said the coontessi "a woman is not always 
qneen, and von snielj are the equal of Monsieur le 
Cardinal Mazarin." 

** He was a Terr handsome man also," said Monsiear 
de Bohan, laughirg. 

''And an excellent prime minister/ rejoined Jeanne^ 
with the greatest coolness. 

** Countess, in jour presence it is needless to think ; 
speaking is much more supeifluoua. Tou think and speak 
for your friends. Tes, I mean to be prime minister. 
ETerything prompts me to it ; birth, experience in aflhii% 
a certain consideration which foreign courts manifest 
toward me, the great sympathy felt for me by the French 
people—" 
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'' Eveiytbing, in shorty witli one exception.** 

** Except a repagnance, you mean 1 " 

** Tefli on the part of the queen ; and this repugnance is 
a real obstacle. What the queen likes, the king will also 
like in the end ; what she hates, he detests in advance." 

''And she hates me t ** 

"OhI» 

^ Let UB be frank. I think we must not stop half-waj 
on this pleasant road." 

" Well, Monseigneur, the queen does not like you.** 

** Then, I am lost 1 No necklace will help me.** 

''There is where you may be mistaken, Prince." 

" The necklace is bought.'* 

" At least, the queen will see that if she does not love 
jou, you love her." 

" Oh, Countess I " 

" Tou know, Monseigneur, that we have agreed to call 
things by their right names." 

" So be it Tou say, then, that you do not despair of 
seeing me, some day, prime minister 1 " 

" I am sure of it." 

" I should be vexed with myself if I failed to ask what 
are your ambitions." 

" I will tell you, Prince, when you shall be in a position 
to gratify them." 

" That is to the point. I will wait until that day.'' 

" Thank you; now let us take supper." 

The cardinal took Jeanne's hand and pressed it as 
Jeanne had so much desired to have it pressed some days 
before. But that time had gone by. She drew away 
her hand. 

"Well, Countess t" 

" Let us take supper, I say, Monseigneur." 

" But I am no longer hungry." 
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"Then let us talk." 

'^ But I have aothiDg more to say/' 

" Then let lis separate." 

"Is that what you call our allianoel Ton diflmim 
mel" 

" In order to belong more truly to one another, Mon- 
seigneur/' she said, " it is necessary above all that we 
should belong to ourselves.'' 

"You are rights Countess; pardon me for being again 
mistaken with regard to you. Oh, I swear that it is for 
the last time." He took her hand and kissed it so re- 
spectfully that he did not see the mocking, diabolical 
smile of the countess, at the words, "This Mrill be the 
last time that I shall be mistaken with regard to you." 

Jeanne rose, conducted the prince as far as the ante- 
chamber. There he stopped and whispered, ''What 
comes next, Countess 1 " 

" It is very plain." 

" What shall I do r 

" Nothing. Wait for me. 

" And you will go — ** 

« To Versailles." 

" When 1 " 

" To-morrow." 

" When shall I hear from you 1 " 

" Immediately." 

" Well then, my patroness, I leave everything to you." 

'^ Leave all to me," and she retired to her own apart- 
ment, went to bed, and looking vaguely at the beautiful 
marble Endymion waiting for Diana, " Decidedly, liberty 
is best) after all," she murmured. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JBANNB ICANAGBB THB QUSBN. 

MiSTBBSS of such a secret, rich in such a fiiture, supported 
by so powerful friends, Jeanne felt strong enough to move 
the world. 

To appear at court, no longer as a suppliant, no longer 
as the poor mendicant protected by Madame de Boulaiu- 
▼iUiers, but as a descendant of the Valois, with an income 
of one hundred thousand francs, with a husband who 
would be a duke ; to be called the fiEivorite of the queen, 
and in this age of intrigue and agitation to govern the 
State by governing the king through Marie Antoinette, — 
this was the panorama which unrolled itself before the 
inexhaustible imagination of the Comtesse de La Motte. 

Early in the day she hastened to Versailles. She had 
no audience appointed ; but her faith in ner good fortune 
bad become so strong that she did not doubt that etiquette 
would yield to her desires. And she was right All the 
officials of the court, so eager to discover the tastes of the 
sovereign, had already noticed how much pleasure Marie 
Antoinette seemed to take in the society of the pretty 
oountess. 

Therefore on her arrival, an intelligent usher placed 
himself in the way of the queen as she was returning 
horn chapel, and said, as if by chance, to one of the gen- 
tlemen in waiting, ** Monsieur, what can be done for 
Madame la Comtesse de La Motte-Valoia, who has no 
letter of audience 1 ^ 
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The queen was talking with Madame de Lamballa On 
hearing Jeanne's name adroitly spoken by this man, she 
stopped and turned round. 

''Did not some one say that Madame de La Motte- 
Yalois is herel" 

*' I believe so^ your Migesty," replied the man. 

"Who says sol" 

" This usher, Madame.^ The usher bowed modestly. 

" I will receive Madame de La Motte-Valois/' said the 
queen, as she passed on. Then, as she reached her apart- 
ments, " You may conduct her to the bath-chamber," she 
said. 

Jeanne, to whom the man related plainly what be had 
done, immediately took out her purse, but the usher 
stopped her by a smile. 

** Madame la Comtesse, please let this debt accumulate ; 
you will be able to pay me with better interest." 

Jeanne returned the money to her pocket. ** Tou are 
right, my friend ; I thank you. Why," she said to her- 
self, " should I not patronize an usher who has patronized 
me 1 I do as much for a cardinal." 

Jeanne soon found herself in the presence of her sov- 
ereign. Marie Antoinette was grave and rather reserved, 
— perhaps for the very reason that she had granted the 
countess this unexpected reception. 

'' The queen imagines," thought the friend of Monsieur 
de Eohan, " that I have come again to beg. Before I have 
spoken twenty words she will have unbent, or will have 
driven me from her presence." 

''Madame," said the queen, "I have not yet had an 
opportunity to speak to the king." 

" Ah, Madame, your Majesty has already been but too 
good to me, and I expect nothing more. I have come — " 

"Why do you comel" said the queen, quick to 
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any change of manner. ''You had not asked for an 
audience. There is something urgent^ perhaps, — for 
yourself r* 

** Something urgent, — yes, Madame ; hut not for 
mysell" 

'* For me, then 1 Come, speak on, Countess I " and the 
queen led Jeanne into the hath-room, where her women 
were waiting. 

The countess, seeing so many persons ahout the queen, 
did not begin the conversation. The queen sent away her 
women. 

^ Madame,** said Jeanne, ** your Majesty sees that I am 
very much embarrassed," 

" Why so 1 I told, you to speak/' 

''Tour Majesty knows — I believe I have told you — 
the very great kindness which Monsieur le Cardinal de 
Rohan has shown me)" 

The queen frowned. " I do not remember,** she said. 

" I thought — ** 

** No matter ; go on." 

'' Well, Madame, his Eminence has done me the honor 
to pay me a visit.** 

"Ahr 

** It was with regard to a veiy good work I have in 
chaige.** 

"Yeiy well. Countess, very weU. I will contribute 
also — to your good work." 

" Your Majesty misunderstands. I have had the honor 
of saying that I asked nothing. Monsieur le Cardinal, as 
usual, spoke to me of the kindness of the queen, of her 
unlimited generosity." 

** And asked that I should patronize his prot^g& 1 '* 

^ At first he did, your Majesty.'* 

** I will do it, not for Monsieur le Cardinal, but for the 
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unfortunate, whom I always help. Only, tell hia Emi- 
nence that I am very much straitened." 

''AlaS| Madame, that is just what I told him! and 
hence the emharrassment I mentioned just now to your 
Migesty." 

"Ah! ah!" 

" I expressed to Monsieur le Cardinal my sense of the 
generosity which constantly empties your purse, always 
too narrow for your desires.'* 

" Well 1 •» 

" See, Monseigneur," I said, ** her Majesty renders her- 
self the slave of her own kindness. She sacrifices herself 
for the poor. The good which she does brings evil to 
herself; and therefore I accused myselL* 

" How so. Countess t " said the queen, who was listen- 
ing attentively, either because Jeanne had attacked her at 
her weak point, or because the supeiior intelligenoe of 
Marie Antoinette perceived that this long preamble must 
be the introduction of something very interesting to 
herself, 

" I told him that your Majesty had given me a large 
sum of money a few days before ; that a thousand times, 
at least, duriug two years such instances of your generosity 
had occurred. I told him that if the queen had been leas 
sensible, less generous, slie would have two millions in her 
coilers, and there would have been no need of denying 
herself that beautiful diamond necklace, — so nobly, so 
courageously, but allow me to say, Madame, so wrongly 
refuseil," 

The queen blushed and looked steadily at Jeanne. 
Evidently the conclusion had been reached in the last 
sentence. Was there any snare, or was it all flattery 1 
Certainly, this point unsettled, there could not fail to be 
some danger for a queen. But Jeanne s lace expressed ao 
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mach sweetness, such candid benevolence and truth, that 
no one could have accused her of perfidy or adulation. 
And as the queen herself possessed a soul full of true 
generosity, and as in generosity there is always strength^ 
and in strength always truth, Marie Antoinette said, with 
a sigh, ** Tes, the necklace is beautiful, — it was beautiful, 
I mean,— and I am very glad that a woman of taste 
praises me for having refused it." 

** If you knew, Madame," cried Jeanne, ** how we come at 
last to understand the feelings of those who love persons 
in whom we are interested! " 

" What do you mean f 

" I mean, Madame, that on hearing of your heroic sac* 
xifice of the necklace^ I saw Monsieur de Rohan turn 
pale.'* 

" Turn pale ! ** 

** In an instant his eyes were filled with tears. I do not 
know, Madame, whether it is true that Monsieur de Eohan 
is a handsome man and an accomplished nobleman, as 
many pretend him to be ; all that I know is that his features, 
at that moment illumined by the fire of his soul, and fur- 
rowed by tears excited by your generous disinterestedness 
—what am I saying 1 by your sublime self-denial — will 
live forever in my memory." 

The queen stopped a moment to start a flow of water 
from the moutli of a gilded swan suspended over the mar- 
ble bath. ** Well, Countess," she said, '' since Monsieur 
de Rohan has appeared to you as handsome and accom* 
phshed as you have just said, I advise you not to let him 
see it. He is a worldly prelate, — a shepherd who gathers 
the sheep as much for himself as for the Lord." 

« Oh, Madame ! " 

" Well, do I calumniate him t Is it not his reputation 1 
Does he not glory in iti Have you not seen him, on cere- 
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monial days, moving his beautiful hands in the air, — fhey 
are beautiful| it is true, — in order to make them whiter, 
while on those hands, sparkling with the pastoral ring, the 
devotees fiasten their eyes, more brilliant than the diamond 
of the cardinal % " 

Jeanne bowed. 

''The cardinal's trophies," pursued the queen, passion- 
ately, ** are numerous. Some of them have made scandaL 
The cardinal is a lover like those of the Fronde. Let 
those praise him who will; I decline to do so." 

** Well, Madame," said Jeanne, completely set at ease by 
this familiarity, '' I do not know whether Monsieur le Car- 
dinal was thinking of those devotees when he spoke so fer- 
vently of your Majesty's virtues ; but I do know this, that 
his beautiful hands were pressed to his heart." 

The queen shook her head, with a forced laugh. 

''Indeed I'' thought Jeanne, "are things going even 
better than we could have thought possible f Is spite 
about to become our auxiliary % Oh, in that case we shall 
have too many fetcilities." 

The queen quickly resumed her dignified and indifferent 
demeanor. " Go on," she said. 

" Tour Majesty freezes me ; this modesty, which lepela 
even the homage — " 

" Of the cardinal 1 Oh, yes I " 

" But why, Madame t " 

" Because I do not believe in his homage. Countess." 

" It ill becomes me," replied Jeaime, with the most pro* 
found respect, " to defend any one who has incurred your 
Majesty's displeasure ; it is not to be doubted for a mo- 
ment that he is guilty, since Le has displeased the 
queen." 

"Moniiieur de Rohan has not displeased me; he has 
offended me. But I am a queen and a Christian ; doubly 
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disposed, therefoiey to forget ofifences," and the queen 
said this with the migestic kindliness which was peculiar 
to her. 

Jeanne was silent. 

'^ Have you nothing more to say t " 

" Your Majesty would suspect me. I should incur your 
anger, your hlame, by expressing an opinion which differed 
from yours." 

"You do not agree with me in my opinion of the 
cardinal} *' 

" Not at all, Madame.'' 

^ You would not speak so if you knew what Prince Louis 
had done against me." 

** I only know what I have seen him do in your Majesty's 
service." 

** He has made polite speeches 1 " 

Jeanne bowed. 

''Courtesies, good wishes, compliments t" continued the 
queen. 

Jeanne was silent. 

** You have a lively friendship for Monsieur de Rohan, 
Countess ; I will not attack him in your presence," and 
the queen began to laugh. 

** Madame," replied Jeanne, ** I prefer your anger to 
your raillery. The sentiment Monsieur de Eohan enter- 
tains for your Majesty is so respectful that I am sure it 
would kill him to see the queen laughing at him." 

** Oh, oh, he has changed very much, then 1 " 

''But your Majesty did me the honor to tell me^ only the 
other day, that for the past ten years Monsieur de Rohan 
has been passionately -^ " 

" I was jesting, Countess," said the queen, severely. 

Jeanne, reduced to silence, appeared to the queen to 
have given up the contest ; but Marie Antoinette was mis' 
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fication ; I will Teimbone him. Boehmer wanted ready 
money, I believe f 

** Yes, Madame." 

** How much, — two hnndred thousand firancs I ** 

" Two hundred and fifty thousand francs.*' 

'* That is just the amount of the quarterly allowance 
given me by the king. It has been sent to me this morn- 
ing, — in advance, to be sure; but^ in short, I have it" 
Then, returning with Jeanne to her chamberi she said to 
the countess, ** Open this drawer, if you please." 

" The first one 1 " 

** No, the second one. Do you see a pocket-book t *' 

'* Here it is, Madame." 

"It contains two hundred and fifty thousand franca. 
Count them." 

Jeanne obeyed. 

" Take them to the cardinal and thank him. Tell him 
that every month I will arrange to pay him thua The 
interest can be arranged later. In this way I shall have 
the necklace which pleased me so much ; and if it embar- 
rasses me to pay it, I shall not at least inconvenience the 
king." She reflected a moment. "And I shall have 
gained the knowledge that I have a friend who has served 
me in a delicate manner — " She paused again. " And 
a friend who has divined my wiBhes,** she said^ offering 
Jeanne her hand, which the countess eagerly seized. 
Then, as she was about to leave the room, after an- 
other pause, "Countess," she said, in a low tone as if 
alarmed at what she was about to say, "you may tell 
Monsieur de Rohan that he will be welcome to YersaiUes^ 
and that I wish to thank him." 

Jeanne rushed out of the room, mad with joy and satis- 
fied pride. She clutched the bank-notes as a vulture 
clutches its stolen prey. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THB queen's POOKBT-BOOK. 

If ever hoises driven to gain a prize flew along the lace- 
couTsey 80 flew the poor horses which carried Jeanne de 
Yalois away from Versailles. The coachman, stimulated 
by the countess, drove them as if they were horses run- 
ning in the Olympic games, who were to gain for their 
master two talents of gold, and for themselves a triple 
ration of hulled barley. 

The cardinal was at home when Madame de La Motte 
came to his hdtel openly and before all the servants. She 
caused herself to be announced more ceremoniously than 
when she had gone to see the queen. 

** Have you just come from Versailles t " he said. 

''Tes, Monseigneur." 

He regarded her attentively; she was impenetrable. 
She saw his agitation, his sadness and distress ; but she 
had no pity. 

« WeU 1 '' he said. 

"Well, tell me, Monseigneur, what do you desire t 
Speak a little, so that I may not reproach myself too 
much." 

'' Ah, Countess, you say that with an air -^ '* 

"Sad,iaitnot1" 

« Killing." 

^ You wished me to see the queen I " 

"Yes." 

VOL. n. — 6 
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** I have seen her. You hoped that aha would allow 
me to speak of you, — she who several times had evinced 
her aversion to yon, and her displeasure on hearing your 
namel" 

<< I see that if I had formed any such desirei I cannot 
expect to see it fulfilled." 

" On the contrary, the queen spoke to me of you." 

" Or rather, you have heen so good as to speak of me 
to her 1" 

" It is true." 

^ And her Mcgesty listened 1 " 

" That requires an explanation." 

" Do not say another word, Countess* I see how great 
a repugnance her Majesty has had — " 

** No, not very great — I ventured to speak of the 
necklace." 

**You dared to say that T thought — " 

** Of huying it for her, yes.*' 

*' Oh, Countess, that was suhlime I and she listened ! " 

" Why, yes." 

'' You told her that I offered those diamonds to her I " 

"She refused decidedly." 

" I am lost I " 

" Refused to accept a gift, yes ; hut the loan -~ '' 

" The loan 1 And you turned my offer so delicately ^ ** 

" So delicately that she accepted." 

" I lend to the queen 1 Countess, is it possihle 1 '' 

** It is much more than giving, is it not I " 

** A thousand times." 

" I thought so. All the same, her Migesty accepts.* 

The cardinal rose, then sat down again. Then coming 
over to Jeanne and taking her hands, " Do not deceive 
me," he said; ''consider that with one word you can 
make me the most miserable of men.* 
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^ One does not play with passions, Monseignenr, unless 
they aze lidicnloos ; hut men of your rank and merit can* 
not he ridicolona'' 

" It is true. Then what you have said — ^ 

'^ Is the exact truth." 

" I have^ then, a secret with the queen 1 ** 

** A secret-^ a momentous secret." 

The cardinal ran to Jeanne and tenderly pressed her 
hand. 

'' I like that clasp of the hand/' said the countess ; ** it 
is like that of a man to a man." 

'' It is that of a happy man to a protecting angeL" 

'' Monseigneur, do not exaggerate.'' 

*• Oh, hut I mean it. My joy, my gratitude — never — " 

^ But yon are exaggerating hoth the one and the other. 
To lend a million and a half to the queen — was that all 
that yon desired 1" 

The cardinal sighed. 

^Buckingham would have asked more from Anne of 
Austria after strewing his pearls on the floor of the royal 
chamher." 

'' What Buckingham obtained, Countess, I am unwilling 
to wish for, even in a dream/* 

'' You can come to an understanding as to that, Mon- 
seigneur^ with the queen herself; for she desired me to 
inform you that she will receive you with pleasure at 
Versailles.'* 

The imprudent woman had no sooner allowed these 
words to escape her lips than the cardinal turned pale, like 
a young man receiving the first kiss of love. He felt 
around him like a man intoxicated, and took hold of the 
nearest chair to support himsell 

" Ah ! ah ! ** thought Jeanne, ^* it is even more serious 
than I imagined. I was thinking of a duchy, a peerage^ 
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an income of a hundred thousand francs ; hat I may now 
go in for a principality, and an income of half a million, 
for Monsieur de Bohan is not actuated hy amhition nor by 
ETarice, but by lore ! " 

Monsieur de Rohan quickly recoTered hiTnuplf Joy is 
not a malady of long duration ; and as he was a man of 
steady purposes, he deemed it adrisable to talk business 
with Jeanne that he might the more quickly forget that 
he had spoken of love; and Jeanne allowed him to 

do 80. 

"My friend," said the cardinal, pressing Jeanne in his 
arms, ** what does the queen propose to do in regard to 
that loan which you suggested to her 1 ** 

** You ask that on the supposition that the queen has no 
money I" 

Precisely." 

Well, the queen proposes to pay you as she would pay 
Boehmer, with this difference : if she had bought of 
Boehmer all Paris would have known it, — a thing not to 
be thought of after her famous saying about the man-of- 
war. The queen therefore wishes to receive the diamonds 
by installments, and make payment for them in the same 
manner. You will afford her the opportunity ; yon are to 
her a discreet cashier, and solvent in case she should meet 
with any obstacle in making the payments, — that is aD. 
She is happy, and she pays ; do not ask for more.'* 

" She pays I What do you mean ! " 

*• The queen — a woman who knows eveiything — 
knows very well that you have debts, Monseigneur. And 
then she is proud ; she is not a friend who will receive 
presents. When I told her that you had advanced two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs— -" 

*• Ton told her that 1 " 

- VThj not 1 " 
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^ It would make the afiGur impossible at once." 

''It afforded her a xeason for accepting your semoe. 
' Nothing for nothing' is the qneen's motto." 

"^Mim Dieur 

Jeanne quietly felt in her pocket and took out the 
queen's pocket-book. 

** What is that t " asked Monsieur de Rohan. 

''A pocket-book containing bank-notes to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs. The queen sends 
them to you with hearty thanks." 

"Oh!" 

''The full amount is there ; I counted the notes." 

* There is no question about that." 

" What are you looking at so intently 1 " 

" I am looking at this pocket-book, which I do not rec- 
ognize as yours." 

" It seems to please you, and yet it is neither rich nor 
handsome." 

" It does please me, and I do not know why.'* 

" You have good taste." 

" Now you are making fun of me. In what way have I 
shown good tastel " 

" Certainly, since your taste agrees with the queen's." 

" This pocket-book — " 

" Was the queen's, Monseigneur.'* 

" Do you wish very much to keep it ! " 

" Oh, very much I " 

Monsieur de Rohan sighed. " That is easily conceived," 
he said. 

" Nevertheless, if it would please you," said the coun- 
tess^ with a smile which might have brought a saint to 
ruin. 

"Ton cannot doubt it, Countess; but I would not 
deprive you of it," 
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« Take it" 

^'Coimtessl" oied the cairliiwil, traiiBpoited with de» 
light, **jou, are a friend the most prodoiu^ the most 
inteUigent^ the most — '* 

"Ye8,yea~ 

'' And hetween us it is — - '' 

** * For life, for death,' — thej always say thatb No^ I 
have only one merit.*' 

" What is it, then t " 

** That of having pushed your affidm with oonsideiahle 
success and with very much seaL" 

** If that were your only merits my friend, I might say 
that I am almost equal to you, inasmuch as I, while you, 
poor dear, went to Versaillee^ -^ I also was working for 
you." 

Jeanne looked at the cardinal with surprise. 

" Tes," he resumed, " a mere trifle. My hanker came to 
propose my taking stock in some enterprise for draining 
and cultivating a marsh somewhere. He assured me the 
profit was sure, and I agreed." 

" And you did welL" 

** Oh, you will see in a moment that you always occupy 
the first place in my thoughts." 

"The second, you mean; and that is more than I 
deserve. But go on.*' 

" My banker gave me two hundred shares, and I took a 
quarter of them for you." 

'* Oh, Monseigneur 1 " 

** Let me finish. Two hours later he came again. The 
sole &ct of my subscription for those shares had raised the 
value of the stock a hundred per cent. He handed me a 
hundred thousand francs." 

** A fine speculation." 
Of which here is your share, dear Countess, -^ I should 
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aaj, dear fiiend," and ficom the package of two bandied 
and fifty thousand franos given by the queen he slipped 
twenty-five thousand francs into Jeanne's hands. 

" That is very good of you, Monseigneur,— gift for gift. 
But what pleases me most is that you thought of me." 

'' I shall always do so/' replied the cardinal, kissing her 
hand. 

^And you may count on the same ficom me. Au 
revoir^ Monseigneur, soon -~ at Versailles/' and Jeanne 
took her departure, after giving the cardinal a memoran- 
dum of the payments appointed by the queen, the first of 
which would be five hundred thousand francs in one 
month from date. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

m WmOH WB AGAIN MEET DOCTOR LOUIS. 

Pkbhafs our leadeis, lemembermg in what a difficult poei- 
tion we left Monsieur de Chamy, will be grateful to us for 
leading them hack to that antechamber in Versailles to 
which the brave sailor, never intimidated by men or ele- 
mentSy had fled in fear of fiunting in the presence of 
three women, — the queen, Andr^e, and Madame de La 
Motte. 

When he reached the middle of the antechamber, Mon- 
sieur de Chamy perceived that he could go no feirther. 
He staggered and held out hie arms. It was noticed that 
his strength had given way, and several persons ran to his 
leliefl The young officer fainted. After some moments 
he came to himself^ and had no suspicion that the queen 
had seen him, and perhaps, under the first impulse of her 
anxiety, would have hastened to him, had not Andrte, 
incited by jealousy rather than by regaid for propriety, 
checked her movement 

It was fortunate, however, that the queen, warned by 
Andr&, had remained in her chamber ; for hardly had the 
door closed when she heard an usher announcing, ** The 
king!'* 

As the king passed through the antechamber, at- 
tended by several officers of his household, he paused on 
seeing a man lying on a bench in the recess of a window, 
and in a condition that seemed to alarm the two guards 
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who were attending to him, who weie not accustomed to 
aee officen fiunt away without reason. So, while support- 
ing Monsieur de Chamy, they called out to him ; ** Mon* 
flieor 1 Monsieur 1 what^ then, is the matter ^ " 

But Monsieur de Chamy had no voice and could not 
reply. The king, understanding from that silence the 
gravity of the case, moved quickly toward the sufferer. 
<* Why, yesy" said he, ''yes^ it is some one who has lost 
consdousness.** 

On hearing the king's voice the two guards turned 
aioundy and by a mechanical movement relaxed their 
hold on Monsieur de Chamy, who feU, or rather, sustain- 
ing himself with the remains of his strength, slid groaning 
to the floor. 

^ Oh ! gentlemen,'^ said the king, ''what are you doing t" 

They hastened to raise Monsieur de Chamy, who had 
again fiunted away, and gently placed him in an easy- 
chair. 

''Oh I** cried the king, suddenly, on recognizing the 
young officer; "why, it is Monsieur de Chamy J" 

<* Monsieur de Chamy 1" cried the attendants. 

^YeB, Monsieur de Sufiren's nephew." 

These words had a magical effect. Chamy was imme- 
diately inundated with perfumed waters, as if he were 
in the midst ci women. A doctor arrived and hastily 
examined the patient The king, curious in everything 
pertaining to science, and compassionate toward all suffer- 
ing, remained through the examination. 

The doctor^s first care was to open the young man's 
Test and shirty to give the air access to his chest; but in 
doing this he made an unexpected discovery. 

** A wound I ** said the king, becoming more interested, 
and coming nearer that he might see more clearly. 

" Tes, yes," murmured Monsieur de Chamy, trying to 
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niae himself and looking weakly around; ''an oki 
wound which has leopened ; it is nothings" and his hand 
slighUj pressed the doctoi^s fingem 

A physician understands, and ought to undetstand, 
everything. This was not a physician of the courts but a 
surgeon from the city of Versailles. He wished to give 
himself importance. ** Oh 1 '' said he, ** an old wound ; it 
pleases you to say so, Monsieur, but its edges are too fresh, 
the blood is too red, »- that wound is not twenty-four 
hours old.'' 

Chamy, to whom that contradiction brought a supply 
of strength, stood up and said : *' I cannot suppose^ 
Monsieur, that you intend to inform me at what time I 
received my wound. I have told you, and I tell you 
again, that it is an old wound/' 

At that moment Chamy perceived and recognissd the 
king. ** The king I " he said, and immediately buttoned 
his vest as if ashamed that his weakness had been exposed 
to a spectator so illustrious. 

** Tes, Monsieur de Chamy," replied the king ; '' and I 
am very glad that I came this way, and may perhaps 
bring you some relief." 

"A scratch. Sire," stammered Chamy, —''an old 
wound, Sire, that is all." 

" Old or new," said Louis XVI., " the wound has ena* 
bled me to see your blood, — the precious blood of a brave 
gentleman." 

" Whom two hours on his bed will restore to health," 
added Chaniy, and he tried to rise again. But he had 
over-estimated his strength. He became dizzy, tottered on 
his legs, and fell back again into the armchaiii 

" Really,*' said the king, " he is very ilL" 

" Oh, yes," said the doctor, with a shrewd and diplo- 
matic manner ;^ " but we may save him yet" 
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The king was a man of honor ; he had conjectoied that 
C'namy was concealing something. That secret was sacred 
to him. Many another man would have sought to elicit 
it from the doctor^ who seemed not unwilling to disclose 
it ; hut Louis XYI. preferred to leave the secret with its 
owner. ^I do not wish/' he said, ''that Monsieur de 
Ghamy should expose himself to danger hy returning 
home. Let him he cared for here. Send immediately 
for his uncle. Monsieur de Sufifren, and when this gentle* 
man," designating the officious practitioner; ** shall have 
heen thanked for his servicesy let my own physician. Doc* 
tor Louis, he summoned." 

An officer hastened to execute the king's orders. Two 
others raised Chamy and carried him to the end of the 
gallery to the chamher of the commander of the guards. 
Monsieur de Sufifren was sent for, and Doctor Louis ar* 
rived to take charge of the patient 

We are already acquainted with this man, honest, wise^ 
and modest, of an intelligence leas hrilliant than useful, -^ 
a hrave laborer in that immense field of science in which, 
if he who gathers the harvest is more honored, he who 
opens the furrow is not less honorable. 

Behind the doctor, bending over his patient, was Mon- 
sieur de Suffren, who, summoned by a messenger, had 
hastened thither. The illustrious sailor could not under* 
stand that sudden illness. When he had taken Chamy's 
hand and looked at his dull eyes, " Strange 1 " he said, 
''it is very strange. Doctor, my nephew has never been 
iU before." 

" That proves nothing. Monsieur," replied the doctor. 

" The air of Versailles must be very oppressive ; for, I 
repeat, I have seen Olivier at sea for the last ten years^ 
and always vigorous, always erect as a mast." 

" It is his wound," said one of the officers. 
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'' What do you mean % " exclaimed the admiiaL ** Oli- 
vier was never wounded in his life." 

** Ohy I beg pardon," said the officer, pointing to the 
crimsoned cambric, ''but I thought-*" 

Monsienr de Su£fren saw the blood. 

" Enough, enough 1 " said the doctor, abruptly, after 
feeling his patient's pulse. "Are we to discuss the origin 
of the malady t We have the malady itself; let us be 
content with it, and cure it if we can." 

The admiral was pleased with this decided style of 
speech ; it was like that used by surgeons on his vessels. 
'' Is it very dangerous. Doctor 1 " he asked, with more 
emotion than he wished to show. 

** About as dangerous as a cut of a razor on the chin." 

** Good I Thank the king, gentlemen. Olivier, I shall 
come back to see you." 

Olivier moved his eyes and his fingers, as if at the same 
time to express his thanks to his uncle who was going 
away, and to the doctor who had persuaded him to go. 
Then, happy because he was in bed, and in the care of a 
man full of intelligence and kindness, he pretended to fall 
asleep. The doctor sent every one away. 

Olivier soon slept in fetct, not without having given 
thanks to Heaven for what had happened to him, or rather 
that no misfortune had happened to him under circum- 
stances so grave. Then he became feverish. He went 
through again and again, in feverish dreams, the scene 
with Philippe, the scene with the queen, and the scene 
with the king, and then fell into that terrible circle which 
the raging blood throws like a net around the mind. He 
became delirious. Three hours later they could hear him in 
the gallery where the guards were on duty. The doctor 
noticed this, and calling his servant, ordered him to take 
Olivier in his arms. Olivier uttered plaintive cries* 
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** Roll the connteipane lound his head," said the doctor. 

** And what shall I do with him) " asked the servant. 
" He is too heavy, and he resists. I must have one of the 
goards to help me." 

" Yon are a poor chicken-heart if yoa are a&aid of a 
flick man," said the doctor. 

^Monsieur — " 

** And if yon find him too heavy you are not so strong 
as yoa thought. I shall have to send you back to 
Auvergne." 

The threat produced its effect. Chamy, crying oui^ 
howling, and gesticulating, was carried off like a feather 
by the Auvergnese, in full view of the guards. The latter 
clustered about the doctor questioning him. 

''Gentlemen," said the doctor, shouting to drown 
Chamy's cries^ " you can understand that I am not going 
to walk a league every hour to visit this patient whom 
the king has confided to me. Your gallery is at the end 
of the world." 

** Where are you taking him, then. Doctor ) '^ 

^ To my own quarters. I have two rooms here, yoa 
know. I shall sleep in one of them, and by day after 
to-morrow, if no one meddles with him, I will give you a 
good account of him." 

** But, Doctor," said the officer in command, " I assure 
yoa that the patient would be well lodged here ; we all 
love Monsieur de Suffren, and — - " 

** Yes, yes ; I know all about this care of comrades for 
one another. The wounded man is thirsty ; they are kind 
to him, give him drink, and he dies. To the devil with 
such care as that I it has killed patients enough for me." 

Before the doctor had finished speaking, Olivier^s cries 
ooold no longer be heard* 

** Indeed|" pursued the worthy doctor, " that was very 
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well thought of I There is only one danger now, — the 
king will want to see the sick man. And if he sees him, 
he will hear him. The devil 1 there is no time to lose. 
I most speak to the queen ; she will give me advice.** 

The good doctor, having formed this resolution with 
the promptitude of a man who counts the seconds^ del- 
uged the £Eice of the wounded man with cold water, placed 
him in bed in such a position that he would not hurt him- 
self by turning over or falling. He put a padlock on the 
window-shutter, double-locked the door of the room, and 
putting the key in his pocket repaired to the queen, after 
having assured himself by listening outside, that Oliviei^B 
cries could not be understood, even should they be heard. 

It need hardly be said that as a precaution the Auvep* 
gnese had been shut up in the room with the sick man. 

Near the door the doctor met Madame de Misery, whom 
the queen had sent to obtain news of the wounded man. 
She insisted on entering. 

''Come along, Madame," he said, ''I am just gomg 
out." 

*' But, Doctor, the queen is waiting I " 

'' I am on my way to the queen, Madame.** 

** The queen desires — ** 

*' The queen shall know as much as she desires to know^ 
I promise you, Madame. Let us go ; " and he did go, so 
quickly that he forced the first lady in waiting of Marie 
Antoinette to run in order to keep up with him* 
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CHAPTER XL 

AGBI 80MNIA. 

Thb queen was awuting the retuin of Madame de IGseiy ; 
she was not expecting the doctor. The latter entered with 
aocostomed familiarity. 

' If adamoi'' he said aloud, '^ the patient, in whom the 
and your Majesty are interested, is doing as well as 
can he expected in a case of fever/' 

The queen knew the doctor; she was well aware of 
his aversion to those persons who, he said, ''uttered 
whole cries for only half sufferings." She had an idea 
that Monsieur de Chamy was exaggerating his condition. 
Brave women are inclined to underrate the courage of 
brave men« 

** Is the wound a slight one 1 "* she asked. 

^'Eh I eh I ** said the doctos 

"A scratch — '' 

** Why, no, no, Madame ; hut whether scratch or wound^ 
all I know is that he has fever." 

" Poor fellow I A very violent fever 1 ** 

** A terrible fever." 

"What I " said the queen, in terror ; " I did not thmk 
that so suddenly — fever — " 

The doctor looked at the queen for a moment. ^ There 
are fevers and fevers," he replied. 

''My dear Louis, reaUy you frighten me, — you, who 
are usuaUy so reassuring. I do not know what can have 
come over you this evening,'' 
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" Nothing extraordinaiy." 

** Ah I for instance, you keep taming round ; you lotik 
from right to left ; you appear as if yon wanted to confide 
to me a great secret." 

** Eh I perhaps I do.** 

** I thought so, — a secret about the fever t " 

" Why, yes." 

^ About Monsieur de Chamy's fever f 

•* Why, yes.*' 

''And you came to tell me this secretf 

" Why, yes." 

*' Be quick, then. You know how curious I am. Oome, 
let us begin at the beginning." 

" Like Httle Jean 1 *' 

** Yes, my dear Doctor." 

«« Well, Madame 1 • 

** Well, I am waitings Doctor." 

" No ; it is I who am waiting." 

** What do you mean 1 " 

''For you to question me, Madame. I cannot tell a 
story very well ; but if you ask me questions, I can answer 
like a book." 

"Well, I asked you to tell me how Monsieor de 
Chamy's fever is getting on." 

" No ; you begin wrong. In the first place, ask me how 
it happens that Monsieur de Chamy is in my apartment^ 
in one of my two little rooms, instead of beuig in the 
galleiy, or in the guard-room 1 * 

" Well, then, I do ask. Indeed, it is astonishing,* 

" Well, Madame, I did not leave Monsieur de Chamy 
in this gallery, or in this guard-room, because Monsieur de 
Chamy is not suffering from an ordinary fever." 

The queen made a gesture of surprise. " What do yon 
meant" 
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** Monsienr de Chamyy when he has a fever, is immedi- 
ately delirious.*' 

** Oh I " said the queen, clasping her hands. 

'* And,'' continued Louis, approaching the queen, '* when 
he is delirious — - the poor young man ! — - he says a great 
many things it would he improper for the gentlemen of 
the guard, or any other person, to hear." 

« Doctor I " 

<< Ah, Madame, you should not have questioned me if 
you did not wish me to answer." 

** Say on, dear Doctor ; " and the queen took his liand. 
'^ This young man is an atheist, perhaps, and hlasphemes 
in his delirium.'' 

" Not at all I On the contraiy, he is a devotee." 

''Perhaps there is something of exaltation in his 
ravings 1" 

** Exaltation is the very word.'' 

The queen composed her features, and assuming that 
superh dignity of manner which always accompanies the 
actions of princes accustomed to the respect of others and 
their own self-esteem, — a faculty indispensable to the 
lords of the earth in retaining self-control, — ** Monsieur 
de Chamy," she said, ''has been recommended to me. 
He is the nephew of Monsieur de Suffren, our hero. He 
has rendered me personal services, and I wish to be to 
him as a relation, a dear friend. Therefore, tell me the 
truth ; I must and will hear it" 

" But I cannot tell you, Madame," replied Louis ; " and 
since your Majesty has such a desire to know about it, I 
know of no way but for your Majesty to hear it yoursell 
Then, if this young man should say anything improper, 
the queen will not be angiy at the indiscretion which may 
have allowed the secret to be divined, nor at the impru* 
dence which might have concealed it." 

VOL. iz. — 6 
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** I acknowledge yonr oonsideiatioii/' said the queen ; 
" and since Monsieur de Charny says such strange things 
in his delirium — " 

" Things which your Majesty ought to hear in order to 
appreciate them/' said the good doctor ; and he took the 
tremhling hand of the queen* 

'* But above all, take care/' cried the queen ; " I can do 
nothing here without being followed up by some kindly 
spy.'* 

" I shall be the only one to-night. We have only to go 
the length of my corridor, which has a door at either end. 
I will lock that by which we enter, and no one will be near 
us, Madame.'* 

" I trust to my dear doctor," said the queen, and tak- 
ing the doctor's arm she glided out of the apartment, 
palpitating with curiosity. 

The doctor kept his promise. Never was king, march- 
ing to battle or setting out to make a recounoissanoe, ^ 
never was queen, seeking an adventure, more carefully 
attended by a captain of the guards or an officer of the 
palace. 

The doctor locked the first door, and approached the 
second, against which he placed his ear* 

** Well," said the queen, ** is your patient in there 1 ** 

'^ No, Madame ; he is in the second room. Oh, if he had 
been in this room you would have heard him at the end of 
the corridor. Just listen at this door." 

She heard, indeed, an inarticulate murmur of meanings. 
" He is groaning, he is sufferings Doctor." 

'' Not at all ; he does not groan at all. He is speaking 
distinctly. Stay, I will open this door." 

" But I do not wish to go in where he is," cried the 
queen, drawing back. 

** I do not propose that you shall," said the doctor. ^ I 
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only wish yon to listen in the adjoining room^ wherei with« 
out fear of seeing or being seen^ you can hear all that the 
wounded man says.'' 

''All these mysteries, all these preparations, Mghten 
me/' murmured the queen. 

" How will it be, then, when you have heard him 1 " 
replied the doctor, and he went alone into Chamy's room. 

Dressed in his regimental small clothes, the buckles of 
which the good doctor had unfisistened, his well-formed 
legs encased in silk stockings, his arms stretched out like 
those of a corpse, and rigid in the fine, crumpled cambric 
sleeves, Chamy endeavored now and then to raise from the 
pillow his head, which was as heavy as lead. A hot per^ 
spiration was streaming from his forehead, and locks of his 
hair dung to his temples. Overwhelmed, crushed, inert, 
he was no more than a thought, a sentiment, a reflection ; 
his body lived no longer bat by the flame of thought, con- 
stantly springing up in his brain like that of a wick in its 
alabaster vase* 

It is not an empty comparison we have chosen ; for this 
flame, the sole existence of Chamy, illuminated, fantastically 
and softly, certain details which memory alone, unaided by 
passion, could have found little food for romance. 

Chamy was relating to himself his interview in the 
coach with the German lady he had met on the road from 
Paris to Versailles. 

" German ! German ! " he was constantly repeating. 

*' Tes, a German lady, — we all know that^" said the 
doctor; "on the road to Versailles." 

'' Queen of France," he exclaimed suddenly. 

** Eh I " said the doctor, looking into the room where 
the queen was standing. " ^Nothing less than that. What 
do you say to that, Madame ) " 

*' What a dreadful thing it is/' murmured Chamy, " to 
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lore an aogel, a woman, to love her madly, to giro one^a 
life for her, and then on approaching her to find nothing 
more than a qneen of TeWet and gold, metal and doth, 
without a heart 1 " 

'^ Oh I " said the doctor, with a constrained langfa. 

Chamy paid no attention to the inteimption. " I would 
love," he said, ** a married woman. I wonld love her with 
that passion which makes one forget ererything else. 
Well, I will say to that woman : ' There remain to ns 
some happy days on this earth; aU those without love 
which await us in the future will not he equal to these few 
blessed ones I Come, my well-heloTed, so long as you 
loye me and I love you, we shall lead the life of the elect. 
Afterward, — well, after that will come death, like the life 
we are Hying now. Therefore let us enjoy the blessings 
of love-' " 

** Not badly aigued for a man in a fever,'' munnured the 
doctor, " though the morality of it might be improved." 

" But her children I '* cried Chamy, suddenly, with rage ; 
'* she will not leave her two children.'' 

^That is an obstacle, hte nodus," said the doctor, with a 
sublime mingling of raillezy and gentleness, as he wiped 
Chamy's brow. 

" Oh I " continued the young man, insensible to every- 
thing, '^ the children could be carried off in the skirt of a 
trevelling coat ! Come, Chamy, if you can cany off in 
your arms the mother, who is lighter than a linnet's wing, 
since you can take her up without feeling any burden but 
a thrill of love, can you not also cany off the children of 
Marie — Ah— " 

He uttered a terrible cry. 

" The children of a king would be a burden so heavy 
that the void they left would be felt through half the 
world." 
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The doctor left his patient and approached the queen. 
He found her standing, cold and trembling ; he took her 
handy which was shaking. 

''Yon are right,'' she said. ''This is more than de- 
lirium ; this young man would incur a terrible danger if he 
were overheard." 

"Listen I Usten I " siud the doctor. 

** No, not another word.** 

** He is becoming more quiet. Hark ! he is praying." 

Indeed, Chamy had raised himself up and joined his 
hands ; he fixed his great, astonished eyes on vacancy. 

*^ Marie," he said, in a gentle and thrilling tone, ^ Marie, 
I have fdt that you loved me. Oh, I will say nothing 
about it. Tour foot touched mine in the coach, Marie, 
and I felt like dying. Your hand fell upon mine — there 
— there — I will say nothing of it ; it is the secret of my 
life. My blood may flow from my wound, Marie, but the 
secret shall not issue with it. My enemy has steeped his 
sword in my blood ; but if he knows something of my 
secret, he knows nothing of yours. Therefore, fear noth- 
ing, Marie I do not even tell me that you love me; it 
is useless; since you blushed, I have nothing more 
to learn." 

" Oh, oh 1 " said the doctor. " It is no longer fever 
alone ; see how calm he is ; it is — " 

" It is — " said the queen, with anxiety. 

"It is an ecstasy, Madame, and ecstasy resembles 
memory; it is indeed the memory of a soul recalling 
heaven." 

" I have heard enough," murmured the queen, so agi- 
tated that she attempted to flee. 

The doctor stopped her. " Madame^ Madame," he said, 
" what do you wish me to do ) " 

"Nothing, Doctor; nothing." 
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** But if the king ahoold wiah to see bis prot^ t" 

** Ab* yes. Oh, that would be a misfoztane 1 " 

«• What shall I say r' 

** Doctor, I have not an idea; I cannot find a woid ; this 
fidghtful spectacle has unnerved me." 

'' And you have caught the fever of tbia ecsfcatic," said 
the doctor, in a low voice ; '^ your pulse is at a hundred at 
least" 

The queen did not answer ; she withdrew her hand and 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

AHDRJB. 

Thb doctor lemained thoughtful, looking after the queen 
as she withdrew. Then shaking his head, he murmured 
to himself : ** There are in this palace mysteries which are 
not within the reach of mj science* Against some of them 
I arm myself with a lancet, and pierce the veins to cure 
themj against others I arm myself with reproach, and 
pierce the heart Shall I cure themi" 

Then, when the attack was over, he closed Chamy's 
eyes, which had remained open and haggard, hathed his 
temples with water and vinegar, and hestowed upon him 
those attentions which change the huming atmosphere 
that surrounds the invalid into a paradise of delight 
Then, seeing that the features of the patient were hecom- 
ing calm, that the sohs were giving place to sighs, that 
some vague syllables escaped from his lips instead of 
furious words, " Yes, yes, there was not merely sympathy, 
but some powerful influence/' he said ; " it seemed as if 
this delirium started up to meet the visitor who has just 
retired. Yes; human atoms move, as in the vegetable 
world moves the fecundating dust. Yes ; thought has its 
secret modes of communication ; hearts have their hidden 
approaches.'* 

Suddenly the doctor started, turned, and listened in- 
tently. " Well,** he murmured, " who can it be now t " 
He had heard something like a murmur and the rustling 
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of a dress at the farther end of the corridor. '' It cannot 
be the queen/' he said to himself. ** She would not so 
soon change her course of action. Let us see." 

He went quietly and opened another door communi- 
cating with the corridor ; and putting out his head with- 
out noise, he saw within ten feet of him a woman dressed 
in a long robe, standing motionless like a statue of despair. 
The feeble light placed in the corridor was insufficient to 
illumine it from one end to the other; but the figure was 
visible in the moonlight^ which for a moment was unob- 
soured by clouds. 

The doctor noiselessly withdrew, and passing rapidly 
to the door near which the woman stood, he suddenly 
opened it. She cried out, reached forth her hands, and 
met those of Doctor Louis. 

" Who is there 1 " asked the doctor, with more of kind- 
ness than of menace in his tone ; for he had inferred from 
her immobility that she was listening with her heart 
rather than with her ears. 

'* It is I, Doctor, I," replied a voice, sweet and sad. 

Although that voice was not unknown to the doctor, 
it awakened in his mind only a vague and indistinct 
remembrance. 

" It is I, Andr^ de Tavemey, Doctor." 

" Ah I what is the matter 1 Is she ill, then t " 

*'Sh€/" cried Andr^e. " Who, then, iBshef* 

The doctor saw that he had committed an imprudence. 
** I beg pardon ! " he said ; ** but a little while ago I saw 
a woman going away. Perhaps it was you 1 " 

" Ah, yes 1 a woman has been here before me, then f " 
and Andr6e uttered these words with such an accent of 
curiosity that the doctor could have no doubt as to the 
sentiment that prompted them. 

"My dear child," he replied, "it seems to me that we 
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are playing at cioss-pniposes. Of whom are you speaking 1 
What do you wish 1 Explain yooiself." 

^Doctor,** replied Andr^ in melancholy tonee that 
went to the hearty " do not tiy to deceive me 1 Yon may 
admit to me that a woman has been heie, for I saw her." 

** £h I who said that no one had been here 1 " 

** Tes ; but a woman, — a woman. Doctor ! " 

** Certainly, a woman, —unless you would maintain the 
theory that a woman is a woman only to the age of forty 
years." 

" Then she who came here was forty years old 1 " cried 
Andr^ with a sigh of relief. 

^ When I say forty years, I do not give her whole age 
by five or six years ; but then we must be polite to our 
£nends, and Madame de Misery is one of mine.** 

''Madame de Miseryt" 

" Certainly." 

**li\B^ indeed, she who came here t" 

''And why the deuce shouldn't I tell you if it were 
any one elsef" 

« Oh, I was thinking — ** 

" Indeed, women are all alike, — incomprehensible ! I 
thought I knew you ; but no, you are as unintelligible as 
all the rest It is enough to make one swear 1 ** 

" Good Doctor, dear Doctor — " 

" Enough. Let us come to the point.** 

Andrfee looked at him anxiously. 

" Is she worse than she was 1 " he asked. 

"Whot** 

" The queen, of course." 

" The queen I " 

" Tes, the queen, at whose order Madame de Misery 
came to seek me a little while ago. She has one of her 
aaffocttting 8pell% with palpitations, — a sad disease, my 
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dear young lad j, and incoiable. Tell me abont hflr, if 
you are sent by her, and let na letnm ai once.** 

The doctor made a movement as if to go from that 
place; bat Andiee gently checked him, and replied, ''No, 
dear Doctor, I did not come on bdialf of the queen. I 
did not even know that she was ilL Poor qneen ! had I 
known that— Ah, pardon me, Doctor 1 but I am no 
longer aware of what I am saying.** 

<* I see that clearly." 

'^ I know neither what I am saying, nor what I am 
doing." 

" Ohy I know what you are doing ! You are taming fiunt" 

In fact^ Andr^ had withdrawn her hand from the 
doctor's arm, and it fell lifeless by her side ; she leaned 
forward, white and cold. The doctor held her up, and 
spoke to her encoaragingly. 

Andree then made a violent effort to recover heraelf. 
That strong soul which had never allowed itself to be 
prostmted either by pain or by grie( tightened now its 
springs of steeL " Doctor/' she said, ** you know that I 
am nervous, and that the darkness frightens me. I have 
lost my way in the dark, and that is why I am in such a 
state." 

''And why in the world do you expose yourself to the 
risk of losing your way in the darkness 1 No one, you 
say, has sent you ; nothing has brought you." 

** I did not say nothing^ Doctor ; I said no one." 

" Ah 1 subtleties, my dear patient We are not very 
comfortably placed here for considering them. Let us go 
elsewhere, especially if they are likely to continue." 

^ Ten minutes. Doctor, is all that I ask of you." 

'' Ten minutes, so be it, — but not standing ; my legs 
positively forbid that sort of a dialogue. We will go and 
sit down." 



'* Whexe, then 1 ^ 

*' On the bench in the comdor^ if agieeable to you.'* 

** And no one will hear xxa, you think. Doctor 1 " said 
Andr^e, in alarm. 

"No one.'* 

** Not even the wounded man in there I ** she continued 
in the same tone, pointing to the chamber of the invalid. 

** No," said the doctor, " if any one could hear us, that 
poor fellow certainly could not." 

Andr^e clasped her hand& '' My Qod ! is he, then, so 
illl" she asked. 

" He certainly is not well. But let us speak of what 
brings you here. Quick, my child, quick ; you know the 
queen expects me." 

" Well, Doctor," said Andr6e, sighing, *' we are speak- 
ing of it^ it seems to me." 

"Whatl Monsieur de Chamy I" 

^It is about him. Doctor, — I came to get news of 
him." 

The silence with which the doctor received these words, 
which he might have expected, was chilling. He was, in 
fiict^ comparing Andrde's demeanor with that of the queen. 
He saw these two women led by the same sentiment, and 
he judged by the symptoms that this sentiment was a 
violent love. 

Andr^e, who was ignorant of the queen's visit, and who 
could not look into the doctox^s heart, full of kindliness 
and compassion, understood his silence as implying blame. 
She defended herself against that condemnation, silent 
though it was. 

" It seems to me, Doctor, that you can pardon the step 
I have taken, since Monsieur de Chamy is suffering from 
a wound received in a duel, and that wound was given by 
my brother." 
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^ Tour brother ! " cried Doetor Louib ; '^ it is Monsiear 
Philippe de Tayemej who has wounded Monsiear de 
Chamyl" 

« Certainly." 

'^Ohy I was not acquainted with that tact^ 

** Bat now that you know it yoa find it natazal, do you 
not, that I should make inquiries f ** 

** Of course, my child/* said the good doctor, delighted 
to find a reason for indulgence. ** I was uninformed, and 
could not conjecture the true explanation." These last 
words he emphasized in a way which showed Andr^ that 
he adopted her explanation with some reserve. 

'' Come now, Doctor/' sai4 Andr^e, leaning with both 
hands on his arm, and looking in his fiice ; ** come, tell 
me your whole thought.** 

''Why, I have done so. Why should I make any 
mental reservations t ** 

** A duel between two gentlemen is a common thing, it 
is an every day affair." 

** The only thing which would give importance to this 
duel would be the fact that our two young men had fought 
about some woman." 

^ About a woman, Doctort** 

''Tes ; about you, for example." 

** About me I " Andr^ sighed. '' No, Doctor, it was 
not for me that Monsieur de Chamy fought." 

The doctor had the air of being satisfied with the 
answer, but he determined in some way or other to have 
an explanation of the sigh. ** Then," he said, ** I under- 
stand,*- it was your brother who sent to obtain an exact 
account of the wounded man's condition." 

** Yes, it Lb my brother ; yes. Doctor," said Andr^ 

The doctor looked her in the face. '' Oh I I will soon 
find out the secret of your hearty inflexible soul," he mup* 
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muied. Tben aload, ''Well, then, I wUl tell jou the 
whole trath, which should be spoken to eveij one desirous 
of knowing it. Report it to your brother, and let him 
make his arrangements accordingly. Tou understand f " 

*' Noy Doctor ; for I do not know what you mean by 
these woidsy ' Let him make his anangements accordingly/ " 

'' I mean this : up to the present time the king still 
condemns the fighting of duels. He no longer insists 
upon the observance of the edicts^ it is true ; but when a 
duel has caused scandal, his Majesty banishes or imprisons." 

"That is true, Doctor." 

*' And when unfortunately a man dies, — oh I then, the 
king is pitiless. Well, advise your dear brother to keep 
himself in hiding for a little while." 

''Doctor," cried Andr^e, — "Doctor, Monsieur de 
Chamy is, then, veiy ill 1 " 

" Listen, dear young lady 1 I promised you the truth, 
and here it is : if by this time to-morrow the fever 
which has just begun, and which is consuming him, 
should not have subsided. Monsieur de Chamy will be a 
dead man." 

Andr^ felt that she was going to shriek. She pressed 
her hand to her throat; she buried her nails in her flesh 
that she might allay in physical pain this anguish which 
was tearing her heart. The doctor could not see upon 
her features the signs of this inward struggle. 

Andr^e controlled herself like a woman of Sparta. " My 
brother," she said, " will not fly. He has fought Monsieur 
de Chamy like a brave man ; if he had the misfortune to 
wound him, it was in self-defence ; if he has killed him, 
God will judge him." 

^ She did not come on her own account," said the doc- 
tor to himself; " therefore, it must be for the queen. Let 
us see if her Msgesty has carried her thoughtlessness to 
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such an extreme." Then^ speaking aloud to Axidi4e, 
** What effect has this duel had on the queen f " he asked. 

" The queen 1 I do not know/' replied Andr^. '^How 
does it concern the queen f " 

" She likes Monsieur de Tavemey, I presume.*' 

" WeU, Monsieur de Tavemej is safe ; let us hope that 
her Majesty will defend my brother if he is accused." 

The doctor^ beaten on both sides of his double hypothe- 
sis, abandoned the attack. '^ I am not a physiologist^" he 
said to himself, " I am only a surgeon. Why the devil 
when I know so much about the play of muscles and 
nerresy should I trouble myself about the play of womanly 
caprice and passion) — Mademoiselle^ you have learned 
what you desire to know. Advise Monsieur de Tavemey 
to fly, or not, as you please. My business is to try to 
save the wounded man — this night ; if I do not succeed 
to-night in saving him, death, which quietly carries on its 
work, will take him from me within twenty-four hours. 
Adieu,** and he gently, but firmly, closed the door upon 
her. 

Andr^ pressed her hand convulsively to her forehead 
when she found herself alone, ^ alone with that tetrible 
reality. It seemed to her as if death, of which the doc- 
tor had spoken so calmly, had already descended into that 
chamber, and was stalking through the dark corridor in its 
white winding-sheet; it seemed as if the breath of this 
melancholy apparition froze her limbs. She fled to her 
room, locked the door, and throwing herself on her knees 
by the side of the bed, ** My God ! " she cried, with frenzy, 
while burning tears fell from her eyes, — " my God 1 thou 
art not unjust^ thou art not unwise, thou art not cruel, 
my God 1 Thou who canst do everything, thou wilt not 
let this young man die, who has done no harm and who 
is so much loved. My God 1 we poor human beings be- 
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Keve in the power of thy kindness, althongh trembling 
always before the power of thy wrath. But II — I who 
pray to thee — I have been soffidently tried in this world ; 
I have suffered without having committed crime. Well, 
I have never complained, even to thee; I have never 
doubted thee. If now when I pray to thee ; if now when 
I entreat ; if now when I ask for the life of a young man, 
— if now thou shouldst refuse me, O my God I I would 
say that thou hadst made use of all thy power againsi 
me, and that thou art a God of wrath, of insatiable ven- 
geance; I would say — oh, I blaspheme; pardon me, I 
blaspheme 1 and thou dost not smite me 1 Pardon ! 
pardon 1 thou ait indeed the God of clemency and 
mercy 1 " 

Andrfe felt her sight failing, her strength giving way; 
she fell inanimate upon the floor. When she woke from 
this cold sleep and remembered everything, her fears 
and her giiefe, " My God I ** she murmured, in a bitter 
tone ; ^ thou hast been unmerciful 1 I love him ! Oh, 
yes, I love him ! that is enough, is it not f Now, will 
thou kill himr 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

DSLQUUII. 

God doubUesB listeiied to Andrfe's prayer. Monsieur de 
Chamj did not succumb to his attack of fever. On the 
next day, while she was anxiously waiting for any in- 
telligenoe which might be received from the sick man, 
the latter, thanks to the care of good Doctor Louis^ was 
passing from death to life. 

Chamy once out of danger, Doctor Louis did not give 
him so much attention ; the subject ceased to be interest- 
ing. To the doctor, the living are of veiy little conse- 
quence^ especially when they are convalescent or quite 
welL But at the end of a week, during which Andi^ 
became entirely reassured, the doctor, who remembered 
the manifestations of his patient during his illness, 
thought best to remove Chamy to a distant place. He 
wished to expatriate the delirium. 

But Chamy rebelled against the first attempts. He 
fastened upon the doctor his eyes sparkling with anger ; 
told him that he was the guest of the king, and that no 
one had the right to drive away a man to whom the king 
had offered a shelter. The doctor, who was not patient 
with intractable convalescents, ordered four valets to come 
in and quietly remove the wounded man. But Chamy 
caught hold of the finme of his bed, and stmck violently 
one of the men, threatening the others like Charles XIL 
at Bender. 
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Doctor Louis tried reasoning. At first Chamy was 
logical enough ; but when the valets persisted, he made 
such an effort that the wound re-opened, and his reason 
seemed tcr leave him with the flowing of his blood. He 
was seized with an attack of delirium more violent than 
the first Then he began to cry out that they wished to 
deprive him of his visions ; but it was all in vain, his 
visions still smiled on him, and she who loved him would 
oome to see him in spite of the doctor's opposition, for she 
was of too high rank to regard the opposition of any one. 

On hearing these words, the doctor, trembling, hastened 
to dismiss the servants and to sew up the wound, and soon 
had his patient^ physicaUy, in a satisfactory state. But 
he could not arrest the delirium, which increased to an 
alarming degree. The situation had so changed in one 
day that Doctor Louis began to think of resorting to 
heroic remedies. The sick man would not only ruin him- 
self, he would ruin the queen. From speaking, he passed 
to shrieking; he began with remembering, and ended with 
inventing; and the worst feature of the case was that 
in his lucid moments — and they were many — he was 
madder than in his fits of madness. 

Deeply embarrassed, the doctor, being unable to appeal 
to the authority of the king, — since the invalid also 
appealed to that, — determined to go and speak to the 
queen; and he chose for this purpose a time when 
Chamy was sleeping, fatigued with relating his dreams, 
and calling up his visions. 

He found Marie Antoinette thoughtful, and at the same 
time radiant with pleasure ; for she expected the doctor to 
give a good account of his patient. But she was much 
surprised; to her very first question the doctor replied 
sharply, that the patient was very ill. 

" What 1 " cried the queen, " yesterday he was doing welL** 
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*' No, Madame, he was doing very badly." 

"Yet I sent Misery, and you replied by a good 
bulletin." 

"I allowed myself to be deceived, and wished to 
deceive you also." 

"What does that mean?" replied the queen, turning 
very pale. " If he is ill why conceal it from me ? What 
should I fear, Doctor, except a misfortune which is too 
common, alas I " 

** Madame — " 

"And if he is doing well, why increase my anxiety, 
very natural when it concerns a good servant of the king I 
Therefore, answer frankly, — yes, or no. Is the patient 
in danger 1" 

" There is less danger for him than for others, Madame." 

" Now the enigmas begin, Doctor," said the queen, im- 
patiently. "Explain yourself." 

" It is difficult, Madame," replied the doctor. " It is 
enough for you to know that the malady of the Comte de 
Chamy is wholly moraL The wound is only an accessory 
to the sufferings, an occasion for the delirium." 

" A moral sickness ! Monsieur de Chamy 1 " 

"Yes, Madame; and I designate as moral everything 
that cannot be analyzed by the scalpel. Spare me the 
pain of saying anything more about it to your Majesty." 

'* You mean to say that the count — " the queen 
insisted. 

" Do you still wish me to tell youl " 

" Of course I wish it." 

" Well, I mean that the count is in love ; that is what 

I mean to say. Your Majesty demands an explanation ; 

there it is.'' 

The queen gave a little shrug of the shoulders which 

signified, " A pretty piece of business I " 
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** And do yon think that can be cured in the eame way 
that a woand is cured, Madame 1 " continued the doctor. 
** No ; the evil increases, and from temporary delirium 
Monsieur de Ghamy will sink into a fatal monomania. 
Then—" 

"Then, Doctor r' 

** You will have ruined that young man, Madame." 

"Indeed, Doctor, you have most astonishing ways. I 
shall have ruined this young man ! Am I, then, the cause 
of his madness 1 " 

"Certainly." 

*' But you shock me, Doctor." 

" If you are not the cause of it now," pursued the in- 
flexible doctor, shrugging his shoulders, " you will be later.** 

" Give me your advice, then, since it is your profession," 
said the queen, somewhat pacified. 

"That is to say, I must give a prescription." 

"IfyonwilL" 

" Here it is, then : ' The young man must be cured by 
balm or by iron ; let the woman whose name he constantly 
invokes kill him or cure him.' " 

" There you exaggerate again," interrupted the queen, 
becoming impatient. " Kill — cure — grand words ! Can 
you kill a man with a harsh word t Can you cure a poor 
madman with a smile 1 " 

" Ah ! if you are incredulous, — you too," said the doc- 
tor ; " there is nothing more for me to do but to present 
my very humble respects to your Majesty." 

"But, in the first place, tell me, does it concern 
mel" 

" I know nothing about it, and do not wish to know 
anything. I only repeat to you that Monsieur de Chamy 
is a reasonable madman ; that reason can at once render a 
man mad and kill him ; that madness may rendev him rea- 
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sonable and cure him. So, when you wish to free this 
palace from shriek^ dieamB, and scandal, you must 
act." 

" What shall I do 1" 

"Ahy whati I only make prescriptions; I do not 
advise. Am I sure of having heard what I have heaid^ of 
having seen what I have seen 9 " 

"Come, suppose I understood you, what would 
happen ? " 

" Two fortunate things : one, the best for you as for us 
all, that the sick man, pierced to the heart by that infalli- 
ble stiletto called reason, would see the termination of his 
agony, which is just beginning ; the other — well — the 
other — Ah, Madame, excuse me, I was wrong in seeing 
two issues from this labyrinth. There is only one for 
Marie Antoinette, for the queen of France." 

" I understand you ; you have spoken with frankness^ 
Doctor. It is right that the woman on account of whom 
Monsieur de Chamy has lost his reason should return it to 
him, either by kindness or by force." 

** Very well ! That is what I mean." 

" She must have the courage to go to him and wrest his 
dreams from him, — that is, the gnawing serpent which is 
coiled up in the very depths of his souL'' 

" Yes, your Majesty." 

''Then I will send for some one; Mademoiselle de 
Tavemey, for example." 

'' Mademoiselle de Tavemey f " said the doctor. 

" Yes ; you will have everything ready for the wounded 
man to receive us comfortably." 

** It is done, Madame." 

" Without any warning 1 " 

" It must be so." 

''But," murmured the queen, "this responsibility for 
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the life or death of a man is xnoie dieadful than jou 
think." 

*' It is what I assume every day, "when I meet with an 
unknown disease. Shall I attack it hy a remedy which 
kiUs the disease, or hy a remedy which kills the 
patient f" 

*' You, -^you are very sure of killing the patient^ are 
you not f ** said the queen, with a shudder. 

'' £h ! " said the doctor, with a gloomy air, " even if a 
man should die for the honor of a queen, how many die 
every day for the caprice of a king f Come, Madame, 
come." 

The queen sighed and followed the doctor, without wait- 
ing for Andr^e, who was not to be found. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning; Chamy, com* 
pletely dressed, was sleeping in an arm-chair after the agi* 
tation of a terrible night. The window blinds, carefully 
dosed, allowed but a feeble glimmer of light to enter the 
room. Eveiything was arranged to soothe the nervous sen* 
sibility of the sick man. There was no sound, nothing 
to touch him, nothing to disturb his sight. Doctor Loms 
had arranged everything to prevent, if possible, a renewal 
of the delirious outbreaks. Nevertheless, determined on 
striking a decisive blow, he did not shrink from a crisis 
which might even kill his patient. It is true that it might 
also save him. 

The queen, in a morning robe, with her hair elegantly 
dressed, abruptly entered the corridor which led to Chamy's 
room. The doctor had recommended her not to hesitate, 
not to knock ; but to appear before him suddenly and with 
resolution, in order to produce a violent effect. She there- 
fore turned so suddenly the knob of the door of the ante- 
chamber that a person leaning against the door of Chamy's 
loom, — a woman enveloped in a mantle^ — had not time to 
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and it Is not difficult to follow or precede a person whom 
we can see at a distance." 

^' She is right," said the queen ; "a hundred times right. 
I have an unfortunate habit, that of neyer foreseeing any- 
thing ; reflecting so little myself, I forget the possibility of 
reflection in others." 

The queen felt, perhaps, that she ought to show indul- 
gence, since she had need of a confidant. Her soul, 
moreover, not being a compound of coquetry and dis- 
trust, like the souls of common women, she had fedth in 
her friendships, knowing that she was able to love. 
Women who distrust themselves are still more distrustful 
of others. A great misfortune which coquettes have to 
endure is that they never believe themselves loved by 
their lovers. 

Marie Antoinette, therefore, quickly forgot the impres- 
sion produced on her by finding Mademoiselle de Taver- 
ney before Charny's door. She took Andree's hand, made 
her turn the key in the door, and quickly passing before 
her, she entered the sick man's chamber, while the doctor 
and Andr^e remained without. When the latter saw the 
queen thus disappear, she raised toward Heaven a look 
full of wrath and suffering, — a look that resembled an 
imprecatioiL The doctor took her by the arm and led 
her into the corridor, saying, ''Do you think she will 
succeed 1 " 

" Succeed ! Oood God ! in what 1 " 

** In persuading that poor man to allow himself to be 
taken away before he dies here of his fever." 

" He would, then, be cured should he go away 1 " cried 
Andr^e. 

The doctor looked at her with surprise and uneasiness. 

'' I think so," he said. 

** Oh, may she^ then, succeed 1 "* said the poor girL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONYALESCENCB. 

The queen had walked straight to the ann-chair in which 
Chamy was reclining. The latter, roused hj the creaking 
of her shoes on the floor, looked up. '' The queen 1 ^ he 
murmured, trying to rise. 

'^The queen, yes. Monsieur/' Marie Antoinette has- 
tened to say, — " the queen, who knows how you are 
striving to lose hoth your reason and your life ; the 
queen, whom you ofiend in your dreams; the queen, 
whom you offend when awake; the queen, who has 
regard for her own honor and your safety ! That is her 
reason for coming to you. Monsieur ; and it is not thus 
you should receive her." 

Chamy had risen, trembling, bewildered, and at her 
last words had fallen upon his knees, so overwhelmed by 
physical suffering and mental anguish that, bowed down 
like a guilty man, he had neither the strength nor the will 
to rise. 

** Is it possible," continued the queen, touched by this 
respect and silence, — "is it possible that a gentleman, 
formerly renowned for his loyalty, can persist in endan- 
gering the reputation of a woman) For observe this. 
Monsieur de Chamy, that from our first interview it is 
not the queen who has appeared to you, but a woman ; 
and you should never have forgotten it." 

Chamy, much affected by these words, which seemed 
to come from the heart, endeavored to say a word in his 
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own defence; bat Marie Antoinette did not give him 
time. 

** What can I expect of my enemiesy" she said, " if jon 
give an example of treason 1 " 

** Treason — " stammered Gharnj. 

<< Monsieur, you most choose. £ither yon are mad, and 
I most prevent yon from doing harm ; or you are a traitor, 
and I must punish you." 

** Madame, do not say that I am a traitor. From the 
fips of a king this accusation precedes a sentence of death ; 
ftom the lips of a woman it means dishonor. As a queen, 
kill me ; as a woman, spare me." 

** Are you in your right miud, Monsieur de Chamy f '* 
said the queen, in an agitated voice. 

"Yes, Madame." 

" Are you conscious of the wrong committed against me^ 
of your crime against — the king 1 " 

" My Grod I " murmured the unfortunate man. 

" For you gentlemen forget too easily that the king Lb 
the husband of that woman whom you insult by even 
looking upon her ; the king is the fiither of your future 
sovereign, my dauphin. The king is a man greater and 
better than you all, — a man whom I venerate and whom 
I love." 

"OhP' murmured Chamy, with a groan; and he 
was obliged to place one hand on tlie floor to support 
himself. 

His cry pierced the queen's heart She read in the 
young man's face that he would be stricken with death if 
she did not promptly draw from the wound the barb she 
had buried there. It was for this reason that, merciful 
and kind, and terrified at the paleness and weakness of 
the culprit, she for a moment thought of calling for aid. 
But she reflected that the doctor and Andrde might inter- 
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pret wrongly this £Ediitmg-fit of the sick man. She 
therefore raised him up herselfl 

'^ Let us speak," she said, '' I as queen, you as a man. 
Doctor Louis has tried to cure you ; this wound, which 
amounted to nothing, has heen rendered dangerous hy the 
extravagances of your hrain. When shall this wound he 
healed? When will you cease to give the good doctor 
the scandalous spectacle of a madness which causes him 
anxiety ? " 

^* Madame," stammered Chamy, ** your Majesty drives 
me away, I will go away ; " and he made so violent an 
effort to leave the room that, losing his balance, he tot- 
tered and fell into the arms of the queen, who had placed 
herself between him and the door. 

Scarcely had he felt the contact of that warm breast 
which supported him, — scarcely was he enfolded in the 
involuntary embrace of the arms which held him, when 
his reason abandoned him entirely ; a light breath escaped 
his lips, which was not a word, and did not dare to be a 
kiss. 

The queen, herself agitated by this close contact, moved 
by this weakness, had time only to push from her the 
inanimate body toward the easy-chair, on which it fell ; 
she would then have fled. But Chamy's head had faUen 
back and struck the frame of the chair ; a light-red tinge 
colored the froth which rose to his lips, and a warm drop 
fell on the hand of Marie Antoinette. 

** Oh, so much the better ! " he murmured ; "just as I 
would have wished. I shall die, killed by you." 

The queen forgot everything. She came back, seized 
Chamy in her arms, pressed his head upon her bosom, 
and placed her icy hand upon the young man's heart 
Love performed a miracle ; Chamy revived. He opened 
hia eyes, and the vision disappeared. The woman was 
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alarmed when she reflected that she had left a tender re- 
membrance where she intended to leave only a last fare* 
well She started for the door in such haste that Chamy 
had jnst time to seize the hem of her dress, exclaiming, 
<< Madame, in the name of the reverence I have for God, 
less than that which I have for you ^ " 

'* Adieu, adieu 1 " said the queen. 

** Madame, oh, pardon me ! " 

** I pardon you, Monsieur de Chamy." 

** Madame, one last look 1 " 

" Monsieur de Charny," said the queen, trembling with 
tenderness and wrath, " if you are not the most miserable 
of men, you will this night, or to-morrow, either have died 
or left the palace." 

A queen entreats when she commands in such terms as 
these. Chamy, clasping his hands in frenzy, crept on his 
knees to the feet of Marie Antoinette. The latter had 
already opened the door to escape the danger more 
quickly. 

Andr^e, whose eyes were fixed on that door, saw the 
young man prostrate, and the queen almost fiEdnting ; she 
saw Chamy's eyes shining with hope and pride, and 
those of the queen downcast, without expression. Struck 
to the heart, despairing, filled with hatred and scorn, she 
did not bow her head on seeing the queen return. It 
seemed to her that God had given too much to this woman 
in bestowing upon her a throne and beauty, — both super- 
fluous since he had given her this half-hour with Monsieur 
de Chamy. 

The doctor, wholly occupied with the success of the 
negotiation undertaken by the queen, confined himself to 
saying, ** Well, Madame!" 

The queen paused a moment to collect herself, and re* 
coyer her voice, stifled by the beating of her heart. 
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'' What will he do 1 " said the doctor. 

'* He will go away," xnunDured the queen. And with- 
out paying any attention to Andr^ who knitted her 
hrows, or to the doctor^ who rubhed hia hands, she crossed 
with a rapid step the corridor of the gallery, drawing about 
her mechanically her lace mantle^ and withdrew to her 
apartment. 

Andr^e pressed the doctor's hand, who hastened to re- 
turn to his patient ; then, with a step solemn as that of a 
ghost, she returned to her own room, with her head bowed 
down, her eyes fixed, and her mind wandering. She had 
not thought of asking the queen's commands. To a nature 
like hers the queen was nothing, the rival eyerything. 

Chamy, once more under the care of the doctor, did not 
seem to be the same man that he had been the evening 
before. Making an extravagant show of strength and 
hardihood, he plied the doctor so vigorously with ques- 
tions about his approaching convalescence, the regimen he 
was to follow, and the means of going away, that the doc- 
tor feared a more dangerous relapse, produced by a mania 
of another nature. 

Chamy soon undeceived him ; he resembled those red- 
hot irons whose color &des as the intensity of the heat 
diminishes. The iron is black, and is not hot to the eye, 
but is yet sufficiently so to consume everything it touches. 

The doctor saw that the young man was recovering his 
calmness and the reasoning power of his days of health. 
Chamy was really so reasonable that he felt obliged to 
explain to the doctor this sudden change in his determina- 
tion. '' The queen," he said, " by making me ashamed, 
has cured me quicker than your science, dear Doctor, could 
have done with your excellent remedies; to attack my 
self-love, you see, is to master me ac they master a horse 
with a bit." 
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^So much the betier, so much the better/' mnriQiued 
the doctor. 

''Tea; I remember that a Spaniard — thej are very 
boastful -~ told me one day, in order to prove his power 
of will, that in a duel in which he had been wounded, bj 
merely willing to retain his blood he had been able to 
prevent its flowing to rejoice the heart of his adversary. 
I laughed at this Spaniard, yet I am somewhat like him ; 
if my fever, if this delirium with which you reproach me, 
should show any sign of returning, I would engage to 
drive them away by saying, ' Delirium and fever, you shall 
not return ! ' " 

" We have examples of this will-power," said the doc- 
tor, gnvely. ** At any rate, allow me to congratulate you. 
You are now morally cured 1 " 

" Oh I yes." 

'' Well, it will not be long before you see the relation 
between man's moral and physical organization. It is a 
beautiful theory on which I would publish a book if I had 
the time. I^ow that you are sound in mind, you will be 
sound in body in less than a week." 

"* Dear Doctor, I thank you." 

** And you will begin, then, by going away 1 ** 

** Immediately, if you wilL" 

^ Let us wait until evening. Let us proceed moderately. 
To move hastily is always a risk,** 

" We will wait until this evening, Doctor." 

" Are you going far t " 

'* To the end of the world if necessary." 

** That is rather too far for a first journey," said the doc- 
tor, with his usual coolness. ** We will be satisfied with 
Versailles to begin with, eh ! " 

** Yeraailles it shall be, since you wish it" 

^Itseems to me," said the doctor, '*that there is no 
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need of expatriating yooiselfy just because you are cured 
of your wound." 

This coolness put Charny on his guard. 

" It is true. Doctor. I have a house at Versailles." 

" Well, that is what we want ; you shall be taken there 
this evening." 

" You have not understood me, Doctor ; I wished to 
make a journey to my estate ! " 

" Ah, why did you not say so, then 1 But your estates 
are not at the end of the world." 

'* They are on the frontiers of Picardy, fifteen or eighteen 
leagues from here." 

" As I said, that is not far away." 

Charny pressed the doctor's hand as if to thank him for 
his delicacy. 

That evening the four valets who had been so rudely 
treated at their first appearance, carried Charny to his car- 
riage, which awaited him at the gate. 

The king, having hunted all day, had just taken supper 
and was sleeping. Charny, rather disturbed at going 
away without taking leave, was reassured by the doctor, 
who promised to excuse his departure on the pretext of 
the need of change. 

Charny, before getting into his carriage, allowed himself 
the painful satisfaction of gazing, — even until the very 
last moment, — at the windows in the apartment of the 
queen. Xo one could see him. One of the lackeys, car- 
rying a torch in his hand, lighted the way, without allow- 
ing the glare to fall upon his face. Charny met upon the 
steps only a few officers, his friends, who had been fore- 
warned of his departure, so that it might not have the 
appearance of flight. 

R<^orted to the carriage by these pleasant companions, 
Charny could allow his eyes to wander over the windows ; 
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thoee of the queen were brilliantlj lighted. Her Maje^y, 
not very well^ had receiyed her ladies in her bedchamber. 
Those of Andr^e, dark and gloomy, concealed behind the 
folds of the curtains a very anxious woman, with palpi- 
tating heart, who followed unseen the movements of Uie 
sick man and his escort 

The carriage finally departed, but so slowly that every 
step of the horses resounded on the hard pavement. 

** If he is not mine," murmured Andree, " at least he 
belongs to no one else." 

^ If the desire to die should return to him," said the doc- 
tor, as he entered his own room, *' at least he will not die 
on my hands. Confound these maladies of the soul I one 
is not the physician of Antiochus and Stratonice to cure 
such maladies.'* 

Chamy arrived safe and sound at his own house. The 
doctor went to see him the same nighty and found him so 
well that he hastened to announce that this would be his 
last visit. The sick man had for his supper the wing of a 
chicken and a spoonful of Orl^ns preserves. 

The next day he received a visit of his uncle Monsieur 
de Suffren, and of Monsieur de Lafayette ; he received also 
a messenger from the king. It was very nearly the same 
on the following day, and after that he was left to himself 

At the end of a week he was able to ride an easy horse ; 
his strength had returned. His house not being suffi- 
ciently secluded, he asked of his uncle's physician, and of 
Doctor Louis also, permission to depart for his estates. 

Doctor Louis replied, with confidence, that locomotion 
was the final remedy in the curing of wounds ; that 
Monsieur de Cliamy had a good travelling-carriage ; and 
that the road to Picardy was smooth as a mirror ; and that 
to remain at Versailles when one could travel so comforta- 
bly would be perfect folly. 
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Gbamy had a laige baggage- wagon loaded ; be went to 
take leave of the king, who oyeiwhelmed him with kind- 
ness ; begged Monsieur de Saffiren to present his respects to 
the qneen, who was ill that evening and did not receive. 
Then enteiing his carriage at the very gate of the royal 
palace, he set out for the little town of YillerB-Cotterets, 
from which he would proceed to the Ch&teau de Bour- 
sonnesy situated at about a league distant from that little 
town which the first poems of Dnmoustier had already 
rendered illustrious. 
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CJHAPTEE XV. 

TWO BLEEDINO HEABTS. 

Oh the day following that on which the queen had been 
surpiiBed by Andi^ as she fled from Chamy on his knees 
before her. Mademoiselle de Taverney entered, according to 
her custom, the royal bedchamber at the hour of the morn- 
ing toilet, before going to Mass. 

The queen had not yet received any Tisitors. She had 
just read a note firom Madame de La Motte, and was in a 
pleasant mood. 

Andr^ paler stOl than she had been the eyening be- 
fore, displayed in her whole demeanor that serious and cold 
reserve which attracts attention and compels those of the 
highest rank to account to the most humble. Simple, se- 
vere one might say, in her toilet, Andr^ had the appear- 
ance of a harbinger of misfortune, either for herself or for 
others. 

It was one of the queen's days of absent-mindedness j 
therefore she paid no attention to this quiet and serious 
demeanor of Andrde, — her red eyes, the whiteness of her 
temples and hands. She turned her head just enough to 
allow her friendly greeting to be heard, " Good morning, 
little one." 

Andrde waited until the queen should give her an op- 
portunity to speak. She waited, very sure that her silence, 
her immobility, would finally attract the eyes of Marie 
Antoinette. And she was right. Receiving no response 
but that of a ceremonious reverence, the queen turned her 
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head and caught a side view of her faoe, which expressed 
Bach sorrow and severity. 

''Mj Godl what is the matter, Andr6e1" she said, 
taming quite round ; " has any misfortune happened to 
your' 

" A great misfortune, yes, Madame," replied the young 
woman. 

"What is it, then r* 

'' I am going to leave your Majesty.'' 

" Leave me 1 You are going away 1 " 

« Yes, Madame." 

^ Where are you going, then 1 What is the cause of 
this hasty departure)" 

** Madame, I am not happy in my affections — ** 

The queen looked up. 

'' My family affections," added Andr^, hlushing. 

The queen hlushed in her turn, and their glances met 
with a flash like that made hy the clashing of two 
swords. 

The queen recovered herself first ^'I do not un- 
derstand," she said; "you were happy yesterday, I 
thought" 

" !No, Madame," replied Andrfee, firmly ; " yesterday was 
one of the unhappy days of my hfe." 

" Ah 1 " said the queen, hecoming thoughtful " Ex- 
plain yourself,'' she added. 

"It would he necessary to fatigue your Majesty with 
details quite heneath your notice. 1 have no satisfaction 
in my family ; I have nothing more to hope for in the 
world ; and I come now to ask leave of your Majesty that 
1 may retire to a convent." 

The queen rose, and although this petition touched her 
pride, she approached Andi*(^e and took her hand. 

" What is the meaning of this foolish resolution 1 " she 
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said ; ** had yon not yesterday, as you have to-day, a 
brother, a father) Were they less troublesome and less 
harmfal than they are to-day 1 Do you think me capable 
of neglecting you "when you are in trouble 1 Am I not a 
mother who receives into her family those who have no 
mother 1 " 

Andrea trembled like a guilty person, and bowing be- 
fore the queen she said, ** Madame, your goodness pene- 
trates my hearty but it cannot dissuade me. I have 
resolved to leave the court. I have need of solitude. Do 
not expose me to unfiftithfulness in my duty toward you 
through the lack of capacity for them which I find iii 
myself." 

" Since yesterday 1 *• 

** 1 beg your Majesty not to ask me to speak on this 
subjecf 

" Be free,'* said the queen, bitterly ; " only you might 
have returned the confidence I have so freely given you. 
But it is foolish to question one who will not speak. Keep 
your secrets, Mademoiselle, and I hope you will be happier 
away than you have been here. Only remember one thing, 
— that my friendship never deserts those I love, what- 
ever may be their caprices, and that I shall never cease to 
regard you as a friend. Now, Andree, go ; you are free.** 

Andr6e made a reverence and turned to leave the room. 
When she had reached the door, the queen called hei 
back. "Where are you going, Andree?" 

"To the Abbey of Saint Denis, Madame," replied 
Mademoiselle de Tavemey. 

" To the convent ! oh 1 very well, Mademoiselle. Per- 
haps you have nothing with which to reproach your- 
self ; but had you only ingratitude and forgetfulness that 
would be too much I Tou are very culpable toward me* 
Go, Mademoiselle de Tavemey ; go." 
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The lesult was that without offering anj explanations, 
which the queen in her goodness of heart had expected, 
without showing any humility, any emotion, Andr^e 
availed herself of the permiBsion of the queen and dis- 
appeared. Marie Antoinette could, and actually did, per- 
ceive that Mademoiselle de Tavemey left the palace 
immediately. 

In fact, Andr^ repaired to her tEither's house, where, 
as she had expected, she found Philippe in the garden. 
The brother meditated, the sister acted. 

At sight of Andre^ whom her service required to be at 
tlus hour at the palace, Philippe advanced, surprised and 
almost alarmed. Alarmed especially by that gloomy 
countenance, since his sister never met him but with a 
smile of tender affection, he began, as the queen had 
done, by questioning. 

Andr^ informed him that she had just left the service 
of the queen ; that her resignation had been accepted, and 
that she was about to enter a convent. Philippe clapped 
his hands together violently, like a man who has received 
an unexpected blow. 

« What I " he said ; " you too, sister 1" 

"What ! I too 1 What do you mean?" 

"It is, then, an accursed contact for our family, that of 
the Bourbons 1 '^ he cried ; " you feel compelled to take 
religious vows I you, religious by inclination, religious 
in soul; you, the least worldly of women, and at the 
same time the least capable of lasting obedience to the 
rules of asceticism. Gome, tell me, what complaint have 
you against the queen 1" 

" I make no complaint against the queen," replied the 
young girl, coldly. "You, who had reckoned so confi- 
dently on favor at court, you who, more than any other, 
had a right to count upon it, — why have you not been 
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able to zemain there 1 Whj did you stay there only 
three dayst I have been there three years I'* 

** The queen is sometimes capricious, Andr^" 

'^If that is sOy Philippe, you ought to be able to endure 
it, — you, a man. I, a woman, ought not to endure it, 
and I will not. She has her caprioeSi — very well, her 
servants are there.'' 

" All this, sister/* said the young man, with some con- 
straint, ''does not acquaint me with the occasion of your 
misunderstanding with the queen." 

" I have had no misunderstanding with her, I assure 
you. Had you, Philippe, when you left her t Oh, she is 
an angiateful woman 1 " 

** You must forgive her, Andr^ Flattery has injured 
her somewhat, but she is good at heart.'' 

"As is proved, perhaps, by her conduct toward you, 
PhiHppe." 

« To what do you refer 1 " 

''Tou have forgotten already! Oh! I have a better 
memory. So, in one and the same day, with one and the 
same resblution, I pay your debt and mine, Philippe." 

« Too dearly, it seems to me, Andr^ ; a woman should 
not renounce the world at your age, with your beauty. 
Take care, my dear ; if you leave the world now you will 
regret it when you are old, and will return to it then only 
to find all your friends estranged from you." 

''You did not reason thus,— -you, a brave officer, the 
soul of honor and fine feeling, but caring so little for 
renown or riches, that where others have acquired titles 
and gold, you have only contracted debts and fallen in 
rank, — you did not reason thus, when you said : * She is 
capricious, Andr^e, she is a coquette, she is perfidious ; 1 
prefer not to remain in her service.' Therefore, practically, 
you have renounced the world, although you may not 
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have entered a mouasteiy ; and of us two, the one who 
comes neaieflt to taking ineyocable vows is not I who 
have yet to take tbem, bat yon who haTe already 
done so." 

^* You are right, coster, and bat for oar father — " 
'' Oar iaXhety — ah, Philippe, do not speak thas," 
replied Andr§e, with bitterness. ** Ought not a father to 
be the sapport of his children, or to accept sapport from 
them % It is on these conditions only that he is a father. 
And I ask, what is our father to as) Haye yoa ever 
thought of such a thing as confiding a secret to Monsieur 
de Tavemey? Do you believe him capable of confiding 
in you I No," continued Andr^, with an expression of 
sorrow, ''no. Monsieur de Tavemey is a man to live 
alone." 

*' I know \iy Andr^, but he should not die alone." 
These words, spoken with mild severity, reminded 
Andree that she was allowing her angiy feelings and 
her hatred of the world to occupy too laige a place in 
her heart. 

'' I do not wish," she answered, '' that you should con- 
sider me a daughter without affection ; you know that I 
am a tender sister ; but every one in this world has con- 
spired to destroy in me every instinct of sympathy. God 
gave me at birth, as to every human creature, a soul and a 
body ; with this soul and body every human creature can 
do as he pleases, for his own happiness in this world and 
in the world to come. One man whom I knew, took my 
soul, — Balsamo. A man whom 1 scarcely knew, and 
who was not a man in my opinion, took my body, — Gil- 
bert. I tell you, Philippe, that in order to be a good and 
pious daughter, 1 needed but a father. But with regard 
to you, let us see what benefit the service of the great 
ones of the earth has conferred upon you who loved them." 
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Philippe hung his head. ** Spare me," he said ; ** the 
great ones of the earth were in mj eyes only creataies 
similar to myselil I loved them ; Grod has commanded ns 
to love one another." 

^ Oh, Philippe ! '^ she said, ** it never happens npon this 
earth that the loving heart responds directly to the one 
who loves it ; those whom we have chosen, choose others*** 

Philippe raised his pale face and contemplated his sister 
for some time with no expression but that of astonish- 
ment "Why do you say that) what are you driving 
atl" he asked. 

''Nothing, nothing," replied Andr6e, generously, who 
shrank from the idea of going into details and from an 
exchange of confidences. ''I am stricken, brother, I 
think my mind is wandering ; do not pay any attention 
to my words." 

"And yet — " 

Andr^e came to Philippe, and took his hand. " Enough 
on this subject, my beloved brother. 1 have come to en- 
treat you to take me to a convent ; I have chosen Saint 
Denis. Do not be alarmed. I do not mean to take the 
vows, that will come later if necessary. Instead of seek- 
ing in an asylum what most women wish to find there, -^ 
forgetfulness, — I go there to remember. It seems to me 
that I have too long forgotten the Lord. He is the only 
king, the only sovereign, the one consolation, as he is the 
only real afflictor. By drawing near to him, now that I 
understand him, I shall have done more for my happiness 
than if all the power and love in the world had conspired 
to make my life happy. Oh for solitude, brother, — soli- 
tude, that vestibule of eternal blessedness ! In solitude 
God speaks to the heart of man ; in solitude man speaks 
to the heart of God.'' 

Philippe interrupted Andr^e, with a gesture. ** Bememf 
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ber," he said, ^that I oppose, morallj, this desperate 
purpose ; you haye not aUowed me to judge of the reasons 
£or your despair." 

** Despair I " she said, with an expression of supreme 
scom; ^'you said despair! Ah, thank God, I do not 
leave the oourt in despair 1 1 1 regret it with despair 1 
]N'o, no, a thousand times, no ! " and with a movement 
full of indignant pride she threw over her shoulders a silk 
mantle which lay near her on a chair. 

** This excess of disdain shows a state of mind which 
cannot last," said Philippe. '' Tou do not like the word 
' despair,' Andr^e ; accept instead the word * spite.' " 

** Spite I " replied the young woman, with a smile full 
of pride. ** Tou cannot believe, brother, that Mademoi- 
selle de Tavemey is so weak as to give up her position in 
the world from a feeling of spite. Spite is the weakness 
of coquettes or fools. The eye which is lighted by spite 
soon overflows with tears, and the fire is extinguished. I 
have no spite, Philippe. I wish that you would believe 
me ; and in order to do so, you need only examine your 
own heart when you have some grievance to state. Answer 
me, Philippe, if to-morrow you should retire to La Trappe^ 
if you should become a Carthusian^ what would you call 
the cause which drove you to this resolution 1 " 

''I should call it an incurable sorrow, sister," said 
Philippe, with the gentle dignity of an unhappy man* 

** Well, Philippe, that is a word which suits me, and 
which I adopt. It is therefore an Incurable sorrow which 
impels me to seek solitude." 

**Well," said Philippe, ** brother and sister will not 
have been unlike in their lives. Once equally happy, 
they will have still been unhappy in the same degree." 

Andr^e thought that Philippe, carried away by his emo- 
tion, would question her further, and perhaps his inflex* 
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ible heart would be broken under the pressoze of fraternal 
affection. But Philippe knew from experience that great 
Bonis are sufficient unto themselyes ; therefore he did not 
disturb Andr^ in the stronghold she had chosen. 

** On what day, and at what hour, do jou intend to set 
out f '* he asked. 

** To-morrow, — to-day, even, if there were time." 

^ Will you not take a last walk with me in the park f " 

•* No," she said. 

He understood by the pressure of the hand which ao- 
oompanied this refusal that the young w.oman did not 
wish to giye him an opportunity to work upon her 
feelings. 

'^I will be ready whenever you require me," he re- 
plied; and he kissed her hand, without another word, 
which might have caused the bitterness in their hearts 
to overflow, 

Andr^e, after having made some preparations for her 
departure, retired to her room, where she received this 
note from Philippe, -» 

^ Tou can see our father at five o'clock this evening. Your 
taking leave of him is indispensable. Monsieur de Tavemey 
would complain of being deserted, of being treated unkindly." 

She answered, -^- 

^ At five o'clock I will be with Monsieur de Tavemey, and 
in my tnivelling-dress. At seven o'clock we can be at Saint 
Denis* Can you give me your evening ? " 

For answer, Philippe called out of his window, which 
was so near to Andr^e's room that she could hear him, 
^ At five o'clock let the horses be put to the travelling- 
carriage." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

The queen, before leceiying Andr^, had lead a note from 
Madame de La Motte, at which she had smiled. This 
note contained these words, with all the proper formularies 
of respect, — 

''And your Majesty may rest assured that credit will 
be granted you, and that the goods will be delivered 
confidentially." 

Therefore the queen had smiled and burned Jeanne's 
little note. While she was still somewhat gloomy from 
her interview with Mademoiselle de Taverney, Madame 
de Misery came to announce that Monsieur de Calonne 
was waiting for the honor of an audience. 

Monsieur de Calonne was a man of infinite talent, who, 
belonging to the generation bom in the latter half of the 
centuiy, little accustomed to tears and very fond of rea- 
soning, had taken his decision with regard to the misfor- 
tune which hung over France, joined his interest with the 
common interest, said, as Louis XV. had said, '' After us 
the end of the world ; " and sought in every direction for 
flowers wherewith to deck his last moments. He under- 
stood affairs, and he was an accomplished courtier. Every 
woman celebrated for her wit, her riches, or her beauty 
he had addressed with homage, like that which the bee 
renders to the plants loaded with aroma and with sweets. 

The conversation of seven or eight men and ten to 
twelve women contained at that time a summary of all 
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knowledge. Monsieur de Calonne could calculate with 
D'Alembeit, reason with Diderot, scoff with Voltaire, 
dream with Rousseau. Indeed, he was strong enough to 
laugh openly at the popularity of Monsieur Necker, -^ 
Monsieur Necker, the wise and profound, whose system 
of finance had illumined all France. Calonne, having 
ohserved him from every point of view, had finally ren- 
dered him ridiculous, even in the eyes of those who feared 
him most ; hoth the king and the queen, who shuddered 
at that name, tremhled when they heard him mocked in 
a good-natured way hy an elegant statesman who satisfied 
himself with this reply to such an array of figures, ^' Of 
what use to prove that we can prove nothing 1 " 

In fact, Keeker had proved only one thing, — his in- 
ability to direct the finances. Monsieur de Calonne, how- 
ever, accepted their management as a burden too light for 
his shoulders ; and from the very first moment one might 
say that he bent beneath the load. 

What did Monsieur Necker wanti Reforms. These 
partial reforms alarmed all minds. Few people profited 
by them, and those who did profited little ; on the con- 
trary, many lost, and lost much. When Necker tried to 
establish a more just division of taxes, when he under- 
took to levy taxes on the estates of the nobility and the 
revenues of the clergy, he was abruptly attempting an 
impossible revolution. He was dividing the nation and 
weakening it, when he should have directed all his en- 
ergy toward leading it on to a general reformation. He 
pointed out this goal, and by indicating it made its at- 
tainment impossible. To speak of reforming an abuse 
to those who do not wish the abuse reformed is to in- 
vite opposition. Is it well to warn the enemy of youi 
intended assault 1 

This was fully comprehended by Calonne, more truly a 
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friend of the nation, as Ceut as this was concerned, than 
the (Jeneyesey Necker, -— more a friend, ve saj, as to 
accomplished fiicts ; for instead of seeking to prevent an 
inevitable evil, CaJonne accelerated the invasion of the 
scourge. His plan was hold, gigantic, sure; it was to 
draw into bankruptcy in two years the king and nobility, 
who would have delayed it for ten years. Then, the 
bankruptcy being accomplished, he would say, ''Now, 
yon who are rich, pay for the poor; for they are hungry, 
and will devour those who will not feed them.'' 

How it was that the king did not foresee the conse- 
quences of this plan, or even divine the plan itself; how 
it was that the bandage over his eyes seemed to become 
thicker; how it was that the queen, generally so clear- 
sighted, was as blind as her husband as to the conduct of 
this minister, — on these points our history, or rather our 
romance, and for this it will be welcome, will give some 
indispensable details. 

Monsieur de Calonne entered the queen's apartment. 
He was tall, handsome, and of distinguished manners. 
He was a man to make queens laugh and mistresses weep. 
Well assured that Marie Antoinette had sent for him 
onder the pressure of some urgent need, he entered with a 
smile on his lips. So many others would have entered 
with a frowning face, in order to increase the merit of 
their consent. The queen also was very gracious. She 
asked the minister to be seated, and said to him a thou- 
sand things about nothing. At length she said, "Have 
we any money, my dear Monsieiur de Calonne f " 

"Money!" cried Monsieur de Calonne. ''Why, yes^ 
we always have money.** 

" This is very wonderful," replied the queen. " I have 
known no one but you to give that answer to a demand for 
money. As a financier you are incomparable." 
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^ How much does your Mi^ettj want 1 " replied 
Calonne. 

'' Explain to xne in the fint place, I beg of youi how it 
is that you find money where Monfiieur Necker said bo 
often that there was none." 

*' Monsieur Keeker was right, Madame ; there was no 
money in the coffers. On the day of my accession to the 
ministry, November 5^ 1783|— -one does not forget such 
things, Madame, — on examining the public treasury I 
found only two bags, each, containing twelve hundred 
francs. There was not a farthing less." 

The queen laughed. ** Very well 1 " said she. 

^ Well, Madame, if Monsieur Necker, instead of saying, 
' There is no money,' had set himself to work borrowing 
money, as I have done,— one hundred millions the first 
year, and one hundred and twenty-five the second, ^ if he 
had been sure, as I am, of obtaining for the third year a 
new loan of eighty millions, Monsieur Necker would have 
been a true financier. Any one can say, 'There is no 
money in the treasury ; ' but it is not every one who can 
say, ' There shall be money there I ' " 

^ That is what I was saying to you ; it was for this rea^ 
son that I congratulated you. But how are these loans 
to be repaid 1 There is the difficulty." 

** Oh, Madame,^' replied Calonne, with a smile of which 
no human eye could measure the profound, the fright- 
ful significance, ''I will answer for it,— > they shall be 
paid." 

** Have you any new ideas t If so, let me be the first 
to share them, I beg of you." 

*' I have an idea, Madame, which will put twenty mil- 
lions into the pockets of the French, and seven or eight 
millions into your — I beg pardon—- into his Majesty's 
ooffers." 
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" Those miUioiis vill be welcome in both places ; bat 
bow are thej to be obtained 1" 

''Your Majesty is aware that gold coin is not of the 
same yalue in all the States of Europe 1" 

** I know it. In Spain gold is of more value than in 
France," 

''Your Majesty is light; it is a pleasure to converse 
with you upon finance. Gold has been worth in Spain, for 
the last five or six years, something like eight per cent 
more than in France ; so that there is a gain of about eight 
ficancs on every ounce of gold exported." 

'' That is considerable/' remarked the queen. 

** So much that in a year, if the capitalists knew what I 
know, there would not remain with us a solitary louis d'or." 

** You propose to prevent that result 1 '* 

''Immediately, Madame. I am about to increase the 
price of gold six and two-thirds per cent Your Majesty 
will see that not a louia will remain in private coffers when 
it is known that the Mint will pay that premium on gold. 
The gold will then be recoined, and every marc will com- 
prise thirty-two louisy instead of thirty as at the present 
time." 

" A present profit and a future profit ! " cried the queen. 
''It is a charming idea, which will win you great 
applause." 

" I hope so, Madame ; and I am glad that it is so fully 
approved by you." 

" If you continue to entertain projects like that, I am 
sure that you will pay all our debts." 

" Permit me, Madame, to come back to the subject of 
your Majesty's wishes 1 " 

"Is it possible, Monsieur, for me to have at this 
moment — " 

" What amount 1 " 
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'* Oh, a sum much too large, perhaps.' 

Calonne smiled in a way to encooiage the queen. 

" Five hundred thousand francs," she said. 

** Ahy Madame, how your Majesty frightened me 1 I 
thought you were ahout to make a demand for a serious 
amount" 

** You can let me have it, then! ** 

« Certainly.- 

" And without the king — " 

" Ah, Madame, that would he impossible All my ac- 
counts are submitted monthly to the king; but he haa 
never been known to read them, — which I consider an 
honor to myself." 

** When may I count on receiving it 1 " 

** When would your Majesty like to have it I " 

*' Not until the fifth of next month." 

'' The accounts will be audited on the second ; you will 
have your money on the third, Madame." 

" Monsieur do Calonne, I thank you." 

** My greatest happiness is to please your Majesty. Do 
not hesitate to have recourse to my strong-box. It will be 
a pleasure to your controller-general of finance to be of 
service to you." He had risen while speaking, and bowed 
in his most graceful manner. 

The queen gave him her hand to kiss. ''One word 
more," she said ; " I have some remorse in asking for this 
money." 

" Bemorse i " he said. 

"Yes ; it is to gratify a caprice." 

** So much the better, so much the better. Of that 
sum, then, at least one half will be disbursed to the advan- 
tage of our industry, our commerce, or our pleasures." 

''That is true, certainly," murmured* the queen, "and 
you have a charming way of consoling me, Monsieur." 
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'' Grod be praised, Madame ! may we never have other 
remorse than such as your Majesty speaks of^ and we shall 
go straight to Paradise." 

** You see. Monsieur de Galonne, it would be too cruel 
for me to make the poor people pay for my caprices.'* 

** Oh, welly'' said the minister, with a sinister smile and 
emphasizing every word, ** have no more scruples, Madame, 
for I declare to you, that it will never be the poor people 
who will have it to pay." 

" How so 1" said the queen, in surprise. 

" Because the poor people have nothing left^" replied 
the minister, coolly ; *' and where there is nothing to be 
had, the king loses his rights." He bowed and left the 
room. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

AN UNBXPBOTED VISITOB. 

ScABOELT had Monsieur de Calonne crossed the gallery to 
return to his own apartments, when a light knock was 
heard at the door of the queen's houdoir and Jeanne 
made her appearance. "Madame/' she said, ''he is 
there." 

'' The cardinal 1 '' asked the queen^ somewhat astonished 
at the word " he/' which signifies so many things when 
uttered hy a woman. She did not continue. Jeanne had 
already introduced Monsieur de Rohan, and had with- 
drawn after pressing stealthily the hand of the protected 
protector. 

The prince found himself alone with the queen, standing 
a few steps from her. He respectfully offered the usual 
salutations. 

The queen, seeing this reserve so full of tact^ was 
touched ; she held out her hand to the cardinal, who had 
not yet raised his eyes to her. 

" Monsieur," she said, ^ I have heen informed of an 
action of yours which effaces many offences." 

''Allow me/' said the prince, trembling with an 
emotion which was not affected, — " allow me, Madame, 
to declare to you that the offences of which your 
Majesty speaks would be much extenuated by a word of 
explanation." 

" I do not forbid your justifying yourself," replied the 
queen, with dignity; "but what you would say would 
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cast a shadow upon the lespect and love I feel for my 
country and my family. You cannot exculpate yourself 
without wounding me. Monsieur le Cardinal Let us not 
play with a fire not yet wholly extinguished, — it mighty 
perhaps, bum your fingers or mine ; to see you in the new 
light, which has revealed you to me as obliging, respectful, 
devoted — " 

*' Devoted even to death/' interrupted the cardinal 

" That may be. But," said Marie Antoinette, smiling^ 
" at present it is a question only of ruin. You will be 
devoted even to your own ruin^ Monsieur le CardinaL 
That would be very brave, very noble. Fortunately, I 
can set things right. You shall live without being ruined ; 
unless, as they say, you are ruining yourslf •" 

" Madame — " 

" Oh, that is your own business. However, as a friend, 
since we are now good friends, let me give you some ad- 
vice : Be economical, it is a pastoral virtue ; the king will 
like you better than if you were extravagant." 

" I will become even miserly to please your Majesty." 

** The king," replied the queen, with a delicate shade of 
meaning, " does not like misers either." 

" I will become whatever your Majesty may wish," in- 
terrupted the cardinal, with ill-disguised passion. 

** I was saying to you," said the queen, cutting him 
short, ** that you would not be ruined on my account. 
You have become surety for me, and I thank you for it ; 
but I have enough to meet my liabilities ; therefore do not 
trouble yourself about tliis business, which, beginning with 
the first payment, will concern only myself." 

'* In order to close the afiair, Madame," the cardinal 
then said, bowing, " it remains for me to present the neck- 
lace to your Majesty." At the same time he drew from 
his pocket the case, which he presented to the queen. She 
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did not look at it^ which was a proof of her strong desire 
to see it, and trembling with joy she placed it upon a 
small table, without withdrawing her hand from it. 

The cardinal attempted some polite remarks, which were 
Tery well received, then returned to the subject of their 
reconciliation. But as she had determined not to look 
at the diamonds in his presence, and as she was burning 
with the desire to see them, she listened without giving 
him her attention. In her preoccupation she allowed the 
cardinal to take her hand, which he kissed with an air of 
lapturei Then he took leave, thinking that he might be 
in the queen's way, — a thought which overwhelmed him 
with delight A mere friend is never In the way, and an 
indifferent person still less so. 

He left the queen's presence full of enthusiasm, intoxi- 
cated with hope, and ready to prove to Madame de La 
Motte his unbounded gratitude for having brought the 
negotiation to so prosperous a conclusion. 

Jeanne awaited him in the carriage about a hundred 
paces outside the gate ; she received his ardent protesta- 
tions of friendship. " Well," she said, after this first 
explosion of his gratitude, ** are you to be Richelieu or 
Mazarin t Did the Austrian lips give you any encourage- 
ment in ambition or love 1 Are you fairly launched into 
politics or intrigue 1 " 

** Do not laugh, dear Countess,'' said the prince ; " I 
am mad with happiness." 

" Already ! " 

*' Give me your help, and in three weeks I can be a 
minister." 

" PesU / in three weeks ; what a long time ! The first 
payment falls due in a fortnight." 

" Oh, all turns out happily. The queen has money and 
will pay ; I shall have had the merit of intention only. It 
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is too little, Countess ! on my honor, it is too little 1 God 
is my witness that I would willingly have paid the five 
hundred thousand francs as the price of this reconciliation." 

** Make yourself easy/' interrupted the countess, smiling, 
" you will have that merit in addition to the others. Do 
you desire it much 1 " 

*^ I confess that I should prefer it ; if the queen were 
ander ohligation to me — " 

** Monseigneur, something tells me that you will have 
that satisfaction. Are you prepared for it ? ** 

" I have sold the last property I possess, and have mort- 
gaged my income and my livings for the next year.** 

''You have the five hundred thousand francs, then 1 " 

*^ I have them ; hut after this payment, I shall not know 
what to do." 

"This payment," cried Jeanne, "will give us three 
mouths of tranquillity. Who knows wh^t may happen 
in three months ? " 

" That is true ; hut the king has charged me to incur no 
more dehts." 

'' Two months in the ministry will make you squara" 

" Oh, Countess — " 

** Do not he so £sistidious. If you will not do it, your 
cousins will." 

" You are always right. Where are you going 1 " 

" Back to the queen to see what an effect your presence 
has produced." 

" Very well. I will return to Paris." 

"Whyl You should attend the card-party to-night 
That would he good policy ; do not ahandon the field." 

** Unfortunately, it is necessary for me to attend a ren« 
dezvous, notice of which I received this morning hefore 
leaving home." 

" A rendezvous 1 " 
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^' And of rather a serious nature, if I can judge by the 
contents of this note. See — " 

^ A man's handwriting 1 " said the countess ; and she 

read: — 

MoNBSiGNEUR, — A peTson wishes to communicate with 
you in regard to the recovery of an important sum uf money. 
This person will wait on you this evening at Paris, to solicit the 
honor of an interview. 

''Anonymous, — some beggar." 

''No, Countess; a man would not wantonly expose 
himself to being beaten by my servants for having tricked 
me. Besides, I imagine I have seen this handwriting 
before." 

" Gro, then, Monseigneur ; there is never any risk to run 
with people who promise you money. The worst that 
could happen would be that they never would pay you. 
Adieu, Monseigneur.** 

" Countess, au revotr" 

'' By the way, Monseigneur, I have two things to say 
to you." 

" What are they 1 *• 

''If you should unexpectedly receive a large sum of 
money 1 " 

« Well, Countess 1 " 

" Something you thought you had lost, — a discovered 
treasure — " 

" I understand you, you sly creature ; you mean to claim 
half.*' 

" Upon my word, Monseigneur — " 

" You bring me good fortune, Countess ; why should I 
not share with you 1 It is agreed ; and now for the other 
thing." 

" It is this : Do not allow yourself to encroach on those 
five bundled thousand francs." 
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** Ohy have no fear on that score." 

They then separated. The cardinal returned to Paris 
Burroanded hy an atmosphere of celestial happiness. 
Within two hoars the whole aspect of his life was 
changed. To him as a lover the queen had accorded 
more than he had dared to hope &om her, and as a man 
of amhition he built great hopes on her apparent favor. 
The king, skilfully guided by his wife, would be to him 
the instrument of a prosperous career which thereafter 
nothing could check. 

Prince Louis found his mind teeming with grand ideas. 
He had more political genius than any of his rivals. He 
understood the question of reform. He would bring the 
clergy into harmony with the people, and form one of those 
solid majorities which hold lasting power by their strength 
and their justice. To place at the head of this refonn 
movement the queen, whom he adored, and whose unpop- 
ularity, always increasing, he would change to an unprece- 
dented popularity, — such was the prelate's dream ; and 
a single tender word from Marie Antoinette might have 
made this dream a reality. 

Had that word been spoken, the cardinal would have re- 
nounced his easy conquests ; the man of the world would 
have turned philosopher ; the idler would have become an 
indefatigable worker. It is an easy task for great charac- 
ters to exchange the paleness of debauchery for the fiatiguea 
of study. Monsieur de Rohan would have gone far, ui^ged 
by love and ambition. On reaching Paris he imagined 
himself already immersed in work. He burned a boxful 
of love-letters, called his intendant to give orders for re- 
forms in his expenditures, and had several pens got ready 
by a secretary, with which to write a paper on England's 
policy, which he thoroughly understood. After an hour of 
work he began to recover his self-possession, when the 
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aonnd of a bell warned him that a visitor had arrived. An 
usher came to hinu 

** Who is there 1 " asked the prelate. 

"The person whose letter Monseigneur received this 
morning.'' 

" The letter without signature 1 '* 

"Yesy Monseigneur." 

''But that person has a name. Ask him what it 

The usher went away, and a moment later returned. 
''Monsieur le Comte de Cagliostro," said he. 

The prince started. " Let him come in," he ordered. 

The count entered^ and the doors were closed behind 
him. 

"Good Godl" exclaimed the cardinal; "whom do I 
seer' 

" Is it not true^ Monseigneury" said Gagliostro^ with a 
smile, " that I am not much changed ? ** 

" Is it possible ? " murmured Monsieur de Rohan, 
" Joseph Balsamo alive ! — he who was believed to have 
lost his life in that fire. Joseph Balsamo — ** 

"Gomte de Fenix, living, — yes, Monseigneur, and 
more alive than ever." 

" But, Monsieur, under what name, then, do you pre- 
sent yourself) Why have you not kept your old 
name 1 " 

" Precisely, Monseigneur, because it is old, and it recalls, 
to myself in the first place, and to others also, too many 
remembrances that are either melancholy or annoying. 
For example, to speak of yourself, Monseigneur, — tell 
me, would you not have refused admission to Joseph 
Balsamo 1 " 

" 1 1 why, no, Monsieur, no,** and the cardinal, still 
stupefied, even neglected to offer a seat to Gagliostro. 
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"Then," replied the Utter, "yoor Eminence has a hot- 
ter inemoiy and greater honesty than all other men taken 
together." 

" Monaieur, you formerly rendered me such a aerrice — " 

"la it not true, Monseigneur," asked Salsamo, interrupt- 
ing, " that I have not changed in respect to apparent age, 
and that I am a good illuatration of the effects of my 
life-drope!" 

" I confess it, Monsieur ; but you are above the plane of 
humanity, — you who dispense liberally gold and health 
to all" 

"Aa to health, I have nothing to say, Monseigneur; but 
gold, — no, oh, no." 

" Yon make gold no longer 1 " 

" No, Monseigneur." 

"And why not J" 

" Because I have lost the last particle of an indispensa- 
ble ingredient, which my master, the sage Althotas, gave 
me afler bis departure from I^pt, — the only receipt 
of which I never had in my own possession." 

" He has kept it I " 

" No, — that is to say, yea ; kept it and carried it with 
him to the tomb." 

" He is dead 1" 

" I have lost him." 

" How is it that you did not prolong the life of thai 
man, — the indispensable custodian of an indispensable re- 
ceipt, — you, who, as you say, have kept yourself alive and 
young through so many centuries 1 " 

" Because, while I have power against disease and 
mtnndB, I cnn do nothing against accident, which destroys 
befure my aid can be invoked." 

"Ami h was an accident which ended the daya of 
Althotas'l" 
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''Tou Bhould have known, aince you were informed of 
my deatL" 

^That file in the Rue Saint Clande, in which yon 
disappeared 1 '' 

" Killed Althotasy — or rather, the sage, weaiy of life^ 
devoted himself to destruction.'' 

^ That is strange." 

^ Ko, it is natural I have thought, myself a hundred 
times, of ending my life." 

'^ Tes, hut you have continued to live, nevertheless.'' 

^Because I had chosen for myself the condition of 
youth, in which vigorous health, passion, and physical 
enjoyment can still procure me some entertainment ; Al- 
thotas, on the contrary, had chosen the condition of old 
age." 

** Althotas should have done as you did." 

*' No, he was a man of profound intelligence and supe- 
rior wisdom ; of all things in the world, he desired only 
knowledge. Youth, with its imperious passions and 
pleasures, would have turned him aside from his lofty con- 
templations. Monseigneur, to think deeply, one must he 
free from fever, wrapped in impenetrahle quiet. An old 
man meditates hetter than a young man; and so when 
sorrow takes hold of him there is no remedy. Althotas 
died a victim of his devotion to science. As for myself, I 
lead a worldly life ; I waste my time, — I do ahsolutely 
nothing. I am a plant ; 1 dare not call myself a flower. 
I do not live, I vegetate." 

" Oh 1 " said the cardinal to himself, '^ with this man's 
resurrection all my surprises come back to me." Then, 
aloud, ** You recall to me. Monsieur, the time when the 
magic of your words, and the marvels that you performed, 
doubled all my faculties, and increased, in my estimation, 
the value of a human being. You recall to me the two 
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dieams of m j jootb. Do joa know thai it m ten jmts 
mnce I saw joaf * 

**l know ity and wa have both fidlen off aiDoe then, 
HooseigDeai; I am no longer a sage ; I am now onl j m 
man of learning. And aa for joo, you are no longer a 
handsome joong man ; you aie now a handsome prince. 
Do joa remember^ Monseigneor, that day when in my 
cabinet I promieed yon the love of a woman whose blond 
hair had been submitted to my assistant for inspection t '* 

The cardinal tomed pale and then suddenly red. 
Terror and joy, in quick sucoessiony arrested the pulsa- 
tions of bis heart **l remember,'' be said, ''but only 
confuse'Jly." 

^Let us see," aaid CagliostrOy smiling, ^'whetha I 
might still pass for a magician. Wait a moment, while I 
direct my search." He seemed to reflect ''That fidr- 
haired child of your amorous dreams/' he resumed, after a 
ailence, — '' where is she 1 what is she doing) Ab I par^ 
bleu / I see her, «— yes, and you yourself have seen her 
to-day ; nay, you haye just come from her presence." 

The carrlinal pressed an icy hand upon his palpitating 
heart ^ Monsieur," he aaid, in a tone so low that 
Cagliostro could hardly hear the words, ''for mercy's 
•ake — " 

^ Tou would prefer that we should talk about something 
else 1 ^ said the magician, politely. " Oh, I am at your 
orders, Monseigneur ; dispose of me as you please," and 
be stretched himself unceremoniously on a sofa, to which, 
during the whole of this interesting convenation the 
cardinal had not thought of inviting him. 
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CHAPTEK XVm. 

DEBTOR AND OBEDITOB. 

The caHiTial observed hia visitor .with an almost stupefied 
air. 

" Well," said the latter, '^ now that we have renewed 
oar acquaintance, Monseigneur, let us converse, if you 
please." 

''Tea,** replied the prelate, gradually collecting himself 
^ Tes, let us talk about the recovery of that debt which — 
which—" 

'* About which I wrote you, you mean* Your Eminence 
is anxious to know — " 

" Oh 1 it was a pretext, I imagine.** 

** No, Monseigneur, not the least in the world ; it was 
a reality, and a most serious one, I assure you. This 
debt is well worth collecting, since it amounts to five 
hundred thousand firancs ; that is a considerable sum of 
money.** 

'' And a sum which you were kind enough to lend me,'* 
cried the cardinal, turning pale. 

" Yes, Monseigneur, which I lent you,** said Balsamo ; 
''I like to see in so great a prince as you so good a 
memory." 

The cardinal had received the blow ; he felt the cold 
perspiration streaming down his face. " I had thought,'* 
he said, trying to smile, ** that Joseph Balsamo, the super- 
natural man, had carried my debt to the tomb, as he had 
thrown my receipt for it into the fire." 
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** MonseigneoTy" graTelj replied the count, ** the life of 
Joseph Balsamo is iudestractible, as is this sheet of paper 
which yon thought destroyed* Death can avail nothing 
against the elixir of life ; fire is powerless against asbestos." 

" I do not understand," said the cardinal, stupefied. 

** Tou will understand, Monseigneur, I am sure/' said 
Cagliostro. 

"Howsol" 

"When you recognize your signature," and he offered 
a folded paper to the prince, who even before opening it, 
exclaimed, — 

" My receipt I " 

''YeS| Monseigneur, your receipt,** replied Cagliostro^ 
with a slight smile, accompanied by a formal bow. 

** But I saw you bum it. Monsieur.*' 

" I threw this paper in the fire, it is true,** said the 
oount, " but as I have told you, Monseigneur, by accident 
you had written on a piece of asbestos, instead of writing 
on ordinary paper, so that the receipt remained uninjured 
among the cinders.** 

** Monsieur,** said the cardinal, haughtily, for he 
thought the presentation of this receipt a proof of dis- 
trust, — '' Monsieur, believe me, I should not have denied 
my debt even without this paper; therefore you were 
wrong to deceive me." 

** I deceive you, Monseigneur ! I did not for a moment 
think of it, I assure you.** 

The cardinal nodded his head. *' You made me think. 
Monsieur, that the debt was cancelled." 

** To leave you in calm enjoyment and happy possession 
of five hundred thousand francs,*' replied Balsamo, with a 
alight shnig of the shoulders. 

** But, in short, Monsieur," continued the cardinal, '' why 
have you left such a sum for ten years unclaimed 1 ** 
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I knew, MonseigneoTy that it was safe. Exigencies, 
play, lobbera, have sacoessively diminished my wealth* 
But knowing that I had this snm in leserye, I have 
waited patiently until the last moment.'' 

^^ And the last moment has airived ) " 

" Alas ! yes, Monseignear ! ** 

** So that yon can no longer wait patiently t ** 

'* It isy indeed, impossible," replied Cagliostro. 

" You want it at once 1 " 

" If it please you to pay it," 

The cardinal was at first silent through despair. Then 
he said, in a hoarse voice, " Monsieur le Comte, we un- 
happy princes of the earth do not improvise fortunes as 
quickly as you enchanters, who can command the spirits 
of darkness and light." 

^ Oh, Monseigneur, believe me, I should not have asked 
you for this money if I had not known beforehand that 
you had it** 

''I have five hundred thousand francs!" cried the 

** Thirty thousand in gold, eleven thousand in silver, 
and the rest in notes, which are in this Boule cabinet." 

The cardinal turned white. ** Oh, Monsieur, you knew 
that 1 " 

''Tes, Monseigneur; and I know that you have made 
great sacrifices to procure this sum. I have heard that 
you bought this money at twice its value." 

" Oh, that is very true." 

"But — " 

** But — " cried the unhappy prince. 

^' But, Monseigneur," continued Cagliostro, ** during 
these ten years, I have often been in want and embar- 
lasBment; yet I have kept this paper back, — which 
represented half a million,^ in order not to trouble 
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70a. I think, theiefoie, that ve are yeiy neairlj quits, 
Monseigneur." 

'' Quits, Monsieur I" cried the prince; ^oh, do not 
say that we are quits, since you so generously lent me a 
sum of such importance; quits 1 oh, no, no! I shall 
forever be under obligations to you. Only, Monsieur le 
Comte, I ask why you, who could at any time during 
these ten years have demanded this money, have kept 
silence t During these ten years there have been twenty 
times when I might have paid you with ease/' 

« While to-day—'' 

" Oh, to-day, — I will not conceal it from you," cried 
the prince, — '^ this restitution which you exact, for you 
do exact it, do you not ? " 

" Alas, Monseigneur ! " 

" Well, it embarrasses me beyond measure.'' 

Gagliostro made a movement with hia head and shoul- 
ders which signified, '' It cannot be helped, Monseigneur ; 
it is so, and cannot be otherwise." 

" But you who know everything," cried the prince, — 
'* you who read hearts, and see through the doors of cab- 
inets, «- which is sometimes even worse, — doubtless know 
also the sacred and mysterious purpose for which this 
money was destined." 

" You are mistaken, Monseigneur," said Gagliostro, in a 
freezing tone ; " no, I do not even suspect it ; and my own 
secrets have brought me so much sorrow, deception, and 
misery that I no longer seek to penetrate the secrets of 
others unless they are personally interesting to me. It 
concerned me to know whether you had tliis money, be- 
cause I wished to claim it ; but once having ascertained 
that you had it, I did not trouble myself to think for what 
purpose it was destined. Besides, if at this moment I 
knew the cause of your embarrassment, it might seem 
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80 grare a matter as almost to force me to waive my claim, 
which Teallj I cannot afford to do. Theiefoie I prefer to 
be ignorant." 

** Ohy Monsieur/* cried the cardinal, whose pride and 
sensibility were aroused by these last words of Cagliostro, 
'^ do not think that I wish to move you by an account of 
my personal embarrassments. Tou have your own inter- 
ests to consider ; they are guaranteed by this note, which 
bears my signaturoi that is enough. You shall have your 
five hundred thousand francs.'' 

CagUostro bowed. 

'^I know very well/' continued the cardinal, over* 
whelmed with grief at the thought of losing so much 
money, so painfully acquired,— ^^ I know. Monsieur, that 
this paper is merely an acknowledgement of the debt, and 
fixes no term of payment." 

" Your Eminence will pardon me," replied the count ; 
** but I refer to the receipt itself, ou which I see written, — 

'* I acknowledge having received from Monsieur Joseph Bal* 

samo the sum of five hundred thousand francs, which 1 will 

pay to him on demand. 

** (Signed) Louis de Rohan.** 

The cardinal shuddered through his whole frame ; he 
had forgotten not only the debt, but the terms in which it 
had been acknowledged. 

" You see, Monseigneur," continued Balsamo, " that I do 
not ask the impossible. You cannot pay it ; be it so. 
Only I regret that your Eminence appears to forget that 
this sum was given voluntarily by Joseph Balsamo, in an 
hour of great need, to Monsieur de Rohan, whom he did 
not know. That, it seems to me, was conduct worthy a 
great nobleman, which Monsieur de Rohan, so great a 
nobleman in every way, might have imitated by paying it 
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promptly on deoiand. But you have thought differently, 
BO let ua say do more about it ; I withdraw my Dote. 
Adieu, Mon seigneur," and Cagliostro coolly folded the 
paper and waa about to put it in his packet. 

The cardinal stopped faim. "Uonsiear le Cnmte," he 
said, "a Rohan allows no one to give him lessons in gen* 
BTosity. Besides, tbia would simply he a lesson in honesty. 
Give me that note, Monsieur, that I may pay it." 

It was Cagliostro then who in his turn seemed to heft- 
itate. In &ct, the pale face, dilated eyes, the trembling 
hand of the cardinal seemed to inspire him with a lively 
compassion. 

The cardinal, proud as he was, comprehended this good 
feeling of Cagliostro, and for a moment hoped that it 
would be followed by good resulte. But suddenly the 
count's expression grew hard, a cloud came over hia 
knitted brows, and he banded the note to the cardinal 

Monsieur de Rohan, struck to the heart, lost not a 
moment ; he went to the cabinet which Cagliostro bad 
spoken of, and drew out a bundle of notes drawn on the 
treasury of streams and forests ; then ho pointed with his 
finger to several bags of money, and opened a drawer 
which was full of gold. " Monsieur le Comte," he said, 
"here are yonr five hundred thousand francs ; but I still 
owe yon two hundred and fifty thousand francs, as inter- 
est, even supposing yoa to refuse compound interest, 
which would make the earn much larger. My intendant 
dbiiQ make »y the account, and I will give you security for 
the payinoiit of this amount, only asking that you will 
give rae tiiT»>." 

leur," replied Cagliostro, " I lent five hun- 
dred thousand &ancs to Monsieur de Rohsn, who owes me 
[<Bvb hundred thousand fiancs and nothing more. If I 
wished to receive interest, I should have stipulated for 
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it in the reoeipt As lepiesentative of Joseph Balsamo, 
orhisheir, if you please, — for Joseph Balsamo is really 
dead, — I have no right to anything but the sum specified 
in the acknowledgment ; you pay it, I receive it, and thank 
yon, begging you to accept my respectful salutations. I 
will take the notes with me, Monseigneur ; and as I have 
need of the whole amount this very day I will send for 
the gold and silver, which I beg you to have ready for 
me." And after uttering these words, to which the car- 
dinal was not able to reply, Cagliostro put the bundle of 
notes in Ida pocket, bowed respectfully to the prince, in 
whose hands he left the receipt, and withdrew. 

^* The nusfortune affects me alone," sighed Monsieur de 
Bohan, after the departure of Cagliostro, ^ since the queen 
has the money to pay, and no Joseph Balsamo can come 
and call upon her for an old debt of five hundred thousand 
fcanca." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FAMILT AGG0UNT8. 

It was the day befoie that appointed by the qneen for the 
fiist payment to Boehmer and Boesange. Monsiear de 
Calonne had not yet fulfilled his promise. His accounts 
had not been signed by the king. The minister had had 
many things to occupy his time, and had somewhat for- 
gotten the queen. She, on her side, thought it derogatory 
to her dignity to refresh the memory of the controller of 
finance. Having received his promise she waited. She^ 
however, began to grow anxious, and to make inquiries ; 
she was trying to devise some plan for speaking to Mon- 
sieur de Calonne, without compromising her queenly dig- 
nity, when she received a note from the minister. '' This 
evening," he wrote, " the busiuess with which your Maj- 
esty has done me the honor to charge me will be settled 
by the Council ; and the money will be delivered to the 
queen to-morrow morning." 

Marie Antoinette recovered all her gayety, and thought 
no more of the morrow. She was even seen, during her 
walks, to seek the most retired spots, as if wishing to 
withdraw her thoughts from every material and mundane 
subject. She was still walking with Madame de Lamballe 
and the Comte d'Artois, who had joined her, when the 
king withdrew to the Council after dinner. 

The king was in an irritable humor. The news from 
Russia was bad. A vessel had been lost in the Gulf of 
Lyons. Certain provinces had refused to pay taxes. A fine 
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map of the world, poliahed and vamished by the king 
himselfy had cracked by reason of the excessive heat ; and 
Europe had split into two parts, at the junction of thirty 
d^rees of latitude with fifty-five of longitude. His Maj- 
esty was out of humor with everybody, even Monsieur de 
Calonne. 

In vain the latter produced his fine, scented portfolio, 
in his most pleasant manner. The king began, silent and 
morose, to draw on a piece of white paper irregular figures, 
which signified ** Tempest," just as the figures of men and 
horses signified '' Fine weather." 

For it was the fanc^ of the king to make drawings 
during the meetings of the Council Louis XVl. did not 
like to look people in the fajo^ for he was timid. A pen 
in his hand gave him assurance and support While he 
was thus occupied the orator might unfold his arguments ; 
the king, casting a furtive glance, would catch now and 
then a little of the fire of the speakei^s looks, — just 
enough to prevent his forgetting the man while consider- 
ing the idea. 

If he spoke himself^ — and he could speak weU, — his 
drawing took from his discourse every appearance of pre- 
tension, for there were no gestures to be made. He could 
be deliberate in what he said, or animated, as he pleased ; 
the lines upon the paper took the place of oratorical 
flourishes. 

On this occasion, then, the king took up a pen, accord- 
ing to his custom, and the mimsters began the reading of 
their outlines, or of diplomatic notes. The king did not 
breathe a word ; he allowed the foreign correspondence to 
be gone through with as if he did not understand a word 
about such matters. 

But at last the details of the monthly accounts were 
reached; then the king raised his head. Monsieur de 
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Galonne had just unfolded his plan lektiyB to the loan 
projected for the following year. The king hegan to draw 
fariouBl J. *' Always horrowing money," he said, '^ without 
knowing how it is to be paid I That is a problem for you. 
Monsieur de Calonne." 

** Sire, a loan is only turning a stream from one direc- 
tion to cause it to flow more abundantly in another. In 
deepening the channel you only increase the supply; 
therefore let us not think of paying, but only of obtain- 
ing present funds, for the problem of which your Majesty 
speaks is not^ 'How can we payf but^ 'Can we find 
creditors % ' " 

The king made his crossed lines in the very darkest 
shade, but he did not say a word; his lines spoke for 
themselves. 

Monsieur de Calonne having explained his plan, which 
was approved by his colleagues, the king took the pro* 
poeal and signed it, sighing meanwhile. 

** Now that we have money/' said Monsieur de Calonne, 
" let us 8p>end it." 

The king looked at his minister with a wry face, and 
his crossed lines became one enormous blot 

Monsieur de Calonne presented him a statement con- 
sisting of a list of pensions, gifts, and payments to be 
made. The statement was not long, and was very clear ; 
the king looked over the pages, and ran over the sum 
total 

** One million one hundred thousand francs for so little I 
How can this be 1 " and he let his pen rest 

** Read, Sire, read, and be pleased to remark that of the 
eleven hundred thousand francs, one single item consists 
of five hundred thousands francs." 

*' What item, Monsieur 1 " 

** An advance made to her Majesty the queen, Siie.'' 
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'* To the queen ! ** cried Louis XVI. " Five hundred 
thousand francs to the queen 1 Eh, Monsieur, that is not 
possible I " 

** Pardon, Siie ! but the figures are correct." 

" Five hundred thousand francs to the queen I '' repeated 
the king. ''There must be some error. Last week— - 
no, a fortnight ago — I paid the queen her quarterly 
allowance.'' 

"Sire, if the queen has need of money, — and it is 
well known what use she makes of it, — it is not 
extraordinary — '' 

" No, no ! " cried the king, who wished his frugality to 
be publicly known, and felt the need of conciliating the 
people, BO that they would applaud the queen when she 
went to the Opera. " The queen does not wish for this 
money, Monsieur de Calonne. The queen told me that a 
ship of the line was better than jewels. The queen thinks 
that if France is obliged to borrow money to feed its poor, 
we who are rich should lend to France. Therefore if the 
queen needs this money, her merit will be aU the greater 
if she waits for it; and I guarantee that she will wait" 

The ministera applauded this patriotic outburst of the 
king, whom the divine Horace would not have called 
uxorius at that moment. Monsieur de Calonne alone, 
who knew the queen's embarrassment, insisted on the 
allowance being granted. 

" Truly," said the king, '* you are more interested for 
us than we are for ourselves. Compose yourself Monsieur 
de Calonne." 

" The queen, Sire, will accuse me of having shown very 
little zeal in her service.^' 

" I will plead your cause with her." 

''The queen never asks for money but when compelled 
by necessity." 
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"If the qneen tus needs, theyue less imperious, I bope, 
than tbose of the poor; and she will be the fiist to 
acknowledge it" 

" The mAU«r ii eetUed," aid the king, resolutely, and 
he began to draw the crossed lines. 

" Ton cancel thia ciedi^ Sire t " said UonsieiiT de 
Calonne, in consternation. 

" I cancel it," replied Loois XYI., uiajesticallj, " and I 
fancy I hear the queen, in her generosity, thanking me for 
having so well understood ber heart." 

MoDEieur de Calonne bit bis lipa. Lonis, content with 
this personal sacrifice, accepted all the other items with 
blind confidence ; and be drew a beantifnl lebra, sur- 
rounded by Mroa, saying, " I have this evening gained five 
hundred tboofand fraaca, — a pretty good day's work for 
a king, Calonne. Yon must carry this good news to the 
queen ; you will see, you will see." 

"Ah, my God, Sire I " murmured the minister, "I 
should be grieved to deprive you of the pleasure of such 
an avowaL Every one according to his desertt." 

" So be it," replied the king. " Let ns break np. We 
have accomplished work enough when that which has been 
done is good. Ah, here comes the queen ; let us go to 
meet her, Calonne." 

" Sire, I beg your Majesty's pardon, but I baye my sig- 
natorea to attend to," and he slipped off as quickly aa 
possible through the corridor. 

The king went courageously, and beaming with delight, 
to meet Uarie Antoinette, who was singing in the vesti- 
bnle, leaning on the arm of the Comte d'Artoia. 

" Madame," be said, **yoa have bad a pleasant walk, I 

" Yes, Sire ; and have you had a successful meeting t " 
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*' You may judge of that ; I have gained for you five 
handled thousand francs." 

'' Calonne has kept his word," thought .the queen. 

'' Only imagine, Calonne had put you down in his state- 
ment for half a million." 

" Oh ! " said Marie Antoinette, smiling. 

''And I — I struck it out. Five hundred thousand 
ftancs gained by the stroke of a pen I " 

" How, struck out 1 " said the queen, growing pale. 

" Completely. What I have done will be of great ad- 
vantage to you. Good-evening, Madame, good-evening." 

"Sire! Sirel*» 

'' I am very hungry ; I am going in. Do you not think 
my Slipper has been well earned 1 " 

" But, Sire, listen." 

But Louis XVI. skipped o£^ delighted with his joke, 
leaving the queen astounded, mute, and dismayed. 

"Brother, find Monsieur de Calonne for me," she said 

finally, to the Comte d' Artois ; " there is some trick under 

all this." Just then the following note was brought to the 

queen, — 

" Tour Majesty will have learned that the king refiised your 
grant. It is incomprehensible, Madame, and I retired from the 
Council sick and full of grief." 

"Read," she said, passing the note to the Comte 
d' Artois. 

" And there are those who say that we squander the 
revenue, sister I " cried the prince. " It is a proceeding — " 

" Quite husband-like," murmured the queen. 

" I offer you my condolences, dear sister, and it is a les- 
son for me ; I was going to ask for money to-morrow." 

"Let Madame de La Motte be immediately sent 
for," said the queen to Madame de Misery, after long 
meditation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

QUBBN AND WOMAN. 

The courier who had been sent to Paris in search of 
Madame de La Motte^ found the countess, or rather did not 
find her, at the house of the Cardinal de Rohan. 

Jeanne had gone thither to pay a yisit to his Eminence. 
She had dined there, had taken supper there, and was con- 
versing with him about that disastrous restitution, when 
the courier came to inquire if the countess were there. 
The well-trained guard replied that his Eminence had gone 
out^ and that Madame de La Motte was not there, but 
that nothing was easier than to give her the message from 
the queen, since she would probably come to the hdtel in 
the evening. 

" She must repair to Versailles as soon as possible," said 
the courier, and he departed, having left the same mes- 
sage in all the supposed domiciles of the wandering 
countess. 

But the messenger had hardly gone before the porter* 
executing his commission without going far, sent his wife 
to Madame de La Motte with the message as she sat at sup- 
per with the cardinal, philosophizing upon the instability 
of large sums of money. 

The countess knew that she must depart immediately. 
The cardinal himself placed her in a light carriage without 
armorial bearings, and the countess was driven with such 
rapidity that in less than an hour she had arrived at the 
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palace. She was intioduced without delay into the queen's 
bedchamber. The only attendant in the apartment was 
Madame de Misery, who was reading in the small bou- 
doir, the queen's toilet for the night having been 
completed. 

Marie Antoinette was embroidering, or pretending to 
embroider, listening eagerly for every noise from without, 
when Jeanne hurried into the room. 

'' Ah I " cried the queen, ** you have come. So much the 
better. I have news, Countess." 

*' Good news, Madame." 

'' You shall judge of that. The king has refused the five 
hundred thousand francs." 

*' To Monsieur de Calonne 1 " 

** To everybody. The king will not give me any more 
money. Such things happen only to me." 

** My God 1 " murmiued the countess. 

" Incredible, is it not. Countess 1 To refuse, to cancel 
the order already drawn up ! But it is useless to talk 
about it. You must return quickly to Paris." 

''Yes, Madame." 

'' And tell the cardinal that since he is so kind, I will 
accept the five hundred thousand francs until I receive my 
next quarterly allowance. It is selfish on my part, I know, 
Countess, but it is necessary." 

^' Madame," murmured Jeanne, ** we are lost I Monsieur 
le Cardinal has no more money.'' 

The queen started, as if she had just been wounded oi 
insulted. " No more money 1 " she stammered. 

''Madame, an unexpected claim has been made upon 
Monsieur de Rohan. It was a debt of honor, and he has 
paid it" 

" Five hundred thousand francs 1 " 

" Yes, Madame." 
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"Bat — " 

" The Uet money he had ; be has no furtbei resoaTcee." 

The qneen was aileot, as if etuuned by this misfortime, 
"Am I leallj awake I" ehe said. "It is only to me that 
Bucb things happen. How do yon know this, Conntees, — 
that Monsieur de Rohan has no more money t " 

" He told me of this disaster not an bom and a half 
ago, Madame. This disaster is the more irreparable, since 
the five handred thoosond francs were what they call 'the 
bottom of the drawer.' " 

The qoeen leaned her head on her bands. 

" Something must be done," she said. 

" What is the queen going to do 1 " tbonght Jeanne. 

" You see. Countess, it is a terrible lesson, which will 
punish me for having committed, without the knowledge 
of the king, an action of slight importance, of onwortby 
ambition, or pitiful vanity. I had no need of this neck- 
lace, now acknowledge it." 

"True, Uadame; but if a queen should consult only 
her needs and her tastes — " 

" I wixb above all to consult my peace of mind, the 
happiness of my family. It required nothing lees than 
this first check to prove to me to how much annoyance I 
was about to expose myself^ bow fruitful in disgrace the 
toad I had chosen. I renounce it Let us always proceed 
fiankly and straightforwardly." 

" Madame I " 

"And as a beginning, let us sacrifice our vanity on the 
altar of duty, as Monsienr Doiat would say." Then, with 
a aigb, " Ah, and yet that necklace was very beautiful I " 
■he murmured. 

" It is so still, Madame ; and it is as good as money 
too, this necklace." 

" From this time forth it is for me but a collection of 
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stonee, — stones which, after one has played with them 
as children play with marbles^ are thrown aside and 
forgotten." 

** What does the queen mean t " 

'' The queen means, dear Countess, that you will take 
the necklace brought by Monsieur de Rohan, and carry it 
back to the jewellers, Boehmer and Bossange." 

" To return it 1 " 

" Precisely." 

** But, Madame, your Majesty has given two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs as earnest money.** 

''And that will be a gain of two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs ; my accounts will then agree with those 
of the king." 

** Madame, Madame," cried the countess, " to lose thus 
a quarter of a million ! For it may happen that the jew« 
ellers will make some difficulty about returning funds of 
which they may have disposed.'^ 

" I expect it, and intend giving up the earnest money 
on condition that the baigain shall be broken. Now that 
I see my way out of the affair I feel easier. This neck- 
lace brought with it cares, griefs, fears, suspicions. These 
diamonds would never have had fire enough to dry all the 
tears which I feel hanging like clouds over me. Countess, 
bring me that casket immediately. The jewellers make a 
good thing of it. Two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
bonus Ib a handsome profit ; they would make no greater 
profit by selling it to me, and besides they have the neck- 
lace. I think they will not complain, and that no one 
will know anything about it. The cardinal aimed only 
to give me pleasure. Tou will tell him that it is my 
pleasure not to have this necklace ; and if he is a man of 
sense, he will understand me ; if he ib a good priest, he 
will encourage and strengthen me in my sacrifice." The 
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queen held oat to Jeanne the doeed casket; the latter 
gently thrnst it back. " Madame^" said ahe, " why not 
try to obtain more time t " 

" Ask for time 1 — no I " 

'' I said * obtain/ Madame." 

'' To ask is to humiliate one's self^ Conntess ; to obtain 
is to be humiliated. I can understand how one may 
humiliate himself in behalf of a person he loveS| or to 
benefit a living creature^ were it only a dog ; but not for 
the sake of gaining the right to keep these stones, which 
scorch like burning coals, — no advice could ever persuade 
me to do that, never I Take away the casket, my dear, 
take it." 

" But consider, Madame, the noise these jewellers may 
make, — through politeness, at least, and sympathy with 
you. Tour rejection of the diamonds will compromise 
you as much as your acceptance of them might have done. 
Every one will know that you have had them in your 
possession.'' 

" No one will know about it. I no longer owe any- 
thing to these jewellers ; I will not receive them again. 
For my two hundred and fifty thousand firancs they can 
at least be silent. And my enemies, instead of being able 
to say that I spend a million and a half for diamonds, can 
say only that I lose money in speculation, which is less 
disagreeable. Take them away, Gountess, and cordially 
thank Monsieur de Eohan for his kindness and his good 
intentions." With a peremptory movement she placed 
the casket in Jeanne's hands, who took possession of them 
with a peculiar emotion. 

''Ton have no time to lose,** continued the queen. 
** The less anxiety the jewellers have to suffer, the more 
assured we shall be of their silence. Go at once ; and let 
no one see the casket. Go home first ; for an immediate 
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resort to the jewellers might aroose the suspicions of the 
police, who are much interested in what I do. Then^ 
when you have thus eluded the spies, go to the jewellers^ 
and afterward bring me their receipt." 

''Yes, Madame; this shall be done, since you so 
determine." 

Jeanne put the casket under her doak, taking care that 
its shape should not be perceptible, and entered her car- 
riage with all the zeal which her august accomplice in this 
act might have desired. In the first place, obeying orders, 
she went home ; she then sent back the carriage to Mon- 
sieur de Rohan, so that the coachman should know noth- 
ing of her secret She changed her costume for one leas 
elegant and more appropriate for her nocturnal expedition* 
Her maid, while rapidly dressing her, noticed that she was 
thoughtful and preoccupied during that operation, to which 
usually she gave close attention. 

In fact, Jeanne was not thinking of her toilet ; her mind 
was fixed on a new and strange idea suggested by the 
occasion. She asked herself whether the cardinal would 
not make a grave mistake in allowing the queen to return 
the necklace, and whether that error would not imperil 
the career of which he dreamed, and which, as sharer 
in the queen's secrets, he might hope to eigoy. To act on 
the orders of Marie Antoinette without consulting him 
would be to &il in the most obvious duties of their part- 
nership. Though he v0is at the end of his resources, might 
not the cardinal prefer to sell himself rather than see the 
queen deprived of an object she had so much desired 9 

** I cannot do otherwise," Jeanne said to heiself, " than 
consult the cardinaL Fourteen hundred thousand francs 1 " 
ahe added; ''he cannot obtain fourteen hundred thou- 
sand francs." Then turning suddenly to her maid, " Go^ 
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The maid went ont, and Madame de La Motte resumed 
her meditations. " What a sum I what a fortune I what 
a hrilliant life ! How well is all the happiness and splen- 
dor to be procured by so much money represented by the 
little serpent of jewels which glitters in this casket." 

Jeanne opened the jewel-case and scorched her eyes by 
contact with those streaming flames. She took up the 
necklace, wound it round her fingers, and clasped it in her 
little hands, saying : ** I can thus grasp fourteen hundred 
thousand francs ; for this necklace is worth fourteen hun- 
dred thousand francs, and the jewellers would pay that 
price for it even now. Strange destiny, which suffers the 
little Jeanne de Valois, an obscure mendicant, to touch the 
hand of a queen ( the first queen in the world ), and to 
hold in her hands, for a little while at least, fourteen 
hundred thousand francs, — a sum of money which is 
never allowed to travel alone, but goes attended by an 
armed escort, or assured by guarantees not less than those 
of a cardinal and a queen. All this within my ten fin* 
gers I How heavy it is, and yet how light ! In order to 
transport the equivalent of this necklace in gold — that 
precious metal — I should need two horses. To cany it 
in notes — and are notes always paidi Is there not a 
signature to write, and an account to keep t And then a 
note is only paper ; it may be destroyed by fire, air, or 
water. A bank-note is not current in all countries ; and 
it betrays its origin, it reveals the name of its maker and 
of its bearer. A bank-note, after a certain lapse of time, 
loses a part of^ or all, its value. Diamonds, on the con- 
trary, are of a hard material which can resist everything, 
and which every one recognizes, appreciates, admires, and 
is ready to buy, whether in London, Berlin, Madrid, or 
even in Brazil Every one knows the value of diamonds^ 
especially of diamonds like these. How beautiful they 
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are I — wonderful, either together or taken singly I Each 
one by itself is probably worth more, in proportion, than 
all together are worth. But of what am I thinking 1 ** 
she said, suddenly. ** Come, quick ! I must make up 
my mind either to go to the cardinal or to cany the neck- 
lace to the jewellers as the queen directed/' 

Jeanne rose, still holding the shining diamonds in her 
hands. '' They will be returned to that cold jeweller," 
she said to herself ''who will weigh them, and polish 
them with a brush ; and they might have shone on the 
bosom of Marie Antoinette. Boehmer will cry out at first, 
but will be quieted by the reflection that he has both the 
profit of the sale and the merchandise itsel£ Ah, I forgot, 
«— in what form should that receipt be written 1 It is an 
important question; yes, the making of that receipt re- 
quires diplomacy. It must be conceived in such terms as 
not to compromise Boehmer, or the queen, or the cardinal, 
or myselt I can never write it alone ; I must have ad- 
vice. The cardinal— Oh, no; if the cardinal loved 
me more, or if he were richer and could give me the 
diamonds — ** 

She sat down on the sofa, turning the diamonds in her 
hand ; her head was hot, and her mind full of confused 
thoughts which at times frightened her, and which she 
repelled with feverish energy. Suddenly her eye became 
more tranquil, more fixed on the image of a single persis- 
tent idea. She was not conscious of the flight of the 
moments ; she was not aware that she was forming a con- 
clusion that could not afterward be changed. Like swim- 
mers who have placed their feet on a quicksand, every 
movement she made to extricate herself only buried her 
the more deeply. An hour passed while she thus aban- 
doned herself to the silent, absorbing contemplation of a 
mysterious purpose. She then rose slowly, pale as an in- 
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spired priestess, and rang for her maid. It was two 
o'clock in the morning. ''Find me a carriage^ or a 
wheeled chair if no carriage can he had/' said she. 

The servant fonnd a carriage in the old Rae da Templeu 
Madame de La Motte entered it alone. Ten minutes 
later the carriage stopped at the door of the jocmaliat 
Betean de Yillette. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BECEIFT AND THE ACKNOWLEDaMENT. 

The result of that nocturnal visit to Reteau de Yillette 
appeared on the next day. At seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing Madame de La Motte sent the queen a letter contain- 
ing the jeweller's receipt in the following words : — 

We the undersigned acknowledge the receipt of a diamond 
necklace which had been sold to the queen for sixteen hundred 
thousand irancs, the diamonds failing to suit her Majesty, who 
has recompensed us for our trouble and outlay by leaving in 
our hands the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
previously paid. 

BOEHMER AND BOSSANGE. 

The queen, at length easy in mind concerning an affair 
which had given her so much trouble, put the receipt in a 
drawer, and dismissed the subject from her thoughts. 

But, in singular incongruity with this receipt, the jew- 
ellers were visited two days later by Cardinal de Rohan, 
who was still anxious concerning the first payment agreed 
upon between the jewellers and the queen. He found 
Boehmer at home. Had there been any failure of pay- 
ment, any delay or refusal, the camp of the jewellers 
should show signs of alarm. On the contrary everything 
indicated quiet and security; and Boehmer received his 
illustrious patron with effusive demonstrations of pleasure. 

'' Well," said the cardinal, " to-day is the day ap- 
pointed for the first payment; the queen has paid you, 
then 1 " 

VOL. n. — 11 
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"Xo, Mouseigueui; the queen has not been able to 
give us any money. You know that Monsieur de Ca- 
lonne waa refused by the king. Every one is talking of it." 

"Yea, every one is talking of it, Boehmer; and it is 
that refusal which brings me here tc^day." 

" But," continued the jeweller, " her Majesty ia very 
kind ; she has guaianteed the debt, and we have no more 
to ask." 

" Ab, so much the better I ** cried the cardinal ; 
" guaranteed the debt, yoa say t Yery good ; but in 
what manner I " 

" In the most simple and delicate manner," replied the 
jeweller, ^ "a manner altogether royal" 

"Through the mediation of that bright countess, 
perhaps t " 

" No, Monseigneur, no. Madame de La Motte does 
not appear in the matter ; and this has seemed to as very 
fatten ng." 

"The countess does not appear 1 Tou may believe, 
however, that she has had to do with the affair. Monsieur 
Boehmer. Every wise suggestion must hare come from 
her, — I do not intend Ulsparogement of her Majesty, yott 
onderstnuil." 

" Monseigneur can judge whether her Majesty has been 
considerate toward us. When tbe romor reached us that 
the king had rejected tbe order for five hundred thousand 
francs we wrote to &Iadame de la Motte." 

"When was that t" 

** Testeriliiy, Monseigneur." 

" What did she reply I " 

"Your Eminence knows nothing about iti" asked 
Boehmer, with a slight degree of respectful familiaiity- 

" Xo ; it is three days since I had the honor of seeing 
tbe countess." 
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" Welly MoDseigneur, Madame de La Motte responded 
with a single word, — * Wait 1 ' " 

" In writing 1 " 

''No, Monseignenr, orally. In onr letter we begged 
Madame de La Motte to ask you for an audience, and to 
warn the queen that the payment was nearly due." 

" The word * wait ' was very natural " * 

** We therefore waited, Monseigneur ; and last evening 
we received by a mysterious courier a letter from the 
queen." 

" A letter 1 — to you, Boehmer 1 " 

"Or rather an acknowledgment in the proper form, 
Monseigneur." 

'' Let me see it," said the cardinal 

'' Oh, I would show it to you if we had not sworn to let 
no one see if 

" And why 1 " 

" Because this reserve is imposed on us by the queen 
herself^ Monseigneur." 

'' Ah, that is another matter I Ton are very fortunate^ 
you jewellers, to have letters from the queen." 

''For thirteen hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
Monseigneur," said the jeweller, with a grin, " one may 
have—" 

" Ten millions, a hundred millions, would not pay for 
some things. Monsieur," replied the prelate, in a severe 
tone. " In short, then, you have a good guarantee 1 " 

" The best possible, Monseigneur." 

" The queen acknowledges the debt 1 " 

" In due form." 

" And engages to pay— " 

'' In three months five hundred thousand francs ; and 
the balance in six." 

" And — the interest ? " 
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"Ob, MoDseigneur, a tan^e word from her UajestT- 
makes that secare. ' Let us settle this matter,' her Maj- 
esty graciouslf adds, ' between ourselves.' Tour £lxcel- 
lency will nnderatand the meaning of that r«qaest. ' Yon 
will have no reason for regret.' This is over her ngna- 
ture. Therefore, you see, Monseigneur, that from this 
moment the tianaaction is, to m; partner and myself an 
affair of honor." 

" Then I am entirely ont of your debt, Monaieur Boeh- 
mer," said the cardinal, much pleased. "May we soon 
have business together again." 

" Whenever your Eminence may deign to honor us with 
your confidence." 

" But yon must notice still in this affair the hand of 
that amiable countess t" 

" We are very grateful to Madame do I^ Motte, Uoor 
seigneur ; and it has been agreed between my partner and 
myself that we will acknowledge her kindness when the 
full payment for the necklace aball have put us in posses- 
sion of ready money." 

" Hush, hush I " said the cardinal ; " you misunder- 
stand me." He returned to bis carriage attended by 
manifestations of respect from all in the house. 

We may now lift the mask. The statue is unveiled to 
all eyes. All our readers understood what plot Jeanne 
de La Motte was meditating against her benefactress, on 
seeing her borrow the pen of Reteau de Villette. There 
was no longer any anxiety in the minds of the jewellers ; 
no more scruples troubled the queen ; no uncertainty I9- 
msined to the cardinal Three months remained for the 
perpetration of the thell >ind the crime ; in those three 
months the ill-omened fruitn^e would be so far matured 
that it might be plucked by the felonious hand. 

Jeonno pud a visit to the cardinal, who asked her how 
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the queen had contrived to allay so completely the jew- 
eUera' eagerness for their money. She replied that the 
queen had treated with the jewellers confidentially, and 
had enjoined them to secrecy ; that if the queen had paid 
ready money she would even then have had to exercise 
too much concealment. But still more was necessary to 
her since she had bought on credit. 

The cardinal assented to this view of the matter, and 
asked whether the queen was mindful of his good iuten- 
tions. Thereupon Jeanne drew such a picture of the 
queen's gratitude that Monsieur de Rohan was enthusi- 
astic, —much more as a man of gallantry than as a sub- 
ject, more exalted in his pride than in his devotion. 

Jeanne, having brought the conversation to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, returned home^ and proceeded to execute 
the plan she had formed. She had resolved to negotiate 
with some dealer in precious stones the sale of diamonds 
to the amount of three hundred thousand francs, and then 
go to England or to Eussia, where she could live sumptu- 
ously on that sum for five or six years ; and at the end of 
that time she could with less danger begin to sell one by 
one the remainder of the diamonds. But the event was 
not in accordance with her wishes. On her first exhibi- 
tion of diamonds to two experts she was alarmed by their 
surprise and reserve. One of them offered her a contemp- 
tible price; and the other went into ecstasies over the 
stones, saying he had never seen any equal to them except 
on Boehmer's necklace. 

Jeanne halted. Had she gone a step farther she would 
have betrayed herselfl She understood that imprudence 
in such a matter meant ruin, and that ruin meant the pO- 
lory and perpetual imprisonment. She put the diamonds 
under lock and key, in the most secret of her hiding- 
places, and resolved to provide herself with weapons of 
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defence so strongs and offensive arms bo sharp, that in case 
of war they who should come to the encounter would be 
yanquished in advance. 

To have to steer between the curiosity of the cardinal, 
who would want to know everything, and the indiscretion 
of the queen, who would be always ready to boast of hav- 
ing refused the necklace, was to be exposed to a terrible 
danger. A word exchanged between the queen and the 
cardinal, and all would be discovered. Jeanne comforted 
herself with the reflection that the cardinal, being in love 
with the queen, wore a bandage over his eyes, like all other 
lovers, and consequently would readily fall into any snare 
which cxmning might lay for him, addressed to his love. 
But this snare must be contrived by a skilful hand, and in 
such a manner as to entrap both the interested parties. 
It must be so contrived that in case the queen should dis- 
cover the theft she would not dare to complain, and that 
if the cardinal made the discovery he would see that a sin- 
gle word would destroy him. She had to play a master- 
stroke against two adversaries who would have all the 
spectators in their favor. 

Jeanne did not draw back. Hers was one of those 
intrepid natures which push evil to heroism, and good to 
eviL From this time her mind was occupied by a single 
thought, — how to prevent an interview between the 
queen and the cardinal So long as she, Jeanne, was 
between them all was safe ; but if in her absence they 
should exchange a word, Jeanne's fortune would tumble 
into ruin. 

** They must never meet," she said, — " never ! But 
the cardinal will wish to see the queen ; he will endeavor 
to do so. Let us not wait for him to make the attempt ; 
let us inspire him with the idea. Let him wish to see 
her; let him demand to see her, — but in such a way 
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that he will be oompTomised. Tea, but if he only is 
compromised 1 " This thought threw her into a painful 
perplexity. " He alone being compromised, the qneen has 
her remedy. The queen speaks loud ; she knows so well 
how to tear the mask from the face of an impostor. 

'' What is to be done ) That the queen may not be 
able to accuse, it is necessary that she shall be unable 
to speak; to close that noble and courageous mouth, 
its springs must be compressed by the initiative of an 
accusation. For that man dare not, before a tribunal, 
accuse his valet of theft, who could be convicted by his 
valet of a crime as dishonorable. Let Monsieur de Rohan 
be compromised in relation to the queen, and it is almost 
certain that the queen will be compromised too. But 
those two persons interested to discover the secret must 
not come together by chance." 

Jeanne recoiled at first in view of the immensity of the 
rock suspended over her head. Could she live thus, 
agitated, terrified, always dreading its fall ) How, then, 
could she escape from the danger ) By flight ; by exile ; 
by carrying to a foreign land the diamonds of the queen's 
necklace 1 Flight would be easy enough. In ten hoursi 
in a good carriage, she would be secure* But what scan- 
dal I what disgrace ! She would be no longer a woman of 
rank, but a thief ; in safety, but proscribed, — a fugitive 
whom justice cannot reach, but whom justice can point 
out ; whom the executioner^s red-hot iron cannot brand, 
but whom public opinion breaks in pieces and devours. 
No, she will not flee. She will be bold and remain. 
This resolution was confirmed in her mind when she had 
imagined the possibility of creating between the queen 
and the cardinal a bond of fear against the day when 
either of them should discover that a theft had been 
committed. 



I 
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Jeanne had calculated how mncli money she would be 
likely to gain in two years from the queen's favor and 
the cardinal's love. She had estimated the revenue from 
these two sources at five or six hundred thousand francs ; 
after which weariness, disgrace, abandonment, would come 
to off-set the &vor, the confidence, and the influence she 
had possessed. "By my pkn," she said to herself, "I 
shall gain seven or eight hundred thousajid francs." 

One may see how Jeanne, notwithstanding her pro- 
fonnd intelligence, entered upon the tortuous road which 
would terminate in disgrace for her, in despair for the 
others. 

" I will remain in Paris," the countess resumed. " I 
vill witness calmly all the play of the two actors, and 
will permit them to play only in roles favorahle to my 
interests. I can then select the most favorable opportu- 
nity for flight, whether it be some commission on the part 
of the queen, or her actual displeasure, which I may make 
a pretext for my departure. But the cardinal must hold 
no commonication with Marie Antoinette. And here lies 
the great difficulty, for Monsieur de Rohan is in love, he 
is a prince, he has the privil<^ of visiting her Majesty 
several times a year ; and the queen, coquettish, eager for 
homage, and grateful toward the cardinal, will not avoid 
him if he tries to see her. As to the way in which these 
august peraonages may be kept apart, events will famish 
it ; it is for me to aid events. 

" Nothing could be so much to the purpose as to arouse 
in the queen that pride which is the crown of chastity. 
There can be no doubt that her fine and sensitive spirit 
would resent an advance a little too eager on the part 
of the cardinal Natures like hera are fond of homage, 
bat they suspect and repel attacks. Tes, the method is 
in&llible. If Monsieur de Rohan can be perauaded to 
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declare himself freely, he will awaken in the mind of the 
queen a feeling of disgust^ of antipathy, which will sepa- 
rate finally, not the prince from the princess, but the man 
from the woman, the male from the female. In that way 
arms will be furnished against the cardinal, which in the 
great day of battle will paralyze all his activities. 

" So far, good. But now, again, in making the cardi- 
nal o£fensive to the queen I shall have acted against the 
cardinal only. The queen's virtue will be more conspicu- 
ous^ she will be freed from all suspicion, and she will 
have gained that freedom of speech which facilitates accu- 
sations and lends to them the weight of authority. 

^ What is necessary, then, is a proof against Monsieur 
de Bohan and against the queen, — a two-edged sword 
which shall cut in both directions ; an accusation which 
will make the queen turn pale, and will make the cardinal 
blush, and which, being accredited, will free from all sus- 
picion Jeanne, the confidant of the two guilty principals. 
What is necessary is a combination behind which, when 
the occasion requires, Jeanne can intrench herself and say, 
* Do not accuse me, or I will accuse you ; do not destroy 
me, or I will destroy you. Leave me my fortune, and I 
will leave you your honor.' That is worth seeking for, 
and I wiU try to discover it. My time is paid for &om 
this time forth." 

Madame de La Motte drew her arm-chair to the window, 
illumined by the sun, buried herself in its soft cushions, 
and began her search. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PRISONEB. 

DuBiNO these meditations of the coantess, a scene of a 
very different kind was taking place in the Rue Saint 
Claude, in a house opposite that inhabited by Jeanne. 

It will be remembered that Cagliostro had established 
in Balsamo's old hdtel the fugitive Oliva, who was pursued 
by the police of Monsieur de Crosne. Mademoiselle OliYa, 
who had been in a state of great anxiety, had accepted 
with joy this opportunity to escape both the police and 
Beausire. She therefore lived retired, concealed, and trem- 
bling, in this mysterious dwelling which had been the 
scene of so many terrible dramas, — more terrible, alas, 
than the tragi-comic adventure of Mademoiselle Nicole 
Legay. 

Cagliostro had provided most carefully for her comfort. 
It was very pleasant to her to be under the protection of 
that grand nobleman, who asked nothing of her, but who 
seemed to hope for much. *' But what did he hope for 1 " 
she often asked herself in vain. To Mademoiselle Oliva, 
Monsieur de Cagliostro, the man who had overawed Beau- 
sire and triumphed over the agents of the police, was a 
benignant God. He was also veiy much in love, since he 
respected her. For Oliva's vanity led her to believe that 
Cagliostro intended some day to make her his mistress. It 
is a virtue, in the eyes of those women who no longer 
possess any, to be capable of inspiring a respectful love. 
That heart is indeed withered^ arid, altogether dead^ which 
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no longer hopes for love and the respect which goes with it. 
Therefore OUva hegan to boild castles in the air, in which, 
we must confess, poor Beausire very rarely had a place ; 
and the two visits a week paid to her by Cagliostro were 
eagerly anticipated. At these visits Oliva, bedecked with 
the pretty things she foand on her toilet-tableSy assomed 
grand airs and played the fine lady. 

In her fine salon, in the midst of real and refined loxnry, 
the little creature, intoxicated with delight, acknowledged 
to herself that everything in her past life had been decep- 
tion and error; that contrary to the assertion of the 
moralist, " Virtue makes happiness," it was happiness that 
invariably produced virtue. Unfortunately, there was 
lacking in the composition of this happiness one element 
indispensable to its continuance. Oliva was happy, but 
she was lonely. Books, pictures^ musical instruments, 
were not sufficient to amuse her. The books were soon 
read through, — such as suited her taste, — and pictures 
and music afibrded her no lasting satisfaction. 

It must be admitted that very soon Oliva was heartily 
tired of her happiness, and began to regret her mornings 
passed at the windows of the Rue Dauphine, where she 
used to sit to attract the attention of the passers-by. And 
then those pleasant walks in the Saint Germain quarter, 
wheUy her coquettish shoe raised on heels two inches high, 
revealing a foot of voluptuous shape, each step of the lovely 
walker was a triumph, and drew from the admiring spec- 
tators little cries, either of fear when she slipped, or of 
pleasure when in addition to her foot she showed her 
ankle. 

The imprisoned Nicole began to think of these things. 
It is true that the agents of the police were very formida- 
ble personages ; that the Hospital, in which women pass 
their lives in a vile captivity, could not compare with the 
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ephemeral and splendid imprisonment of the Rue Saint 
Claude. But what availed it to be a woman, and to have 
the right to be capricious, if one could not sometimes rebel 
against the good and change it into evil, at least in imagi* 
nation 1 Nicole, then, legietted her lost liberty, and in 
regretting her liberty began to long for Beausire. 

We come now to a day of special grief and irritability, 
when Oliva, having been deprived of all society for two 
weeks, with nothing to engage her attention, entered upon 
a veiy gloomy season of ennuL Having exhausted all 
means of diversion, not daring to appear at the windows 
or to go out, she began to lose her appetite, — not, how- 
ever, the appetite of the imagination, which, on the con- 
trary, increased as the other diminished. 

While she was in this state of moral agitation she re- 
ceived an unexpected visit from Cagliostro. He entered as 
usual by the lower door of the hdtel, and crossing the little 
garden recently laid out in the court-yard, knocked on the 
shutters of the apartment occupied by Oliva. Four knocks, 
at intervals agreed upon between them, were the signal for 
drawing the bolt which the young woman had thought 
necessary to demand as a safeguard against a visitor anned 
with keys. 

On hearing Cagliostro's signal, she drew the bolt with 
a haste which showed her desire for a conference with 
him. Lively as a Parisian grisette, she rushed forward 
to meet her noble jailer, and in harsh, impatient tones 
cried out, *' Monsieur, I wish you to know that I am 
homesick. ** 

Cagliostro, turning his head slightly, looked at her. 
''Tou are homesick)" he said, closing the door; ^that 
18 a grievous malady." 

'' I am unhappy here. I shall die here." 

"Reallyl" 
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" Yes ; I have bad thoughts.** 

'' There, there/' said the county quieting her as if she 
had been a pet spauiel ; ** if yon are not comfortable in 
m J house, do not blame me for it. Keep your anger for 
the lieutenant of police, who persecutes you." 

''You exasperate me with your coolness, Monsieur,*' 
said Oliva. " I would rather you flew in a passion ; you 
manage to pacify me, and that makes me mad with rage.'* 

''Acknowledge, Mademoiselle, that you are unreason- 
able,'' replied Cagliostro, sitting down at some distance 
from her, with that affectation of respect, or indifference, 
which succeeded so well with Oliva. 

'^ It is all very well for you to talk,*' she said ; " you 
come and go as you like. You breathe the fresh air ; you 
can choose your own pleasures. I vegetate in the space 
to which you have limited me ; I do net breathe, I 
tremble. I tell you. Monsieur, that your assistance ia 
useless to me if it does hot prevent me from dying." 

" Dying ! you 1 " said the count, smUing. " Nonsense I ** 

" I tell you that you are behaving very badly to me ; 
you forget that I love some one deeply, passionately." 

" Monsieur Beausire 1 " 

** YeS| Beausire. I love him, I tell you. I never con- 
cealed it from you, I believe. You did not imagine I 
should forget my Beausire f" 

"So little did I think so, Mademoiselle^ that I bring 
you news of him." 

" Ah I " said OHva. 

"Monsieur de Beausire,** continued Cagliostro, "is a 
charming fellow 1 ** 

" Parbleu /" said Oliva, who did not see what the count 
was driving at. 

*^ Young and handsome." 

"Yes; ishenoti** 
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** Full of imagination." 

'' Full of fire *— lather loagh toward me ; but he who 
lores well chastiees welL" 

** Tour woida are golden. Ton have as much heart as 
mind, and as much mind as beauty; and I who know 
this, I who am interested in everything loving in the 
world, — it is a mania with me, — I have conceived the 
idea of bringing you and Monsieur Beausire together again." 

^' You did not have that idea a month ago," said Oliva, 
with a constrained smile. 

'* Listen, my dear child ; every honest man who sees a 
pretty woman seeks to please her when he is free, as I am* 
However, you will acknowledge that if I did pay you 
some little attention it did not last long, eh) " 

" It is true," said Oliva, in the same tone^ ''a quarter 
of an hour at the most." 

'' It was very natural that I should desist, seeing how 
much you loved Monsieur de Beausire." 

'' Ah, you are making fiin of me ! " 

" Xo, upon my honor 1 You resiBted me so vigorously.** 

''Yes, have I not?" cried Oliva, delighted at being 
accused of the flagrant crime of resistance. ''Yea^ you 
must acknowledge that I resisted." 

" It was the consequence of your love," said Cagliostro^ 
phlegmatically. 

" But your love, yours," retorted Oliva, " was not veiy 
tenacious, then." 

'' No ; I am neither old enough nor ugly enough, nei- 
ther poor enough nor foolish enough, to run the risk of a 
refusaL I felt that you would always have preferred 
Monsieur de Beausire to me| so I made up my mind 
accordingly." 

" Oh, not at all 1 by no means ! " said the coquettei 
"That famous partnership you proposed to me^ — you 
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know what I mean, •— the right to give me your arm, to 
Tisit mOy to pay court to me, with all respect aud honor, 
was there not in that aome little remains of hope f " and 
while saying these words the wily girl cast upon her vis- 
itor such ardent glances, from eyes too long idle, that he 
was hardly able to withstaod them. 

" I acknowledge it," replied Cagliostro. "Your pene- 
tration is so great that nothing can escape it ; " and he 
feigned to turn away his eyes so as not to be dazzled by 
her glances. 

"Let us return to Beausire,* she said, piqued at the 
count's indifiference ; " what is he doing, and where is he, 
the dear fellow % " 

Cagliostro, looking at her still with some timidity, re- 
plied, "I said that I intended to re-unite you." 

" No, you did not say that," she murmured, with dis- 
dain ; " but since you say it now I hold you to it. Go on. 
Why did you not bring him here 1 — it would have been 
kind. He is free — " 

"Because," replied Cagliostro, without showing any 
surprise at this irony, " Monsieur de Beausire, who, like 
you, has too much imagination, has embroiled himself 
with the police." 

" He too ! " cried Oliva, turning pale ; for now she felt 
that she was listening to the truth. 

" He too," repeated Cagliostro, politely. 

^ What has he done % " stammered the young woman. 

** A charmiug frolic, an ingenious piece of jugglery ! I 
call it a farce ; but morose persons, Monsieur de Crosne, 
for instance, «- you know how stupid he is, — well, he 
calls it robbery." 

*« Robbery I " cried Oliva, terrified. " My God I " 

" A very pretty robbeiy indeed ; and one which proves 
what a taste this poor Beausire has for fine things.** 
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** Monsieur, Monsieary is he aneeted I** 

'' No ; bat he is poisued." 

** Will you swear to me that he is not airestedy^-that 
he is in no danger f 

" I can assure you that he is not arrested ; but as to the 
second point I will not give you my word. Ton know, 
my dear child, that Monsieur de Beausire, with his figure^ 
his appearance, with all his well-known qualities, having 
been described to the police, would, if he should show 
himself, be seized by these bloodhounds. Only think 
what a lucky catch it would be for Monsieur de Ciosne 
to take you both!" 

" Oh, yes, yes ; he must conceal himself I Poor fellow ! 
I must hide too. Let me leave France, Monsieur. Please 
to do me this service; because, you see, shut up here^ 
stifled, I could not resist committing some imprudence.'' 

" What do you call an imprudence, my dear girl f ** 

** Why, showing myself going out to get some fifesh 



air." 



Do not be alarmed, my dear ; you are already veiy 
pale, and you would soon lose your beauty, and then Mon- 
sieur de Beausire would not love you any longer. Ko ; 
take as much air as you please, and amuse yourself with 
looking out of the windows." 

" There, Monsieur," cried Oliva, " you are vexed with me, 
and you also are about to desert me. I offend you 
perhaps." 

*' Me I Are you mad ? And how could you have of- 
fended me ? " he said coldly. 

" Because a man who takes a fancy to a woman, — a man 
of your consequence, a handsome nobleman like you, ~- has 
a right to be vexed, to be disgusted even, when she is so 
silly as to repulse him. Oh, do not leave me, do not 
abandon me, do not hate me, Monsieur I '' and the young 
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woman, as frightened now as she had been coquettish, 
put her arm round Cagliostro's neck. 

** Poor little one ! " said the latter, imprinting a chaste 
kiss on Oliva's brow; ''how frightened she is I Do not 
think so badly of me. Ton were in danger, and I ren- 
dered you a service. I had some plans with regard to 
you ; I have given them up, that is alL I have no more 
hatred to manifest toward you than you have gratitude 
to offer me. I have acted for myself you have acted for 
yourself; therefore we are quits." 

''Oh, Monsieur, how good and generous you arel** 
and Oliva threw both arms, instead of one, round Cagli- 
ostro's neck. 

But the latter looked at her with his accustomed tran- 
quillity, " You see, Oliva, that if you should offer me your 
love, I — " 

" WeU 1 " said she, with a vivid blush.* 

^ Were you to offer me your adorable person I should 
refuse, so much do I wish to inspire pure sentiments, free 
from all feeling of selfishness. You think yourself pledged 
to me. I should believe your feeling toward me one of 
gratitude rathei^ than affection, of terror rather than love; 
let us remain as we are. I fulfil your wishes in this, I 
know, and anticipate your delicate reserve." 

Oliva let fall her beautiful arms, and retired to a distance, 
ashamed, humiliated, the dupe of Cagliostro's apparent 
generosity, upon which she had not counted. 

" So," said the count, "so, my dear Oliva, it is settled : 
you will still consider me as your friend ; you will have 
every confidence in me ; you will make use of my house, 
my purse, and my credit, and — " 

"And I will say,** said Oliva, "that there are men in 
the world superior to any I evor knew.** She spoke these 
words with a charm and dignity which engraved a line 
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upon that sotil of bronze whose body was formerly called 
Balsamo. 

"Every woman is good when you touch the right 
chord," thought Cagliostro. 

" From this evening you shall inhabit the upper story 
of the h6tel. It is an apartment which consists of three 
rooms, situated so as to overlook the boulevard and the 
Rue Saint Claude. The windows look upon M^nilmontant 
and Belleville. A few persons may see you there ; but 
they are peaceable neighbors, whom you need not fear, — - 
worthy persons who attend to their own affairs and who 
will never suspect you. Let them see you without expos- 
ing yourself unnecessarily ; but never allow yourself to be 
seen by those passing in the street, for the Rue Saint 
Claude is sometimes explored by the agents of Monsieur 
de Crosne. At least you will have, up there, air and 
sunshine." 

Oliva clapped her hands joyfully. 

*' Would you like me to take you there 1'' said 
Cagliostro. 

"This evening 1" 

" Certainly, this evening. Does it inconvenience you 1 *' 

Oliva looked fixedly at Cagliostro. A vague hope en- 
tered her heart, or rather her vain and perverted head. 

"Let us go,'' she said. 

The count took a lantern from the antechamber, opened 
several doors, and ascending a staircase, followed by Oliva, 
reached on the third story the apartment of which he had 
spoken. She found her new lodging furnished, decked 
with flowers, and ready for occupancy. 

" I should think I was expected here,'' she cried. 

" Not for you but for myself," said the count " I like 
the view from this pavilion, and often sleep here." 

Oliva's eyes assumed the yellow tint and flashing ex- 
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pression one sometimes sees in the eyes of cats. She 
began to speak; Cagliostro stopped her, saying, '^Tou 
shall want for nothing here ; your maid will be with yoa 
in a quarter of an hour/' and he disappeared, with a 
low bow accompanied by a gracious smile. 

The poor prisoner sat down in perfect consternation, 
almost crushed, by the bed, which already awaited her in 
an elegant alcove. 

** I comprehend absolutely nothing of what is happen- 
ing to me," she murmured, following with her eyes the 
man who was really incomprehensible to her. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THB OBSEBYATORT. 

Oliya went to bed as soon as the maid whom CagUostro 
had sent to her had withdrawn. She slept hut little. 
The thoughts of every nature to which her conversation 
with the count had given rise, brought only waking dreams 
or disturbed sleep. We are not happy long when we are 
too rich or too quiet^ after having been too poor or too 
anxious. 

Oliva pitied Beausire ; she admired the count, whom she 
did not in the least understand. She no longer thought 
him timid ; she did not suspect him of insensibility. 

She felt very much afraid that her sleep might be dis- 
turbed by some sylph, and the slightest noise caused her 
that agitation known by every heroine of romance who 
sleeps in the North Tower. At the approach of daylight 
all these terrors — which, however, were not without a 
certain charm — fled from her. It can hardly be said 
that Nicole attained this hour of perfect security without 
some feeling of coquettish spite, — a shade of feeling in- 
describable by any pencil but that of Watteau, or by any 
pen but that of Marivaux or Cr^illon, junior. 

In the morning she allowed herself to sleep, enjoying 
the pleasure of absorbing in her flower-decked room the 
purple rays of the morning sun, of seeing the little birds 
running along the terrace of her window, where their wings 
made a charming rustling sound among the rose-trees and 
the Spanish jasmines. 
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And it was late, very late, when she felt sufficiently 
invigorated to seek for motion, too much so to remain idle 
and recumbent. Then she rose and ran into every cor- 
ner of this new apartment in which that incomprehensible 
sylph — how ignorant he must be ! — had not been able 
to find a trap-door through which he might have glided to 
clap his wings near her bed ; and yet sylphs in those days, 
thanks to the Comte de Gktbalis, had lost nothing of their 
innocent reputation. 

Oliva enjoyed the sumptuousness of her apartment the 
more because it was unexpected. This apartment had been 
furnished for a man. In it was everything that could make 
life pleasant ; above all, an abundance of light, and fresh, 
pure air, which would change dungeons into gardens, if it 
were possible for light and air to penetrate a prison. With 
childish joy she ran out to the terrace, threw herself down 
on the tiles among the flowera and mosses, like a snake 
emerging from its nest. Lying down thus, that she might 
not be seen from without, she looked between the ban of 
the balcony at the tops of the trees on the boulevards, the 
houses in the Popincourt quarter and the chimneys, — a 
misty oceaui whose unequal waves rose one above the other 
on her sight. Basking in the sun, listening to catch the 
noise of rolling carriages, — rather infrequent^ indeed, but 
there were some rolling along the boulevard, — she re- 
mained thus very happy for two houra. She even drank 
the chocolate which the maid brought her, and read a 
newspaper before she even thought of looking into the 
street. 

It was a dangerous pleasure. The bloodhounds oi 
Monsieur de Crosne, those human hounds who hunt with 
the nose in the air, might see her. What a frightful 
awakening after a sleep so sweet 1 

But this horizontal position could not be maintained for- 
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erer, pleasant u it might he. 2un>le niaed herself on bet 
elbow, and then she nw the valoat-bces of Alenilniontukt, 
the great trees of the cemeleiy, the myrisda of hi>Dse8 of 
all colon which rose one above the other, from the hillside 
of Cbaronne to the heights of Chaamont, some eOTTonnded 
lij reidant groves, otheis npon the edges of tbe cb&lkj 
c'liSs which were covend with heaths and tbi^lle:^. And 
here and there ou the loads — narrow, ribbon-lite path% 
winding round these little mountains — in the lin^ 
yards, on the white higb-roads, could be eeeo little living 
beings : peasants upon their asses, children leaning ovtx 
the belds they were weeding, and Tine^lressera trim- 
ming the vines. 

Tliis rusticity charmed Nicole, who had always dghed 
for the beautiful country of Tavemey ever since she had 
left that ooQQtry for this Paris which had been the great 
object of ber desires. At last she was weary of this dis- 
tant view, and as ebe bad a comfortable and safe position 
among her flowers, as she conld see without danger of 
being seen, she lowered her eyes from the mountain to tbe 
valley, from the horizon to the bouses near her. Every- 
where, — that is, in the space occupied by three houses, — 
Oliva found that tbe windows were closed, or offered but 
little to attract attention. Here was a house of three 
stories, inhabited by aged tenants hanging bird-cages on 
the outside or feeiling cats within; there a four-story house, 
the garret of which, occupied by an Auvergnese porter, waa 
the only one into which she could look, — the other ten- 
ants appearing to lie absent, having gone into the country 
perhapa. Finally, a little to the left, in the third bouse^ 
could be seen curtains of yellow silk, flowers, and — a suit- 
able piece of furniture for this comfortable place — a soft 
arm-cliair, which, placed neat the window, ecemed to await 
the dreamer who should occupy it. Oliva thought that 
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she conld distinguish in the deep shadow of this icom a fig- 
nre moving to and fro with regular motion. She restrained 
her impatience, concealed herself more carefully even 
than before, and calling her maid, she sought, by entering 
into conversation with her, to vary the pleasures of soli- 
tude by intercourse with a thinking, and better stilly a 
speaking creature. 

But the maid, contrary to all tradition, was reserved. 
She was very glad to explain to her mistress all about 
Belleville, Gharonne, and the P^re-Lachaise. She told her 
the names of the churches of Saint Ambroise and Saint 
Laurent ; she pointed out how the boulevard made a curve 
in the direction of the right bank of the Seine ; but when 
it came to the neighbors she had not a word to say, — she 
knew no more about them than her mistress did. Oliva 
learned nothing about the shadowy apartment with its cur- 
tains of yellow silk, nothing about the moving figure, 
nothing about the arm-chair. 

If Oliva had not the satisfaction of learning something 
about her neighbor beforehand, at least she could promise 
herself that of making her acquaintance without the aid of 
another. Therefore she sent away her too discreet servant, 
that she might apply herself to her exploration without a 
witness. 

The opportunity soon presented itself. The neighbors 
soon began to open their doors, to take their after-dinner 
siesta, or dress themselves for their walk in the Place 
Royale or in the Chemin Yert. 

Oliva passed them all in review, with the exception of 
that restless figure, which, without showing her face, had 
at last buried itself in the arm-chair, and seemed to be 
absorbed in silent revery. 

It was a woman. She had previously been under the 
hands of her hairdresser, who had constructed upon her 
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head one of those Babylonian edifices into the composition 
of which entered minerals and vegetables, to which animals 
would have been added if L^oaaid had ever nsed them, 
and if a woman of that period would have consented to 
make a Noah's ark of her head. Then she had settled 
herself down in her eaay-chair, her back supported by pil- 
lows so firm that the equilibrium of the body would be 
maintained and the monument on her head remain intact 
even though the house were shaken by an earthquake. 

Oliva was at length able to remark that this lady with 
the magnificent head-dress was pretty ; that her foot, 
which she had rested on the wiudow-sill, and which was 
clad in a roae-colored satin slipper, was delicate and en- 
ticing. She admired especially her rounded arms and the 
contour of ber bust ; but that which impressed her moi« 
than anything was the absorbing nature of her thought, 
which seemed to render her whole body motionless, and to 
annihilate her hy its power. 

This woman, whom we have recognized and whom Oliva 
could not recognize, did not suspect that any one could see 
her. The windows opposite hers had never been opened. 
The hotel of MonBJeurde C^liostro had never betrayed its 
secrets, and with the exception of the painters employed to 
restore it, no living being had been seen at its windows. 

To explain this apparent contradiction of Cagliostro'a 
assertion that he sometimes occupied the pavilion, a word 
will suffice. The count had given orders to have the 
apartment prepared for Oliva the evening previous, as if he 
were to occupy it himself. He hod, so to speak, lied to 
himself, so well had his orders been executed. 

The lady with the beautiful head-dress remained buried 
in thought ; Oliva imagined that this beautiful dreamer 
was musing on some disappointment in love. 

From the moment she hod seen this pensive lecliue 
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Oliva could not withdraw her eyes from her. She imag- 
ined that in her she had found her soul's sister. She 
constructed for her a romance similar to her own romance, 
thinking, ingenuous girl, that one could not be pretty and 
elegant and shut up in the Rue Saint Claude without 
having some serious anxiety in her heart. 

When she had created her romantic story, Oliva, like 
all exceptional natures, allowed herself to be carried away 
by her fairy story ; she took on wings to fly to meet her 
companion, whom in her impatience she wished to see 
impelled by wings like her own. 

But the lady with the monument did not stir; she 
seemed to be sleeping in her chair. For two hours she 
had not moved. Oliva grew desperate. She would not 
have made to Adonis or poor Beausire one quarter the 
advances she had made to the unknown. 

Weary of the struggle, her feelings changing from ten- 
derness to hatred, she opened and shut her window 
repeatedly ; as often she frightened the birds in the foliage, 
and made telegraphic signs so compromising that the most 
obtuse of the agents of Monsieur de Crosne, if he had been 
passing along the boulevard or the Rue Saint Claude, would 
not have failed to see them and try to find their meaning. 

At length Nicole came to the conclusion that the lady 
with the beautiful hair must have seen her gestures, un- 
derstood her signals, but that she scorned them, — that 
she was either vain or an idiot. Idiot ! — with those fine 
intelligent eyes, such sensitive hands I Impossible. 

Vain, yes ; a woman of the nobility in those days was 
accustomed to look down on a mere citizen. Oliva, dis- 
cerning in the countenance of the young woman all the 
characteristics of aristocracy, concluded that she was proud, 
and that it was impossible to move her; therefore she 
gave up the attempt 
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" Indeed 1 " said Oliva, Unshing a little. 

" Yes," replied the coant, " a lady, very pretty, yoan^ 
elegant, preeeoted herself, and spoke to a valet who had 
lesponded to her persistent ringing. She asked this man 
who the yonng person was who lived in the pavilion on 
the thtid story, your apartment, my dear. This woman 
tertainly meant yoa ; she wished to see yon. She mast 
know yon ; you are discovered then. Take care, the police 
has female spies as well as men in its semce, and I warn 
yoa that I could not refuse to give yon up, if Mondeor de 
Crosne should demand iL" 

Oliva, instead of being frightened, recognized imme- 
diately this description of her friend, and although deter- 
mined to thank her hy all the means in her power, aha 
dissembled with the count 

" Yon do not tremble 1 " said Cagliostro. 

" No one has seen me," replied Kicole, 

" Then it was not you she wished to see ! ** 

" I do not think so." 

" Yet how could she divine that there was a woman in 
this pavilion t Ah I take care, take care ! " 

"Ah, Monsieur le Comte," said Oliva, "why should I 
feart If I have been seen, which I do not believe, it will 
not happen again ; and if any one ehonld see me, It would 
only be at a distance, for the house is impenetrable, is it 
nott" 

"Impenetrable, that is the word," replied the coont; 
"for unless the walls are scaled, which is not easy, or the 
small entrance-door is opened with a key like mine, which 
is not very easy either, since I never leave it — " and 
he showed the key which he used to open the lower door, 
" Now," be continued, " as I have no desire to loae yon, 
I ivill lend the key to no one ; and as it wonld bo of no 
advantage to yon to fall into the bands of Monsienrde 
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Crosne, you will not allow your wall to be scaled. So, 
dear child, you are forewarned; manage your own afifairs 
as you please." 

Oliva made protestations of every sort, and tried to 
get rid of the count, who did not insist too much on 
staying. 

The next morning at six o'clock Oliva was out on her 
balcony, breathing the pare air of the neighboring hills, 
and darting a curious glance at the closed windows of 
her courteous friend. The latter, scarcely ever awake 
before eleven o'clock, showed herself as soon as Oliva ap- 
peared. It would seem that she had been watching be- 
hind the curtains for an opportunity to see her. 

The two women bowed, and Jeanne, putting her head 
out of the window, looked around to see if any one could 
hear her. No one appeared. Not only the street but the 
windows of the houses were deserted. She then put 
both hands to her mouth, so as to form a sort of speaking- 
trumpet ; and with that vibrating and sustained intona- 
tion which is not a cry, but which carries sound farther 
than the simple voice, she said to Oliva, *^1 wished to 
pay you a visit, Madame." 

" Hush I " said Oliva, starting back with terror. And 
she put her finger to her lips. 

Jeanne, in her turn, darted behind her curtains, think- 
ing some indiscreet person might be in Oliva's room ; 
but she almost immediately appeared again, reassured by 
Nicole's smile. 

" You cannot, then, be seen ] '* she said. 

*' Alas I " said Oliva, with a gesture. 

" Can you receive letters ] ** 

" Oh, no I " cried Oliva, terrified. 

Jeanne reflected some moments. 

Oliva, to thank her for her attentions, sent her a kiss. 
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vbich Jeanne Tetumed vith interest; after which, cloeing 
her window, she went out 

Oliva felt sure that her friend had thought of some 
new resonrce. Jeanne retnmed in about two hoon. 
The auD was at its height, and the pavement of the street 
was as hot as the sands of the desert 

Oliva saw her neighbor appear at the window with a 
erosa-bow. Jeanne, laughing, made a sign to Oliva to 
move away. The latter obeyed, laughing also, and shel- 
tered herself behind her window-blind. Jeanne, aiming 
with care, discharged a small leaden ball, which, unforta- 
nately, instead of clearing the balcony, strack one of the 
bats of iron and fell into the street 

Oliva uttered a cry of diaappointtnent ; Jeanne, with 
an angry shrug of the shonlders, looked a iBoment down 
into the street t« see if she could see her projectile, thea 
disappeared for some minutes. Olivs, also leaning over 
her balcony, looked down into the street ; a rag-picker 
came along hunting on the right and on the left ; did ha 
or did he not see that ball in the gutter) Oliva could 
not tell ; she concealed herself so that she might not be 
seen. 

Jeanne's aecond eShrt was more succeesfuL Her bow 
aent faithfully beyond the balcony into the chamber of 
Nicole a second ball, aroond which was wound the 
following Dote : — 

Ton interest me, most beautiful ladj. I find yon charmii^ 
and love you on merely seeing you. Are joa indeed a pris- 
onerl Do you know that I attempted in vaiu to vifit yon t 
Will the enchanter who thtu watcbea over you ever let me 
approach you to let me tell you how I sympathize with a poor 
victim of maxi'a tyranny I 

1 have, as you eee, iDiagination at the service of my frienda. 
' I jxu iu-1- u- Ik my friend 1 It appears that you cannot go 
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out ; but you can write, donbtlesa, and as I go out when I 
please, throw jour answer down to me when 1 pass under 
your balcony. 

If the shooting of the cross-bow should be dangerous, or if it 
should be discovered, we will adopt some other means of cor- 
respondence. Suspend from the top of your balcony in the 
dusk a ball of cord and attach your note to it ; I will fasten 
mine to it, and you can draw it up without being seen. 

If your eyes tell the truth, I can rely on you for a return of 
that friendship with which you have inspired me, and together 
we can conquer the universe. 

Your Friend. 

P. S. Did you see any one pick up my first note 7 

Jeanne did not sign, she had even disguised her hand- 
writing. 

Oliva leaped with joy on receiving the note. She replied 
to it by the following lines : — 

I love you as you love me. I am, indeed, a victim of man's 
wickedness. But he who keeps me here is a protector, and 
not a tyrant. He comes secretly to visit me once a day. I 
will explain all this to you later. I prefer to receive your 
letters drawn up by a thread rather than by means of the 
cross-bow. 

Alas, no, I cannot go out ! I am locked in ; but it is for 
my good. Oh, I shall have so much to say to you, if ever I 
have the good fortune to speak with you ! There are so many 
things that cannot be written. 

Your first note was not picked up by any one, unless by a 
rag-picker who was passing by ; but such persons cannot read, 
and to them lead is lead. 

Your friend, 

Oliva Leoat. 

Oliva signed her name, without reserve. She made the 
countess a signal by pretending to unwind a thread, and 
when evening came on she dropped the ball into the 
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street. Jeanne waa under the balcony, canght the thread 
and took off the note, — all her movements being commu- 
nicated to her correapondent by the conducting thread,— 
and then went home to read what was written. Half an 
hour later aha attached to the fortunate thread a letter 
containing theee words : — 

" One can do what he ia resolved to do. Vou aie not kept 
in sight, for I see you always alone. Tou are, therefore, able 
to receive viaitora, and even to go out youreelf. How ia your 
house secured 1 — with a key 1 Who has that key 1 It is he 
who visita you, is it not 1 Does he keep that key so carefully 
that you cannot steal it from hiui, or take an impression from 
it ? There is no question of aoy wrong-doing ; we are consid- 
ering only how to procure for you some hours of freedom, and 
pleasant walks arm-in-arm with a friend who will console yon 
for all your misfortunes, and restore to you more than yon 
have lost. We will plan even, if you wish it, for your entire 
freedom. We will discuss this subject in all its details at ooi 
first interriew." 

Oliva eagerly devoured the contents of this letter. She 
felt rising to her cheek the fever of independence, and to 
her heart the joy of eating forbidden fruit She had no- 
ticed that the count, whenever he visited her to bring 
her a book or some article of jewelry, deposited bis dark- 
lantern on a side-tahle, and laid his key on the lantern. 
Sho therefore got ready a bit of soft wax, and on the next 
visit of Cagliostro took an impression of the key. While 
she was performing this operation the connt did not once 
turn hia head ; he was looking at the newly opened flow- 
ers on the balcony. Oliva therefore could execute her 
little project without uneasiness ; and as soon as the count 
had taken his depsrtur* she lowered the impression of the 
key, enclosed in a box, which Jeanne received t^ethei 
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The next day, at about nooD, the crosa-bow -^ an in- 
strument exttaonlinary and expeditious^ an instrument 
of communication which, in comparison with the thread, 
was like the telegraph in comparison with a courier on 
horseback — discharged a note to Oliva, conceived as 
follows, — 

Mt dearest Priend, — This evening at eleven o'clock, 
when your jealous keeper shall have left you, you will de- 
scend, you will draw the bolts, and you will find yourself in 
the arms of her who calls herself 

Your Lovino Friend. 

Oliva trembled with joy, — even more than when she 
had received Gilbert's tender letters in the springtime of 
her early loves and secret meetings. At eleven o'clock 
she went downstairs without having noticed any sign of 
suspicion on the part of the count. She found Jeanne at 
the door, who embraced her tenderly, and took her into a 
carriage drawn up on the boulevard. Stunned, palpitat- 
ing, intoxicated, Oliva rode with her friend about two 
hourS| during which the two companions exchanged 
secrets, kisses, and plans for the future. 

Jeanne was the first to suggest that Oliva should return 
home to prevent suspicion on the part of her protector; 
she had just learned that that protector was Cagliostro. 
She feared the genius of this man, and saw no safety for 
her plans but in the most profound mystery. 

Oliva had confided in Jeanne without reserve ; Beau- 
sire, the police, — she had told everything. Jeanne had 
represented herself as a girl of rank living with a lover 
without the knowledge of her family. 

One knew all, the other was ignorant of all ; such was 
the friendship declared between these two women. From 
this day forth they had no need of cross-bow, nor even of 
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the ball of thread, foi Jeanne had her key. Oliva could 
oome down to her whenever ahe pleased. A delicate sap- 
per, a secret prometiBde, were baits always sufficient to 
lure Oliva. 

" Does not Monsieur de Cagliostro suspect anything I " 
Jeanne sometimea asked anxiously. 

" He ! indeed, if I should tell him evsiything he would 
not believe me," replied Oliva, 

A week's enjoyment of these nocturnal escapades hod 
made them neoassaiy to Oliva's happiness. At the end of 
a week Jeanne's name was more frequently heard from 
Oliva's lips than bad ever been either Gilbert's or 
Beausira's. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 

Monsieur db Charnt had scarcely arrived at his country- 
seat, and received a few visits, when the doctor ordered 
him to receive no one, and to keep his room, — an order 
which was executed with such rigor that not an inhabitant 
of the canton could see the hero of that naval combat 
which had made so much noise through all France, and 
whom all the young girls wanted to see, because he was 
notoriously brave, and was said to be handsome. 

Charny, however, was not so sick in body as was sup- 
posed. His malady was confined to his heart and head ; 
but what a malady ! — an acute pain, incessant and piti- 
less, the pain of a memory which consumed as if with fire ; 
the pain of a regret which tore his heart 

Love, after all, is but a delusion. The absent one la- 
ments an ideal paradise, instead of regretting a material 
country ; and yet one must admit — however poetical 
he may be — that the woman truly loved is a paradise 
rather more material than that of angels. 

Monsieur de Charny did not endure this three days. 
Furious at finding all his dreams dispelled by impossibil- 
ity, annihilated by space, he caused the order of the 
physician to be spread through the canton ; then intrust- 
ing the care of his doors to a faithful servant, Olivier set 
out in the night from his manor-house, riding a gentle but 
swift horse. In eight hours he was in Versailles, hiring 
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through his valet a amall house situated behind the royal 
park. 

This house, which had been unoccupied sioce the tragic 
death of one of the gentlemen of the wolf-hnuting train 
irbo had cut his throat there, suited Ghamy admirably ; 
he could be even more completely bidden there than in 
his own manor-house. It was decently furnished, hod 
two doors, — one opening on a deserted street, the other 
upon an avenue running round the park, — and &om the 
windows on the south, Chamy could easily gain the avenue 
of elms ; for the windows, when the shutteia covered with 
vines and ivy were open, were but doors, only sligbtly 
elevated above the ground, through which one could easily 
jump into the royal park. 

This close vicinity to the royal park, although so rai«ly 
permitted in those days, was a privilege granted an in- 
spector of the hunt so that be could be conveniently 
situated for watching over the deer and pheasants of 
his Majesty. 

This solitude was more pleasant to Chamy than any 
other would have been. Was it on account of the oonntry 
view t We shall soon see. 

When he was completely immured in his new abode, 
when his valet had qnieted the respectful curiosity of the 
neighborhood, Chamy, forgetting as he was forgot, began 
a life the very thought of which would make any one 
tremble who during his existence in this world baa loved 
or has even heard of love. 

In less than fifteen days he knew all the habita of every 
one connected with the palace, even those of the guards. 
He knew the hours when the birds came to drink in the 
marshes, when the frightened deer ran along by. He 
knew the hours when all was silent ; those when the queen 
walked with her ladies, and when the officers were tnak- 
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ing their rounds ; in a word lie lived, although apart from 
them, with those who inhabited that Trianon, the temple 
of his insane adorations. 

As the weather was fine, as the mild and perfumed 
nights allowed his eyes to range at greater liberty, he 
passed a portion of them under the jasmines climbing 
aboYe his window, listening to the distant noises which 
came from the palace, watching through the interstices of 
the foliage the lights which were continually moving, up 
to the hour of retiring. In a short time the window 
was not sufficient. He was too distant from that noise 
and those lights. He leaped from his window to the turf 
below, sure of meeting at that hour neither dogs nor 
guards ; and he indulged in the delicious, perilous pleasure 
of going even to the edge of the thicket, to the point which 
separated the deep shadow from the bright moonlight, 
there to observe those outlines of light and shadow which 
were formed on the white curtains of the queen's 
apartment. 

In this way he saw her frequently without her suspect- 
ing his presence. He could recognize her a quarter of a 
league away, when walking with her ladies or with gentle- 
men of her acquaintance, playing with her Chinese parasol 
which she held over her large flower-trimmed hat. He 
never mistook her step nor her attitude for that of another. 
He knew all the dresses of the queen, and could distin- 
guish through the leaves the long, green frock with bands 
of black moird which undulated with her chastely seduc- 
tive movements. 

And when the vision had disappeared, when the night 
had permitted him to go as far as the statues of the peri- 
style, to watch the last movements of that beloved shadow, 
Chamy would return to his window, and through an open- 
ing in the foliage he had contrived to make, gaze at a 
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distance upon the light shining in the queen's windows, 
until it disappeared ; then he suhsisted through the night 
on memory and hope, as he had fed through the day on 
observation and admiration. 

One night when Chamy had returned home, and two 
hours had passed since he had hidden adieu to the absent 
shadow, just as he was leaving his window to retire to bed, 
he heard the noise of a key turning gently in the lock ; 
he returned to his observatory and listened. It was late ; 
it was striking midnight from all the clocks around Ver- 
sailles. Chamy was surprised at hearing this unaccus- 
tomed sound. 

This refractory lock was that of a little door opening 
into the park, situated about twenty-five paces from 
Olivier's house. This gat« was never opened, except 
during the days of the grand hunt when it was thrown 
open to admit the baskets of game. Chamy noticed that 
those who opened this gate did not speak ; they locked 
the door after them, and entered the avenue which ran 
along under his windows, concealed from any one walking 
in the avenue by the shrubbery and hanging vine-leavea. 
Besides, those who were walking held down their heads 
and moved with haste. Chamy could hardly distinguish 
them in the darkness ; but by the rustling of their gar- 
ments against the bushes he perceived that they were two 
women. 

These women, on turning into the wide avenue opposite 
Chamy's window, came suddenly into the full moonlight, 
and Olivier could with difficulty restrain from uttering a 
cry of joyful surprise at recognizing the form and head« 
dress of Marie Antoinette, and also the lower part of her 
face notwithstanding the shadow cast upon it by her hat 
She held a rose in her hand. 

With a palpitating heart, Chamy glided from his win- 
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dow into the park. He ran along upon the grass to avoid 
being heard, hiding behind the largest trees, and keeping 
in sight the two women whose pace was gradually becom« 
ing slower. 

What ought he to dot The queen had a companion j 
therefore she was in no danger. Oh ! if she were only 
alone, he would have brayed any torture to approach her 
and say to her on his knees, " I love you ! " Oh, if she 
were only threatened with some great peril, he would have 
thrown away his life to save that precious life ! As he 
was thinking all this, dreaming a thousand tender follies ; 
the two women stopped suddenly ; one of them — of less 
stature than the other — spoke a few words in a low voice 
to her companion and left her. 

The queen remained alone ; the other lady hastened 
toward some object which Chamy could not yet discern. 
The queen, beating the ground with her little foot, was 
leaning against a tree, enveloped in a mantle in such a 
manner as to cover her head with the hood. 

When Chamy saw her alone and so pensive, he leaped 
forward as if to throw himself on his knees before her. 
But he reflected that he was at least thirty steps away from 
her, and that before he could run that distance she would 
see him and take fright ; that she would cry out or flee ; 
that her cries would in the first place attract her com- 
panion and later some of the guards ; that they would 
search the park and perhaps discover his retreat, and there 
would be an end forever to secrecy, happiness, and 
love. 

Scarcely had he restrained his almost irresistible im- 
pulse when the queen's companion returned, — and not 
alone. About two steps behind her walked a man of 
noble stature, enveloped in a large cloak, and wearing on 
his head a capacious hat. 
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This man, at sight of whom Monsieur de Charny trem- 
hied with hatred and jealoosj, did not walk with the gait 
of a conqueror. Staggering, dragging his feet with hesita- 
tion, he seemed like a man feeling his way in the dark, 
although he had the queen's companion as a guide, and the 
queen herself was standing hefore him, white and erect, 
under the tree. When he saw Marie Antoinette, the trem- 
hling which Charny had noticed appeared to increase. 
The unknown took off his hat and swept the ground with 
it, so to speak. He came nearer. Charny saw him enter 
the deep shadow of the tree ; he howed profoundly many 
times. 

The surprise of Charny meanwhile had changed to stu- 
pefaction. From stupefaction he was soon to pass to 
another emotion, painful in a very different way. Why 
should the queen come into the park at so late an hour 1 
Why had that man come there 1 Why was he waiting in 
concealment 1 Why did the queen send her companion to 
him instead of going herself 1 Charny was almost heside 
himself. He rememhered, however, that the queen was 
interested in mysterious politics ; that she sometimes 
engaged in intrigues with the German courts, — relations 
of which the king was jealous, and which he severely 
forhade. 

Perhaps this mysterious cavalier was a courier from 
Schoenbrun or Berlin, some hearer of a secret message, one 
of those German emissaries whom Louis XVI. had become 
so reluctant to receive at Versailles. This idea, like the 
bandage of ice which the doctor applies to a burning and 
feverish brow, refreshed this poor Olivier, restored to him 
his senses, and quieted the delirium of his first anger. 
Besides, the queen rotained an attitude full of dignity. 

The companion, standing about three paces away, 
anxious, attentive, watchful, as are the duennas in the 
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pictares of Wattean, disturbed somewhat by her cheerful 
anxiety Monsieur de Charny's opinion as to the chaste 
purpose of this meetiug. But it is as dangerous to be sur- 
prised at a political rendezvous, as it is disgraceful to be 
surprised at a rendezvous of love; and a lover and a con- 
spirator look very much alike : both have the same cloak, 
the same quickness of hearing, and the same unsteadiness 
of limb. 

Chamy had not much time to give to these reflections. 
The companion suddenly interrupted the conversation. 
The cavalier made a movement as if to prostrate himself 
at the queen's feet ; he was receiving doubtless his dis* 
missal after the audience. 

Chamy hid behind a great tree. Assuredly, the group 
in separating must pass one by one before him. To hold 
his breath, to pray the gnomes and sylphs to extinguish 
every echo, whether of earth or sky, was the only thing 
left for him to do. 

At that moment he thought he saw a light-colored ob« 
ject slipping down fmm the royal mantle ; the gentleman 
stooped quickly even to the ground, then he arose with a 
respectful bow and fled, — for it would be impossible to 
express in any other terms the rapidity of his departure. 
But he was arrested in his course by the queen's compan- 
ion, who called him back witli a little cry, and when he 
had stopped, said to him in a low voice, '' Stay." He was 
a very obedient cavalier, for he stopped instantly and 
waited. 

Chamy then saw the two women pass, holding each 
other's arm, two steps from his hiding-place ; the air dis- 
placed by the queen's gown stirred the blades of grass 
almost under Chamy's hand. He even recognized the 
perfume he had been accustomed to admire when near 
the queen, vervain and mignonette mingled together, 
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intoxicatiog to his senaeB and awakening pleasing 
zemembrances. 

The women passed on and disappeared. 

Then, some moments after, came the unknown, of whom 
the young man had no longer thought while he was watch- 
ing the queen in her walk to the gate ; he kissed passion- 
ately, madly, a fresh and perfumed roee, which certainly 
was that whose beauty Chamy had remarked when the 
queen had entered the park, and which just now he had 
seen fall from her hand. 

A rose, and a kiss upon that rose ! What had this to 
do with an embassy and secrets of State t 

Chamy was almost beside himself. He was about to 
rush on this man and snatch the flower from his grasp, 
when the queen's companion reappeared and called out, 
" Come, Monseigneur.** 

Chamy believed himself in the presence of some prince 
of the blood, and to keep himself from falling half-dead on 
the ground, he supported himself against the tree behind 
which he had been concealed. 

The unknown hastened to the spot whence the Yoice 
had issued, and in company with the lady immediately 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE queen's hand. 

When Chamy letumed to his house, qnite hroken down 
hj this terrihle hlow, he foand that he no longer had the 
strength to contend against this new calamity by which 
he was stricken. 

So Providence had brought him back to Versailles, and 
had granted him this precious hiding-place, only to put 
him on the track of a crime committed by the queen in 
contempt of conjugal fidelity, of royal dignity, and love's 
obligations. 

Beyond any doubt, the man received in the park was 
a new lover. Chamy, in the fever of the night, in the 
delirium of his despair, in vain sought to persuade him- 
self that the man who had received the rose was an am- 
bassador, and that the rose was simply the pledge of a 
secret agreement, and was designed to serve as a substitute 
for a letter, which might bo too compromising. Nothing, 
however, was of any avail against his suspicions. It re- 
mained for him only to examine his own conduct, and to 
ask himself why, in the presence of such an evil, he had 
remained so inactive. The instinct which had ei^'oined 
that inactivity was, upon reflection, easily understood. 

In the most violent crises of experience, action springs 
at the moment from the deep recesses of the heart and 
mind; and the instinct by which it is prompted is, in 
men well trained, a union of liabit and reflection acting 
in the emergency with very great rapidity. If Chamy 
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had not acted it was because the secret affairs of his sov- 
ereign did not concern him ; because in showing interest 
he would reveal his love ; because in compromising the 
queen he would have betrayed himself; and because it 
would have been a tactical error to afford to traitors, 
whom he wished to convict, an example of similar treason 
committed by himself. If he had not acted it was be- 
cause in accosting a man honored, by the royal confidence 
he would have incurred the risk of falling into an odious 
quarrel, through a sort of ambuscade, which the queen 
never would have forgiven. In fine, the word "Mon- 
seigneur," uttered at last by the complaisant companion, 
was a salutary warning, coming somewhat late, to be sure, 
which had saved Chamy by opening his eyes when he 
was at the height of his fury. What would have become 
of him if, while assailing that man, sword in hand, he had 
suddenly heard him called " Monseigneur." 

Such were the thoughts which occupied Chamy's mind 
through all the night and the first part of the following 
day. After twelve o'clock the events of the night before 
wero no longer of any moment to him. There remained 
to him only the feverish, consuming suspense in which 
he awaited the coming of another night, with its possible 
revelations. 

At last the night came, bringing to our ardent watcher 
gloomy desires and wild thoughts. The noises and move- 
ments to which he had been accustomed had for him now 
new meanings. He saw in the distance the queen walk- 
ing on the terrace, with lights borne before her. She 
appeared to him to be thoughtful, uncertaini still agitated 
by the incident of the previous night. 

Gradually all the lights in and about the palace were 
extinguished, and silence brooded over the park. Chamy 
remembered well the hour of the queen's rendezvous. 
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Midnight came at length, and his heart was swollen al- 
most to hoisting. '* 2^oWy" he said, ** I shall hear the 
grating of the holts, and the gate wiH open." Bat noth- 
ing occurred to hreak the silence. Chamy then refleoted 
— with some surprise that he had not thought of it he- 
fore — that the same events are not likely to occur on 
two days in succession ; that there was nothing ohligatory 
in this love heyond the love itself; and that these persons 
would he very imprudent were they to acquire the hahit 
of meeting every day. !No ; it was very certain that the 
queen would not repeat bo soon the imprudence he had 
witnessed. 

Suddenly there was a grinding of holts, and the gate 
was opened. A mortal paleness covered Chamy's face 
when he saw again the two women. " How much she 
must love him 1 '* he murmured. 

The women proceeded precisely as they did in the first 
instance, and passed hy Chamy's window with hurried 
steps. He, as he had done hefore, leaped from his win- 
dow, when they had gone so far that they could not hear 
him, and followed them cautiously. As he went he swore 
to himself that he would ho prudent, firm, impassive. He 
determined to keep in mind that he was a suhject, she a 
queen; that he was a man, and as such was hound to 
show respect ; that she was a woman, and as such was 
entitled to consideration. As he could not trust much to 
his fiery and explosive temper, he flung his sword hchind 
a tuft of mallows at the foot of a chestnut- tree. 

Meantime the two ladies had reached the same place 
where they had paused on their former expedition. Chamy 
again recognized the queen, and saw her again conceal her 
face under her hood, while her serviceable friend went to 
seek, in his hiding-place, the unknown person whom she 
had called " Monseigneur." 
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had not acted it was because the secret affairs of his sov- 
ereign did not concern him ; because in showing interest 
he would reveal his love ; because in compromising the 
queen he would have betrayed himself; and because it 
would have been a tactical error to afford to traitors, 
whom he wished to convict, an example of similar treason 
committed by himselfl If he had not acted it was be- 
cause in accosting a man honored, by the royal confidence 
he would have incurred the risk of falling into an odious 
quarrely through a sort of ambuscade, which the queen 
never would have forgiven. In fine, the word "Mon- 
seigneur," uttered at last by the complaisant companion, 
was a salutary warning, coming somewhat late, to be sure, 
which had saved Cbamy by opening his eyes when he 
was at the height of his fury. What would have become 
of him if, while assailing that man, sword in hand, he had 
suddenly heard him called " Monseigneur." 

Such were the thoughts which occupied Chamy's mind 
through all the night and the first part of the following 
day. After twelve o'clock the events of the night before 
were no longer of any moment to him. There remained 
to him only the feverish, consuming suspense in which 
he awaited the coming of another night, with its possible 
revelations. 

At last the night came, bringing to our ardent watcher 
gloomy desires and wild thoughts. The noises and move- 
ments to which he had been accustomed had for him now 
new meanings. He saw in the distance the queen walk- 
ing on the terrace, with lights borne before her. She 
appeared to him to be thoughtful, uncertain, still agitated 
by the incident of the previous night. 

Gradually all the liglits in and about the palace were 
extinguished, and silence brooded over the park. Charay 
remembered well the hour of the queen's rendezvoua 
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Midnight came at length, and his heart was swollen al- 
most to hoisting. '* 2^ow/' he said, ** I shall hear the 
grating of the holts, and the gate will open." Bat noth- 
ing occurred to hreak the silence. Charnj then reflected 
— with some sorpnse that he had not thought of it he- 
fore — that the same events are not likely to occur on 
two days in succession ; that there was nothing ohligatory 
in this love heyond the love itself; and that these persons 
would he very imprudent were they to acquire the hahit 
of meeting every day. No ; it was very certain that the 
queen would not repeat so soon the imprudence he had 
witnessed. 

Suddenly there was a grinding of holts, and the gate 
was opened. A mortal paleness covered Chamy's face 
when he saw again the two women. " How much she 
must love him I ** he murmured. 

The women proceeded precisely as they did in the first 
instance, and passed hy Chamy's window with hurried 
steps. He, as he had done hefore, leaped from his win- 
dow, when they had gone so far that they could not hear 
him, and followed them cautiously. As he went he swore 
to himself that he would he prudent, firm, impassive. He 
determined to keep in mind that he was a suhject^ she a 
queen; that he was a man, and as such was hound to 
show respect ; that she was a woman, and as such was 
entitled to consideration. As he could not trust much to 
his fiery and explosive temper, he flung his sword hehind 
a tuft of mallows at the foot of a chestnut-tree. 

Meantime the two ladies had reached the same place 
where they had paused on their former expedition. Chamy 
again recognized the queen, and saw her again conceal her 
face under her hood, while her serviceahle friend went to 
seek, in his hiding-place, the unknown person whom she 
had called *' Monseigneur." 
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had not acted it was because the secret affairs of his sov- 
ereign did not concern him ; because in showing interest 
he would reveal his love ; because in compromising the 
queen he would have betrayed himself; and because it 
would have been a tactical error to afford to traitors, 
whom he wished to convict, an example of similar treason 
committed by himself. If he had not acted it was be- 
cause in accosting a man honored, by the royal confidence 
he would have incurred the risk of &lling into an odious 
quarrel, through a sort of ambuscade, which the queen 
never would have forgiven. In fine, the word *'Mon* 
seigneur," uttered at last by the complaisant companion, 
was a salutary warning, coming somewhat late, to be sure, 
which had saved Chamy by opening his eyes when he 
was at the height of his fury. What would have become 
of him if, while assailing that man, sword in hand, he had 
suddenly heard him called " Monseigneur." 

Such were the thoughts which occupied Chamy's mind 
through all the night and the first part of the following 
day. After twelve o'clock the events of the night before 
were no longer of any moment to him. There remained 
to him only the feverish, consuming suspense in which 
he awaited the coming of another night, with its possible 
revelations. 

At last the night came, bringing to our ardent watcher 
gloomy desires and wild thoughts. The noises and move- 
ments to which he had been accustomed had for him now 
new meanings. He saw in the distance the queen walk- 
ing on the terrace, with lights borne before her. She 
appeared to him to be thoughtful, uncertain, still agitated 
by the incident of the previous night. 

Gradually all the lights in and about the palace were 
extinguished, and silence brooded over the park. Chamy 
remembered well the hour of the queen's rendezvous. 
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Midnight came at length, and his heart was swollen al- 
most to huisting. '* How" he said, '^ I shall hear the 
grating of the bolts, and the gate will open." Bat noth- 
ing occurred to break the silence. Chamj then reflected 
— with some surprise that he had not thought of it be- 
fore — that the same events are not likely to occur on 
two days in succession ; that there was nothing obligatory 
in this love beyond the love itself; and that these persons 
would be very imprudent were they to acquire the habit 
of meeting every day. No ; it was veiy certain that the 
queen would not repeat ao soon the imprudence he had 
witnessed. 

Suddenly there was a grinding of bolts, and the gate 
was opened. A mortal paleness covered Chamy's face 
when he saw again the two women. ^ How much she 
must love him 1 ** he murmured. 

The women proceeded precisely as they did in the first 
instance, and passed by Chamy's window with hurried 
steps. He, as he had done before, leaped &om bis win- 
dow, when they had gone so far that they could not hear 
him, and followed them cautiously. As he went he swore 
to himself that he would be prudent, firm, impassive. He 
determined to keep in mind that he was a subject, she a 
queen; that he was a man, and as such was bound to 
show respect ; that she was a woman, and as such was 
entitled to consideration. As he could not trust much to 
his fiery and explosive temper, he flung his sword behind 
a tuft of mallows at the foot of a chestnut- tree. 

Meantime the two ladies had reached the same place 
where they had paused on their former expedition. Chamy 
again recognized the queen, and saw her again conceal her 
face under her hood, while her serviceable friend went to 
seek, in his hiding-place, the unknown person whom she 
had called " Monseigneur.** 
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had not acted it was because the secret affairs of his sov- 
ereign did not concern him ; because in showing interest 
he would reveal his love ; because in compromising the 
queen he would have betrayed himself; and because it 
would have been a tactical error to afford to traitors, 
whom he wished to convict, an example of similar treason 
committed by himselfl If he had not acted it was be- 
cause in accosting a man honored, by the royal confidence 
he would have incurred the risk of falling into an odious 
quarrel, through a sort of ambuscade, which the queen 
never would have forgiven. In fine, the word "Mon* 
seigneur," uttered at last by the complaisant companion, 
was a salutary warning^ coming somewhat late, to be sure, 
which had saved Chamy by opening his eyes when he 
was at the height of his fury. What would have become 
of him if, while assailing that man, sword in liand, he had 
suddenly heard him called *' Monseigneur." 

Such were the thoughts which occupied Charny's mind 
through all the night and the first part of the following 
day. After twelve o'clock the events of the night before 
were no longer of any moment to him. There remained 
to him only the feverish, consuming suspense in which 
he awaited the coming of another night, with its possible 
revelations. 

At last the night came, bringing to our ardent watcher 
gloomy desires and wild thoughts. The noises and move- 
ments to which he had been accustomed had for him now 
new meanings. He saw in the distance the queen walk- 
ing on the terrace, with lights borne before her. She 
appeared to him to be thoughtful, uncertain, still agitated 
by the incident of the previous night. 

Gradually all the lights in and about the palace were 
extinguished, and silence brooded over the park. Chamy 
remembered well the hour of the queen's rendezvous. 
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Midnight came at length, and his heart was swollen al- 
most to bursting. '* 2^ow," he said, '^ I shall hear the 
grating of the bolts, and the gate will open." Bat noth- 
ing occurred to break the silence. Chamy then reflected 
— with some surprise that he had not thought of it be- 
fore — that the same events are not likely to occur on 
two days in succession ; that there was nothing obligatory 
in this love beyond the love itself; and that these persons 
would be very imprudent were they to acquire the habit 
of meeting every day. No ; it was very certain that the 
queen would not repeat ao soon the imprudence he had 
witnessed. 

Suddenly there was a grinding of bolts, and the gate 
was opened. A mortal paleness covered Chamy's face 
when he saw again the two women. ** How much she 
must love him 1 " he murmured. 

The women proceeded precisely as they did in the first 
instance, and passed by Chamy 's window with hurried 
steps. He, as he had done before, leaped from bis win- 
dow, when they had gone so far that they could not hear 
him, and followed them cautiously. As he went be swore 
to himself that he would be prudent, firm, impassive. He 
determined to keep in mind that he was a subject, she a 
queen; that he was a man, and as such was bound to 
show respect ; that she was a woman, and as such was 
entitled to consideration. As he could not trust much to 
his fiery and explosive temper, he flung his sword behind 
a tuft of mallows at the foot of a chestnut-tree. 

Meantime the two ladies had reached the same place 
where they had paused on their former expedition. Charny 
again recognized the queen, and saw her again conceal her 
face under her hood, while her serviceable friend went to 
seek, in his hiding-place, the unknown person whom she 
had called " Monseigneur.** 
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Where was that hiding-place f Charny asked himsell 
There was^ indeed, in the direction taken by the queen's 
companion, the pavilion known as Apollo's Baths, sui^ 
rounded by tall hedges ; but how could the stranger hide 
himself there ) How had he gained access to the place t 
Charny remembered^ then, that on that side of the park 
there was a small gate like that by which the two ladies 
had entered. The unknown, doubtless, had a key to that 
gate. Prom there he could glide to shelter in Apollo's 
Baths, where he could lie in waiting until he should be 
summoned. Tes, that explained eveijthing. By way of 
the same little gate "Monseigneur" took his departure 
after his interview with the queen. 

A few moments later Charny perceived the cloak and 
hat which he had obser\'ed on the previous occasion. 
This time the unknown did not show the same respectful 
reserve in his approach to the queen. He came up with 
rapid steps and almost running. 

The queen, leaning against a tree, seated herself upon 
the cloak which this new Raleigh spread for her; and 
while the vigilant friend kept watch, as on the night be- 
fore, the amorous nobleman knelt on the moss and began 
talking with the fluency of passion. The queen, with her 
head drooping, seemed as if yielding to love's sweet mel- 
ancholy. Charny could not hear what was said ; but the 
manner of the cavalier bore the stamp of poesy and 
love. His every intonation was equivalent to an ardent 
protestation. 

The queen made no response, and nevertheless the 
unknown seemed to be speaking with increasing tender- 
ness. It appeared sometimes to the unfortunate Charny 
that the words spoken were about to become intelligible 
to him, and he thought that on hearing them he should 
die of rage and jealousy. But he heard nothing — noth- 
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ing. Whenerer the voice of the speaker was slightlj 
raised, a significant gesture from the watchful companion 
compelled the impassioned orator to lower the tone of his 
address. 

The queen preserved an obstinate silence. The other, 
adding entreaty to entreaty, as Chamy inferred from the 
vibrating melody of his tones, obtained from her only the 
sweet consent of silence, — an inadequate satisfaction for 
burning lips which had begun to taste of love. 

Suddenly, however, the queen seemed to let fall a few 
murmured words which the unknown alone could hear; 
and as soon as he had heard them he cried out, so loud 
that the words reached Charny's ears : " Thank you I 
oh, I thank my gracious queen 1 Farewell, then, — till 
to-morrow." 

The queen completely hid her face, already so well 
concealed. 

Gharny felt a cold sweat trickling down his temples in 
large drops. 

The unknown saw both hands of the queen extended 
toward him. He seized them in his own and kissed them 
so fervently that Charny, looking on, experienced all the 
tortures which savage humanity has stolen from the infer- 
nal regions. The queen then rose suddenly, and seized the 
arm of her companion. The two then fled together, passing 
once more very near to Charny in his concealment. The 
unknown also fled, and Charny, who had not risen from 
the ground on which he was prostrated by indescribable 
suffering, thought that he heard the sound of the two 
gates closing at the same time. 

We shall not attempt to depict the situation in which 
Chamy found himself after that horrible discovery. He 
spent the night coursing furiously through the park, in 
the alleys^ which he reproached, in his despair, for their 
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criminal complicity. Quite beside himself for several 
hoursi he recoTered his reason only when he stumbled 
over the sword which he had thrown aside lest he should 
be tempted to use it. This sword, which obstructed his 
course and threw him to the ground, recalled him at once 
to a consciousness of his power and of his dignity. He 
discontinued his mad running about, during which he 
had bruised himself against the trees, and walked directly 
and quietly along the avenue still impressed by the foot- 
steps of the two ladies and of the unknown. 

He went to the place where the queen had been sitting. 
The mosses still beaten down recalled to him his own misery 
and the happiness of another. But instead of lamenting, 
or indulging again in anger, Olivier set himself to reflect- 
ing on the nature of this love and the rank of the person 
by whom it was inspii'ed. He examined the footsteps of 
that nobleman with the same cool attention which he 
would have given to those of a wild animaL He went to 
the gate behind Apollo's Baths. By climbing up and look- 
ing over the wall he could see the tracks of a horse, and 
the grass badly trodden down. " He comes from that di- 
rection ! He comes not from Versailles, but from Paris;" 
Olivier said to himself. " He comes alone, — and to- 
morrow he intends coming again ; for he said, ' Till to- 
morrow.* Till to-morrow, then, let me wait. To-morrow 
will be the last day of my life, or else I am a coward and 
have never loved. Come, come," he continued, striking 
gently on his breast, as a horseman strokes the neck of his 
horse, ^* be calm, be strong, for the trial is not yet over." 

He then looked around him once more, turning his eyes 
away from the palace lest he should see the queen's win- 
dow lighted ; for that light would have been still another 
lie, another stain. The lighted window would mean that 
the queen's chamber was occupied. But why should one 
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lie in that manner after attaining to the rights of shame- 
lessness and dishonor, when so little distance remains 
between hidden shame and public scandal 1 

At lengthy however, Chamy could no longer refrain 
from looking at the window of the queen's chamber. It 
was lighted 1 

" To make a pretence of being in her chamber," said 
Chamy, with bitter irony, '' when she is running about 
the park with a lover 1 Truly that is chastity gone to 
waste ! She is really too kind, this queen, in assum- 
ing this pretence toward us. It is true, however, that 
she may fear giving annoyance to her husband." And 
Chamy, burying his nails in his flesh advanced with 
measured steps along the path leading to his lodge. 

''They said, 'Till to-morrow,'" he added, after en* 
tering. " Yes, till to-morrow — for every one. For 
to-morrow, Madame, there will be four of us at the 
rendezvous." 
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CHAPTEE XXVIL 

WOMAN AND QUEEN. 

The next night the scene was repeated. The door opened 
juBt at midnight^ and the two women appeared. 

Chamj had determined to discover this evening who 
was the happy personage whom the queen thus favored. 
He therefore followed the two women, concealing himself 
behind the shrubbery ; but when he arrived at the place 
where for two nights the meeting of the lovers had taken 
place, he found no one there. The queen's companion 
was dragging her Majesty toward Apollo's Baths. A hor- 
rible anxiety, a suffering of a new nature overwhelmed 
him. In his innocent uprightness, he had not supposed 
that the crime could be carried so far as that. 

The queen, smiling and whispering, walked toward the 
gloomy retreat at the gate of which the unknown gentle- 
man awaited her with extended arms. She entered, also 
with outstretched arms, and the iron gate closed behind 
her. Her accomplice remained outside, leaning upon a 
broken column cushioned by a luxurious growth of 
foliage. 

Chamy was mistaken as to his power of endurance, 
which proved itself unable to resist such a shock. Just as 
he was about to rush upon the queen's companion to un- 
mask her, to discover who she was, to reproach her, to 
strangle her perhaps, the blood rushed like a conquering 
torrent to his temples and his throaty and suffocated him. 
He fell upon the ground, breathing a feeble sigh, which for 
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a moment startled from her tranqoillity that sentinel at 
the gate of Apollo's Baths. An internal hemorrhage, 
caused by the re-opening of his wound, had stifled 
him. 

Ghamy was at length recalled to life by the coldness of 
the dew, by the dampness of the ground, and by a strong 
sense of his grief. He staggered as he arose, recognized 
the locality, became conscious of his own condition, and 
remembered what had happened. The sentinel had disap- 
pearedy not a sound could be heard. A clock in Yer- 
sailles soon after striking two, he realized that his swoon 
had been one of long duration. 

The frightful vision had disappeared; queen, lover, 
companion, had had time to flee. Chamy was enabled to 
convince himself of this by observing on the other side of 
the wall the recent footprints of a horse. These tracks 
and some broken branches in the vicinity of the gate oi 
Apollo's Baths confirmed his conviction. 

The night was one long delirium, and the morning found 
him still agitated. Pale as death, looking ten years older 
than the day before, he called his valet to dress him in a 
black velvet suit, such as was worn by rich persons of the 
third estate. Gloomy, mute, absorbed in his griefs, he 
took his way to the Trianon, at the moment wh^n the 
guard had just been relieved, — that is, at about ten 
o'clock. The queen was coming from the chapel where 
ahe had gone to attend Mass. As she passed by all heads 
were respectfully bowed, and the officers lowered their 
swords. 

Chamy saw some women red with vexation at seeing 
the queen look so beautiful. Beautiful indeed she was, 
with her fine hair carried back from her temples, with her 
delicate features, her smiling mouth, her eyes showing 
weariness, but sparkling with a soft light Suddenly she 
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caught sight of Chamy ; she blushed, and uttered a cry of 
surprise. 

Chamy did not bow. He continued gazing at the 
queen, who perceived from his look that some new misfor- 
tune must have occurred. She approached him. ^I 
thought you had gone to your country-seat, Monsieur 
de Chamy," she said severely. 

*' 1 have come back, Madame,*' he said in a tone sharp 
and almost impolite. 

She paused, stupefied, — she, who could always distin- 
guish the least shade of expression. 

After this exchange of looks and words which were 
almost hostile, she turned toward the ladies. "Good* 
morning, Countess," she said in a friendly way to Madame 
de La Motte, giving her a familiar glance. 

Chamy started, and watched more attentively. Jeanne, 
uneasy under this scrutiny, turned away her head. 
Chamy looked after her as if he were a madman, nntU 
she once more tumed her face to him. Then he walked 
round her studying her movements. 

The queen, bowing to the right and to the left, was at 
the same time watching the conduct of those two mutual 
observem. " Can he have lost his mind 1 " she thought, 
^ Poor fellow ! " and she again approached him. " How 
is your health, Monsieur de Chamy 1" she said 
pleasantly. 

" I am very well, Madame, but — thank God ! — not so 
well as your Majesty/' and he bowed in such a manner as 
to frighten the queen more than he had before surprised 
her. 

" There is something in all this," said Jeanne, still 
watchful 

*' Where are you living now 1 " continued the queen. 

** At Versailles, Madame," said Olivier. 
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** How long have you been here 1 " 

" For three nights/' replied the yoang man, giving ex* 
preesion to his words by look and gesture. 

The queen displayed no emotion ; Jeanne gave a 
start 

" Haye you not something to say to me f the queen 
asked Chamy, with angelic sweetness. 

''Oh, Madame/' replied the latter, ''I could say too 
many things to your Majesty." 

" Come, then/' she said abruptly. 

** I must be watchful/' thought Jeanne. 

The queen, with rapid steps, walked on to her apart- 
ment. Wliat appeared providential to Madame de La 
Motte was that Marie Antoinette, to avoid the appearance 
of seeking a tHe-drtitty invited some persons to follow her. 
Jeanne slipped in among these persons. The queen, on 
reaching her apartment, dismissed Madame de Misery and 
all her attendants. 

The weather was mild ; the sun's heat and light, half- 
veiled by clouds, were subdued to a gentle softness. The 
queen opened the window looking on a little balcony ; she 
sat down before her desk loaded with letters ; she waited. 
By degrees the persons who had foUowed her perceived 
her desire to be alone, and retired. Chamy, impatient, 
consumed with rage, was crushing his hat in his hand. 

" Speak I speak ! " said the queen ; '' you seem to be 
very much agitated. Monsieur." 

'' How shall 1 begin 1 " said Charny, thinking aloud ; 
** how can I dare accuse at once honor, fidelity, and 
Majesty ? " 

'' What do you say 1 " cried Marie Antoinette, turning 
quickly round with flaming eyes. 

'' And still, I shall speak only of what I have seen I " 
continued Charny. 
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The queen roee. "Monsiear," she said coldly, "it is 
early in the morning for me to believe that you can be in- 
toricated ; and yet you assnma an attitude which is not 
becoming to yoting gentlemen before bieak&at." She ex- 
pected to see him overwhelmed by this scornful reproach; 
bnt he, motionless as if he had not heard it, said, — 

" After all, what is a queen 1 A woman. And I, what 
am 1 1 A man, as well as a eubject" 

" Monsieur 1 " 

" Madame, let us not confuse what I have to say to yon 
by an anger which would end in madness. I think I have 
proved to you that I have respect for royal dignity } I fear 
that I have also proved that I have an insane passion for the 
person of the queen. So make your choice ; at which of 
the two, the queen or the woman, do you prefer that this 
adorer should cast an accusation of opprobrium and 
disloyalty 1" 

" Monsieur de Chamy," cried the queen, turning pale 
and walking up to the young man, " if yon do not in- 
Btautly leave this room, I will have you driven out by 
the guards." 

" I will tell you, then, before being driven out, why yon 
are an unworthy queen, and a woman vrithout honor 1 ** 
cried Cbarny, wild with rage. " For the last three nights 
I have followed you in your park 1 " 

Instead of seeing her give a start of horror at this terri- 
ble blow, as he had hoped she would, Chamy was surprised 
to see her raise her head and approach him. 

" Monsieur de Chamy," she said, taking his hand, " you 
are in a state which excites my pity. Take care, your eyes 
flash, your hand trembles, your cheeks are pale, the blood 
is all rushing to youi heart. Tou ate sufi'ering ; shall I 
call for assistance ! " 

"I saw you," he continued coldly, — ** saw yon with 
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that man when you gave him the losey when he kissed 
jonr hands, — saw you when you entered Apollo's Baths 
with him/' 

The qneen passed her hand over her brow as if to assure 
herself that she was not asleep. 

*' Gome," she said, *' sit down, for yon will fall if I do 
not support you, — sit down, I tell you." 

Ghamy fell, in fact, into an easy-chair, and the queen 
seated herself upon a stool hy his side. Then, taking both 
his hands and looking at him as if she would search his 
Tery soul, ** Be calm," she said ; ** quiet this agitation of 
heart and head, and repeat what you have just said.'' 

** Oh, do you wish to kill me 1 *' murmured the unhappy 
man. 

"Be still, and let me question you. When did you 
return firom your country-seat 1 " 

" Fifteen days ago." 

** Where are you lodging I ** 

" In the house of the huntsman, which I have hired." 

"Ah, yes; the house of the suicide, at the edge of 
the park." 

Ghamy nodded affirmatively. 

« You Bpeak of a person whom yon saw with me 1 " 

" I speak, in the first place, of you, whom I saw." 

" Where did you see me ) " 

" In the park." 

" At what hour ? — on what day 1 " 

" At midnight on Tuesday — the first time." 

'* You saw me 1 " 

" As plainly as I see you now ; and I also saw the lady 
who accompanied you." 

''Some one accompanied mef Could you recogmze 
this person." 

" I thought I saw her just now ; but I should not dare 
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to a£5rm it. The figaie onlj was the same; as to the 
face, one always conceals that when one has crimes to 
commit/' 

^Yery well," said the queen, calmly, '^you did not 
recognize my companion; but me—-" 

" Oh, yon, Madame, I saw you as surely as I see you 
now!** 

The queen stamped her foot with amioyanoe. 

'^And — this companion," she said, —-''the one to 
whom I gave a rose f Did you not say you saw me give 
a rose V 

** Yes ; but I could not approach that cavalier.'' 

** But you know him 1 " 

'' They called him ' Monseigneur ; * that is all I know.'* 

The queen struck her forehead in concentrated anger. 
''Continue," she said; "Tuesday I gave a rose, — and 
Wednesday ? " 

"On Wednesday you gave him your two hands to 
kiss." 

" Oh 1 " she murmured, biting her hands. " And then 
on Thursday, — yesterday 1 '' 

" Yesterday you passed an hour and a half in Apollo's 
fiaths with that man, where your conipanion left you 
alone." 

The queen rose impetuously. 

" And — you — saw me 1 " she said, jerking out every 
syllable. 

Chamy lifted his hand as if to swear. 

" Oh," groaned the queen, in her turn transported with 
rage, " he swears it 1 " ' 

Chamy solemnly repeated his accusing gesture. 

" Me, me ) " said the queen, striking her bosom. " You 
saw me ] " 

" Yes, you. On Tuesday you wore your green dress 
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with watered stripes ; on Wednesday, your dinner dress 
with large blue and red flowers ; yesterday, yesterday, the 
brown silk gown which you wore when I kissed your 
hand for the first time. It was you, it was really you ! 
I die with grief and shame in saying to you : Upon my 
life ! upon my honor 1 by my GK)d I it was you, Madame, 
it was you ! " 

The queen walked back and forth in the balcony with 
hurried steps, caring but little whether or not her strange 
agitation were observed by the spectators in the court- 
yard below, who were devouring her with their eyee. 

" If I should take an oath,'* she said, — " if I were to 
swear by my son, by my God, — I have a God, as you 
have I No, he does not believe me 1 He will not believe 
me I" 

Chamy held down his head. 

** Madman I '' added the queen, shaking him by the 
arm with energy ; and she dragged him from the balcony 
into the room. ''There must be rare pleasure in thus 
accusing an innocent, an irreproachable woman ; it is a 
brilliant distinction thus to dishonor a queen. Do you 
believe me when I tell you that it was not I whom you 
saw t Do you believe me when I swear on this crucifix 
that during the past three days I have not left the palace 
after four o'clock in the evening 1 Do you wish me to 
prove by my women, by the king who saw me here, that 
I could not be elsewhere 1 No, no ; he does not believe 
me I he does not believe me 1 " 

" I saw you ! " Chamy coldly replied. 

"Oh," cried the queen, suddenly, " I know, I know I 
Has not this atrocious calumny already been thrown in 
my facet Was I not seen at the Opera-ball, making 
scandal for the whole court) Did they not see me at 
Mesmer's, in a crisis, making scandal for the curious and 
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for the women of the town t Yon know it well, yon who 
foDght for me 1 " 

" Madame, at that time I fought becanae I did not be- 
lieve it. Kowy I would fight because I do believe it." 

The queen raised to heaven her arras, rigid with despair, 
two burning tears rolled down her cheeks. " Mj Grod I ** 
she said, *' send me an idea with which to save myself 1 I 
do not wish to be despised by this man, O my God 1 '' 

Chamy was stirred to the very depths of his heart by 
this simple and earnest prayer. He hid his &ce in his 
hands. 

The queen, after a moment's reflection, said, '' Monsieur, 
you owe me reparation. This is the one I shall exact of 
you : Three successive nights you have seen me at night 
in my park in company with a man. Tou knew, how- 
ever, that advantage had already been taken of my resem- 
blance to a woman (I know not who she is) who has in 
her face and carriage something in common with me^ — 
with me, unfortunate queen ! But since you would rather 
believe that it is I who am running about thus at night ; 
since you insist that it is I, — return to the park at the 
same hour. Go there with me. If it is I whom you saw 
yesterday you will, of course, not see me to-night, since I 
shall be with you ; if it is another, why should we not see 
her together! And if we do see her — Ah, Monsieur, 
will you regret what you have made me suffer f " 

Chamy, placing both hands upon his heart, murmured, 
"Tou are doing too much for me, Madame. I deserve 
death ; do not crush me with your goodness.** 

" Oh, I will crush you with proofs ] " said the queen. 
** Not a word to any one. This evening at ten o'clock, 
wait alone at the door of the huntsman's lodge for that 
which I have determined to do in order to convince you. 
Go, Monsieur, and let nothing be suspected outsideb" 
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Charnj knelt withont a word and then withdrew. At 
the end of the second salon, he passed within view of 
Jeanne, who looked at him fixedly, and who, with all the 
others, was waiting to return to the queen's room when- 
ever her Majesty should send for them. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

WOMAN AND DEMON. 

Jeanne had noticed Chainy's agitation, the qneen's anx- 
iety, and the eager desire of both to engage in conversa- 
tion. To a woman of Jeanne's insight this was more than 
enough to enable her to divine many things. 

After the meeting contrived by Cagliostro between 
Madame de La Motte and Oliva, the comedy of the last 
three nights needs no comments. 

Jeanne, having returned to the queen's room, listened 
attentively, and watched every movement of the queen to 
discover, if possible, any confirmation of her suspicions. 
But the queen had been for some time distrustful of every- 
body. She showed no emotion of any kind ; Jeanne was 
therefore reduced to her own conjecture. Already she had 
ordered one of her lackeys to follow Monsieur de Charny. 
The lackey returned, and informed her that the count had 
disappeared in a house at the end of the park near the 
avenue of elms. " Doubtless," thought Jeanne^ " this 
man is a lover who has seen all." 

She heard the queen say to l^Iadame de Misery, ^ I do 
not feel well, my dear Misery, and I shall retire to-night 
at eight o'clock." 

As the lady of honor questioned her, " I shall not re- 
ceive," said the queen. 

** It is clear enough," said Jeanne to herself ; " he would 
be stupid indeed who could not understand that." 
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The queen, still a prey to the emotions caused by her 
interview with Charny, soon dismissed all her suite. For 
the first time since her admission at court Jeanne congrat- 
ulated herself on permission to withdraw. 

" Matters are becoming embroiled here," she said ; " 1 
must go to Paris I It is time to undo what 1 have done." 
And she set out for Paris immediately. 

When she reached her own house in the Bue Saint 
Claude, she found there a superb present of silver plate 
which the cardinal had sent that very morning. After 
glancing carelessly at this present, although it was valuable, 
she looked up from behind her curtains to Oliva's windows, 
which were not yet opened. Oliva was still asleep^ being 
doubtless much fatigued. 

Jeanne then drove to the h6tel of the cardinal, whom 
she found radiant and elated with joy and pride ; seated 
before his desk, a master-piece of Boule, he was tearing up 
and re-writing unweariedly a letter which he was always 
beginning and could never finish. 

As the valet announced Madame de Ia Motte, Mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal exclaimed, *' Dear Countess 1 " and 
he advanced to meet her. 

Jeanne received the kisses with which the prelate cov« 
ered her hands and arms, and placed herself where she 
could most comfortably sustain her part in the converea- 
tion. Monseigneur began with protestations of gratitude 
which were not deficient in eloquent sincerity. 

Jeanne interrupted him. " Do you know 1 " she said, 
** that you are a delicate lover, Monseigneur, and that I 
thank you 1 " 

" For what ? " 

" It is not for the tasteful gift which you sent me 
this morning; it is for the precaution you took in not 
sending it to the pleasure-house. That was delicate 
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indeed. Your heart does not prostitate itself it gives 
itself!" 

** With whom should one act with delicacy if not with 
you f " replied the cardinal. 

Ton are not a happy man only, but a triumphant god." 
I confess it^ and the happiness frightens me ; it trou- 
bles me ; it renders the sight of other men insupportable 
to me. I recall that Pagan £Eible of Jupiter weary of his 
own light" 

Jeanne smiled. 

"Have you just come from Yersaillest" the cardinal 
asked eagerly. 

" Yes." 

" You — have seen her 1 " 

" I — have just left her." 

** Did she — say — anything I " 

" Eh, what would you have her say !" 

** Pardon me ; it is no longer curiosity, it is madness.** 

'' Do not ask me anything." 

*' Oh, Countess." 

« No, I teU you." 

^' How you say that ! One would think to see you that 
you bring bad new&" 

" Monseigneur, do not compel me to speak.** 

'' Countess I Countess 1 " and the cardinal turned pale. 

'' A too great happiness," he said, '' is like the culmina- 
ting point of Fortune's wheel ; when you are at its sum- 
mit, you are at the beginning of its decline. But do not 
spare me if there is any misfortune; there is none— is 
there 1 " 

** I will call it on the contrary, Monseigneur, a great 
good fortune," replied Jeanne. 

** It ! what do you mean by 'it ; * what do you call a 
good fortune 1 " 
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'' Not to Iiave been discovered/' said Jeanne, diylj. 

'' Oh I " and he began to smile. " With the precau- 
tions of two hearts and one mind — ** 

** One mind and two hearts, Monseigneur, cannot pie- 
vent eyes from looking throagh the branches." 

'^ Has any one seen 1 " cried Monsieur de Rohan, in terror. 

" I have every reason to believe so." 

" Then if we were seen, we were recognized 1 " 

" Oh, as to that, Monseigneur, you cannot believe it ; if 
we were recognized, if this secret were in any one's pos- 
session, Jeanne de Valois would already be at the world's 
end, and you, — you would be dead." 

'^ That is true. All these reservations, Countess, bum 
me by slow fire. Suppose that we were seen. But persons 
are oflen seen walking in the park. Is it not allowed 1 " 

« Ask the king." 

«* The king knows ! " 

" Once more I say, if the king knew, yon would be in 
the Bastille, I in the Hospital. But as one misfortune 
avoided is better than two happy events, I have come to 
tell you not to tempt Providence a second time." 

" What do you say 1 " cried the cardinal ; ** what is the 
meaning of your words, dear Countess 1 " 

" Do you not understand 1 " 

« I am afraid." 

" I should be afraid, if you did not reassure me." 

'' And how can I do that 1 " 

" By not going to Versailles." 

The cardinal sprang up. ''In the daytime 1" he said, 
smiling. 

'' In the daytime certainly, but also in the night I " 

Monsieur de Rohan shuddered, and dropped the coun- 
tess's hand. ^ Impossible I " he said. 

''It is my turn to be frank with you," she replied. 
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" Ton Baidy I think, ' impoBsiblei' Why impossible, if 
you pleaae 1 " 

** Because my heart is filled with a love which will end 
only with my life." 

" I see that," she interrupted, speaking ironically ; " and 
it is to reach the end more quickly that you persist in re- 
turning to the park. Yes ; if you go there again, your love 
will end only with your life, and both would be cut down 
by the same blow." 

*' How many terrors, Countess ! and you were so coura- 
geous yesterday I " 

*' I have the courage of animals. I am not afraid while 
there is no danger." 

'^ I have the courage of my race; I am not happy except 
in the presence of danger." 

" Very well ; but you will then allow me to tell you — *' 

'^ Nothing, Countess, nothing," cried the amorous pre- 
late ; *' the sacrifice is made, the die is cast ; give me 
death if it must come, — but give me love ! I shall go 
again to Versailles." 

** Alone 1 " said the countess. 

" Would you desert me 1 " said Monsieur de Rohan, in 
a reproachful tone. 

" I most certainly would I " 

" She certainly will come." 

'' You are mistaken, she will not come."* 

''Is it possible that you came from her to tell me thatf ** 
said the cardinal, trembling. 

'* It is the blow I have been trying to soften for the last 
half-hour." 

" She will not see me f " 

"Never, and it is I who advised her to make this 
decision." 

" Madame," said the prelate, in a thrilling voice, '' it ia 
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wrong for you to plunge the knife into a heart which you 
know to he so tender." 

" It would he much more so, Monseigneur, to allow two 
mad creatures to he ruined for want of good advice. I 
give it; let those who will, profit hy it." 

" CountesSi Countess, I would rather die 1 " 

'' That is your concern, and it is easily accomplished." 

^* Death for death," said the cardinal, gloomily. " I pre- 
fer the end of a reprohate. Blessed he hell where I shall 
meet my accomplice I " 

** Holy prelate, you are hlaspheming ! '' said the coun- 
tess ; ** as suhject you are dethroning your queen I as man 
you are ruining a woman I " 

The cardinal seized the countess hy the hand and speak' 
ing wildly, " Acknowledge that she did not tell you that 1 " 
cried he, ** and that she will not renounce me thus." 

" I speak to you in her name." 

" She merely asks for delay 1 " 

" Take it as you please ; hut ohserve her order.** 

" The park is not the only place where we can see each 
other, — there are a thousand safer places. The queen has 
even come to your house ! " 

'' Monseigneur, not a word more ; I carry a heavy bur- 
den, that of your secret I feel that I have not the strength 
to hear it a long time. What your indiscretions, chance, 
or an enemy's malevolence will not efifect, remorse will ac- 
complish. I believe her capable, you see, of confessing 
everything to the king in a moment of despair." 

** Good God ! is it possible 1 " cried Monsieur de Eohaui 
« would she do that 1 " 

" If you should see her, you would pity her." 

The cardinal rose precipitately. " What shall I do t " 
he said. 

**Give her the consolation of silence." 

VOL, n. — 16 
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*' She would think that I had forgotten her.** 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders. 

" She would accuse me of heing a coward.** 

" When your purpose is to save her 1 — never 1 '' 

<< Does a woman pardon a man who deprives her of his 
presence I " 

<<Do not judge her as you would judge me." 

** I believe her great and strong. I love her for her 
courage and her noble heart. Therefore she can rely on 
me as I rely on her. I will see her once more for the last 
time ; she shall know all my thoughts, and what she shall 
determine upon after having heard me, I will fulfil as if it 
were a sacred vow." 

Jeanne arose. 

" As you please," she said. " Go, only you will go alone. 
I threw the key of the park gate into the Seine as I re- 
turned this morning. You will therefore go when you 
please to Versailles, while I shall set out for Switzerland 
or Holland. The farther I shall be from the bomb, the 
less I shall fear when it bursts." 

** Countess ! you would desert me ; you would abandon 
me ! Oh, my God I with whom can I talk about 
her 1 " 

** Have you not the park and the echoes ? " said Jeanne ; 
'* you can soon teach them the name of Amaryllis." 

'^ Countess, have pityl I am in despair/' said the 
prelate. 

« Well," replied Jeanne, with the brutal energy of a sur- 
geon who decides upon the amputation of a limb ; '' if you 
are in despair. Monsieur de Rohan, do not indulge in fol- 
lies more dangerous than powder, than the plague, than 
death I If you care so much for this woman, preserve her 
instead of ruining her ; and if you are not altogether de- 
ficient in heart and memory, do not risk engulfing in your 
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own rain those friends who have been devoted to yon. 
Bat I myself will not play with fire. Will you swear to 
me that yoa will not try to see the queen 1 Not even to 
see her, you hear, — I do not say speak to her, — for the 
next fifteen days t If you will swear this, I will remain 
and may still he of service to you. Are you determined 
to brave everything, to disregard my prohibition and hers 1 
I shall know it, and ten minutes later I shall set out I You 
will have to extricate yourself without my aid." 

^ It is terrible," murmured the cardinal ; " the fall from 
so high a degree of happiness is crushing. Oh, it wUl kill 
me!" 

" Come, now," whispered Jeanne in his ear, '^ your love 
is only self-love.'* 

" To-day it is true love," replied the cardinaL 

*' Then you must suffer to-day," said Jeanne ; '^ it is one 
of the conditions of true love. Come, Monseigneur, decide, 
shall I stay here, or must I start for Lausanne 1 " 

*' Remain, Countess, but find me a soothing balm. The 
wound is too painful." 

" Do you swear to obey me 1 ** 

" On the honor of a Eohan I " 

" Qood ! your soothing balm is found. I forbid inter* 
views, but I do not forbid letters." 

*' Really I " cried the madman, reanimated by this hope ; 
"I may write?" 

" Try it" 

" And — she will answer me 1 " 

*' I will endeavor to prevail upon her." 

The cardinal covered Jeanne's hand with kisses. He 
called her his tutelary angeL The demon inhabiting the 
heart of the countess must have laughed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB NIGHT. 

It was fooi o'clock in the afternoon of the same day when 
a man on horse-back stopped on the outskirts of the park, 
behind Apollo's Baths. The cavalier was riding at a 
leisurely pace, as if for lus own pleasure ; he was thought- 
ful as Hippolytus, and as handsome, and allowed the 
reins to hang loosely over the neck of his horse. 

He stopped at the very same place where for the last 
three days Monsieur de Rohan had fastened his horse. 
The ground in this place was trampled by horses* feet, 
and the bushes which grew around the oak-tree to which 
the bridle was tied, were broken. 

The cavalier alighted. '' This place seems to have been 
well-trampled," he said ; and he approached the walL 
'* Somebody has been climbing the wall ; here is a gate 
that has been recently opened. It is just as I thought. 

''No man can have been engaged in wars with the 
Indians of the savannas without having learned how to 
distinguish the tracks of horses and men. Now it is 
fifteen days since Monsieur de Chamy returned; for 
fiftieen days Monsieur de Chamy has not allowed himself 
to be seen. This is the gate which Monsieur de Chamy 
has chosen, through which to make his entrance into Yer- 
sailles." Saying these words the cavalier sighed as if his 
soul were being drawn from his body. 

*'Let us leave our neighbor his happiness," he mur- 
mured, looking at one of those eloquent tracks left upon 
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the grass and walls. ** That which God gives to some^ he 
lefases to otheis. It is not without some design that 
Qod makes some men happy, otheis miserable ; blessed be 
his will! 

'* Tet I must have a proofl At what price, by what 
means can it be gained! 

''Oh, nothing more simple. In the bushes, in the 
night, a man would not be disGOvered, and from his hiding- 
place he could see those who would come here. To-night 
I will be in the bushes." 

The cavalier took up his horse's reins, slowly regained 
his saddle, and without hastening the pace of his horse 
disappeared around a comer of the walL 

As to Ghamy, obedient to the orders of the queen, he 
had shut himself up in his own house awaiting a message 
from her. Night came, but nobody appeared. Chamy 
instead of watching at the window of the lodge which 
looked on the park, was watching in the same room, but at 
another window which looked on the narrow street. The 
queen had said, " at the door of the huntsman's lodge ; " 
but on the ground-floor, window and door were the 
same thing. The main thing was to see all that might 
happen. He looked out into the dark night, hoping 
every minute to hear the galloping of a horse or the hur- 
ried step of a courier. He heard a clock striking half- 
past ten. Nothing happened. The queen, then, had 
deceived him. She had made a concession at the first 
moment of surprise. In her shame she had promised 
what it had been impossible to fulfil; and, horrible to 
think, she had promised knowing that she could not 
perform. 

Chamy, with that readiness to suspect which character- 
izes men who are violently in love, began to reproach 
himself vrith having been too credulous. ** How could 
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I/' he cnedf^"l who had seen, — believe such fiilae- 
hoodsy and yield my convicfciony my certainty, to a stupid 
hope 1 " 

He was enlarging with rage upon this fatal idea when 
the noise made by a handfdl of sand thrown upon the 
panes of the other window attracted his attention, and 
made him rash to look oat upon the side toward the park. 
He saw then in the avenue of elms, enveloped in a large 
black cloak, the figure of a woman who raised toward him 
a pale and agitated face. He could not restrain a cry of 
joy mingled with regret. The woman who was waiting 
for him, who called him, was the queen ! With one 
bound he reached the place where the queen was standings 
and fell at her feet. 

" Ah, you are here, Monsieur 1 it is fortunate," said the 
queen, in a low and agitated tone ; " what were you doing t" 

** You I you, Madame ! — you yourself 1 is it possible f 
replied Chamy, prostrating himselfl 

" Is this the way you were waiting for me 1 " 

'' I was looking for you on the street side, Madame*" 

*' Was I likely to come by the street, when it is so 
easy to come by the parki" 

"I hardly dared hope to see you, Madame," said 
Chamy, with an accent of passionate gratitude. 

She interrupted him. "Let us not stay here," she 
said; "it is too light Have you your sword 1" 

« Yes, Madame." 

" T is welL Where did those persons enter whom you 
sawt" 

" By this gate." 

" And at what hour ? " 
At midnight, on each occasion.** 
There is no reason why they should not oome again 
to-night. You have spoken to no one 1 " 
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"To no one.** 

" Let us go into the shmbbeiy and wait." 

" Oh, your Majesty — " 

The queen went fiist. ''Tou must know," she said 
suddenly, as if anticipating Charuy's thoughts, " that I 
haye not amused myself with telling this story to the 
lieutenant of police. Since I have made a complaint, 
Monsieur de Crosne should have done me justice. If the 
creature who usurps my name after having usurped my 
likeness has not yet been arrested, if all this mystery is 
not cleared np, you will see that there may be two 
reasons : either the incapacity of Monsieur de Crosne, — 
which is of no importance^ — or his collusion with my 
enemies. Now, it seems to me difficult to believe that 
here, in my own park, any persons should dare to play the 
ignoble comedy which you have described to me, unless 
they were sure of direct aid, or tacit complicity. That is 
my reason for thinking that those who are guilty are so 
dangerous that I ought myself to assume the task of 
unmasking them. What do you think about itl" 

" I ask your Majesty's permission to say no more on 
this subject. I am in despair ; I have still fears, but I 
have no longer any suspicions." 

''At least you are an honest man," said the queen, 
eagerly ; " you can speak frankly. It is a merit which 
may wound the innocent if one makes a mistake with 
regard to them ; but the wound that it inflicts is one that 
oan be healed." 

" Oh, Madame, it is striking eleven ; I trerable."* 

" Assure yourself that there is no one here," said the 
queen. 

Chamy obeyed. He went through all the shrubbery 
even as &r as the walls. " There is no one," he 
when he returned. 
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** Where did the scene take place which yon descrihed 
iomer* 

^ Madame, jiui now, as I letomed from my exploiaiion, 
my heart received a terrible blow. I perceived yon in the 
same place where, for the last three nights, I saw — the 
false queen of France." 

** Here I " cried the qneen, moving away with disgust 
from the place where she was standing. 

** Under this chestnut-tree, yes, Madame." 

" Why, then, Monsieur," said ^larie Antoinette, " let us 
not stay here; for if they came to this spot^ they will 
probably return here." 

Chamy followed the queen into another avenue. His 
heart beat so violently that he was afraid he should not 
hear the noise of the gate in opening. She, silent and 
proud, waited until the living proof of her innocence 
should appear. 

The clocks announced the hour of midnight. The gate 
did not open. A half-hour passed, during which Marie 
Antoinette asked Chamy more than ten times if the 
impostors had been very punctual to their time of 
meeting. 

Three^uarters past midnight struck from the belfry of 
Saint Louis at Versailles. The queen stamped her foot 
with impatience. ** You see that they will not come to- 
night^" she said. "Such misfortunes happen only to 
me ! " and saying these words, she looked at Chamy aa 
if she would quarrel with him had she surprised in his 
eyes the slightest sign of triumph or irony. But he, 
growing pale in proportion aa his suspicions returned, 
maintained an attitude so grave and so melancholy that 
certainly his face reflected at that moment a patience 
serene as that of martyrs and angels. 

The queen took his arm and led him to the chestnut- 
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tree nnder which they had stood at first. ^* You 
said," she murmaied, "that it was here that yoa saw 
them 1 '' 

" In this very place, Madame.'' 

" It was here that the woman gave him a rose f " 

" Yes, your Majesty." 

The queen was so weak, so weary with her long stay in 
this damp park, that she leaned against the trunk of a 
tree, and let her head fall on her breast. Insensibly her 
limbs gave way ; Charny did not offer her his arm, and to 
save herself from falling, she seated herself hastily upon 
the grassy turf. Charny stood, as before^ motionless and 
gloomy. 

The queen put both her hands to her &ce, and Charny 
could not see the tear which was rolling down between her 
long, white fingers. Suddenly raising her head, '^ Mon- 
sieur," she said, ** you are right ; I am condemned. I had 
promised to prove to-night that you had calumniated me ; 
God does not wish it, — I bow to his wilL* 

" Madame — ** murmured Charny. 

^ I have done what no other woman would have done. 
I do not speak of queens. Oh, Monsieur, what is a queen 
who cannot rule even one heart f What is a queen who 
cannot obtain even the esteem of an honest man 1 Come, 
Monsieur, help me to rise that I may go away ; do not 
scorn me to the extent of refusing the assistance of your 
hand." 

Charny threw himself like a madman on his knees. 
" Madame," he said, striking his head upon the ground, 
" if I were not a miserable man who loves you, you 
would pardon me, would you not I" 

" You I " cried the queen, with a bitter smile, — *' you I 
you love me, and yet you think me an in&mous woman I " 

" Oh, Madame ! " 
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it 



Ton, yon who ought to have a memoiy, yon accnae 
me of giving a flower here, there a kiss, and yonder my 
love to another man I Monsieur, no falsehood } you do 
not love met" 

** Madame, that phantom was there, — that phantom of 
an amorous queeu. Here where I am was the phantom 
of the lover. Tear out my hearty since those two infernal 
images live in my heart and devour it 1 " 

She took his hand and drew him toward her with a 
gesture of excitement. " You saw ! you heard I It was 
certainly I, was it not?" she said in a choking voice. 
** Oh, it was I ! do not try to think otherwise. Well, 
then, if in this very place, under this very chestnut-tree, 
seated as I was, you at my feet as was that other, if I 
press your hands, if I draw you to me, if I take you in 
my arms, if I say to you, ^- 1, who you say did all this to 
another; I, who said the same thing to another, did I 
not? — if I say to you, 'Monsieur de Chamy, I have 
loved, I do love, I shall love hut one heing in the world, 
— and you are that one I * my God ! my God 1 would not 
that be sufficient to convince you that a woman is not in- 
&mous who has within her heart, together with the blood 
of empresses, the divine fire of a love like that 1 " 

Chamy uttered a groan like that of a man about to 
expire. The queen's impassioned words had intoxicated 
him; he had felt her burning hand upon his shoulder, 
her warm breast upon his heart, her breath upon his lips. 
'' Lot me thank God I " he murmured. " Oh, if I did not 
think of God, I should think too much of you I " 

She arose slowly ; she fixed upon him her eyes swim- 
ming in tears. 

** Will you have my life f " he said, beside himseUl 

She looked at him silently for a moment. " Give me 
your arm,'* she said, *' and take me to every place where 
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the others went. In the fiist place, here, — here a rose 
"waa given — " 

She drew from her dress a roee^ still warm from the fire 
which had hnmed in her breast ** Take it 1 " she said. 

He inhaled the sweet odor of the flower, and pressed it 
to his heart 

'' Here that other one gave her hand to be kissed f ** 

** Both her hands ! " said Cham j. He shook with 
excitement on finding his face enclosed in the queen's 
burning hands. 

** Thus is this place purified/' said the queen, with an 
adorable smile. ''Now, did thej not go to Apollo's 
Bathsl'* 

Chamj paused, stupefied, half-dead, as if the heavens 
had fallen. 

'' It is a place," the queen said gayl j, '' which I enter 
only in the daytime. Let us go together to see the gate 
through which this lover fled from the queen." 

Joyous, tripping, leaning on the arm of a man the hap- 
piest God had ever blessed, she crossed, almost running, 
the grass-plots which separated the shrubbery from the 
wall around the park. In this way they reached the gate 
behind which were tracks of horses' feet 

^ It was here, on the other side." 

^ I have all the keys," replied the queen. '' Open the 
gate, Monsieur de Chamy, let us investigate." 

They went outside and looked about them ; the moon 
just then came out from a cloud as if to aid them in their 
investigations. Its white light seemed to cling tenderly 
to the beautiful face of the queen, who was leaning on 
Chamy's arm while she listened and examined the bushes 
which surrounded them. When she had satisfied herself 
that no one was there, she withdrew within the gate, 
drawing Chamy toward her with a gentle pressure. The 
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gate closed behind them jnst as the clocks were strikiog 
two. ^ Adieu/' she said. ^' Betom home. Tillto-monow.'* 
She pressed his hand, and without another word disap- 
peared under the elms in the direction of the palace. 

On the other side of that gate thej had just closed, a 
man rose from among the boshes, and vanished in the 
wood on the side of the road. This man carried with him 
the secret of the queen. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THB FAREWELL. 

The queen, next morning; looking bright and beautiful, 
left her apartment to go to Mass. Her guards had re- 
ceived orders to admit every one. 

It was Sunday, and her Majesty on waking had said, 
'' What a beautiful day 1 living is a pleasure to-day." She 
seemed to enjoy more than usual the perfume of her feivor-. 
ite flowers ; the gifts she bestowed were more magnificent 
than usual ; she seemed more eager for her daily commu- 
nion with God. She listened to the service with intense 
devotion ; she had never bowed so humbly her majestic 
head. 

While she was fervently praying, the crowd was gather- 
ing along the passage from the apartments to the chapel, 
— as was usual on Sunday, «- and even the steps of the 
staircase were filled with gentlemen and ladies. Among 
these last shone Madame de La Motte, modestly, but 
elegantly dressed* 

In the double line of gentlemen on the right, Monsieur 
de Chamy was seen, who was receiving many congratula- 
tions on his restoration to health, on his return, and 
especially on his radiant looks. 

Favor is a subtle perfume; it is diffused with such 
facility through the air that real connoisseurs can distin- 
guish its aroma even before the bottle is opened. Olivier 
had been the queen^s friend for only six hours, and every 
one already called himself the friend of Olivier. 
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While he was acceptiiig all these felicitations with the 
gracious manner of a really happy man, and while, as a 
mark of respect and friendship, all those in the left line 
passed over to the rights Olivier^ compelled to cast his eyes 
here and there over the group which hovered around him, 
observed in front of him a fEtce whose gloomy paleness im- 
pressed him in the midst of his exaltation. He recognized 
Philippe de Taverney, in his uniform closed to his chin, 
and with his hand upon the hilt of his sword. 

Since the visits of politeness paid by the latter in his 
adversary's antechamber after the duel, and since the s^ 
elusion of Charny by Doctor Louis, there had been no 
intercourse between the rivals. 

Charny, on seeing Philippe, who was looking at him 
quietly, without any expression either of kindness or men- 
ace, was the first to bow, and his salutation was returned 
by Philippe in a distant manner. Then, clearing a way 
through the group around him, " Pardon, gentlemen/' said 
Olivier, ''but allow me to perform a polite obligation," 
and crossing the space between the right and left lines, he 
came straight to Philippe, who did not stir. 

''Monsieur de Taverney,*' said Charny, bowing even 
more politely than before, ''I should have thanked yon 
for your kind interest in regard to my health, but I 
arrived only yesterday." 

Philippe colored, and looked at him, then cast down his 
eyes. 

'' I shall have the honor. Monsieur," continued Charny, 
" of paying you a visit soon, and I hope that you bear me 
no ill-wilL" 

" None, Monsieur," replied Philippe. 

Charny was just about to extend his hand to Philippe, 
when the drum announced the queen's approach. 

** The queen is coming, Monsieur," said Philippe, slowly. 
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without making any return to Chamy's friendly gesture ; 
and he accompanied his words with a reverence which 
expressed melancholy rather than coldness. 

Chamy, rather surprised, hastened to rejoin his friends 
in the line on the right. Philippe remained on the left as 
if he were a sentineL 

The queen drew near. She was seen to smile upon sev- 
eral persons, and to receive through her attendants the 
petitions which were presented to her ; for she had per- 
ceived Chamy in the distance, and fixing her eyes upon 
him, with that fearless courage which she always displayed 
in her friendships, and which her enemies called immod- 
esty, she said quite loud, ** Ask to-day, gentlemen ; ask, I 
cannot refuse anything to-day." 

Charny was moved to the very depths of his heart by 
both the tone and the meaning of these magic words. He 
trembled with pleasure, which was his only expression of 
thanks to the queen. 

Suddenly the latter was aroused from her pleasant but 
dangerous contemplation by the sound of a step, by the 
tones of a strange voice. The step resounded on the pave- 
ment at her right, the voice, agitated but grave, said, 
" Madame ! " 

The queen perceived Philippe ; she could not repress at 
first a movement of surprise at finding herself thus placed 
between these two men, of whom she reproached herself 
perhaps with loving one too little, and the other too much. 
" You, Monsieur de Tavemey," she cried, recovering her- 
self^ — ''youl you have something to ask of mef Oh, 
speak!" 

''An audience of ten minutes at your Majesty's lei- 
sure," said Philippe, without relaxing the severity of his 
countenance. 

** This very moment, Monsieur," replied the queen, cast- 
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ing a furtive glance at Gharny, whom she inyolantarily 
dreaded to see in so close proximity with his old adversaiy ; 
''follow me,** and she went on more rapidly when she 
heard Philippe's step closely following her own, and had 
left Chamy standing with the rest. She continued, how- 
ever, gathering in her harvest of letters and petitionSy 
issued some orders, and entered her apartment. A quar- 
ter of an hour later, Philippe was admitted to the 
lihrary, where her Majesty was accustomed to receive on 
Sunday. 

" Ah, Monsieur de Tavemey, come in,*' said the queen, 
playfully, — ** come in and assume for me a more smiling 
countenance. I must confess I am anxious eveiy time a 
Tavemey desires to speak to me. Your family is one of 
ill-omen. Beassure me quickly, Monsieur de Tavemey, by 
telling me that you have not come to announce some 
misfortune.'* 

Philippe, more pallid after this introduction than he had 
been during the scene with Charoy, seeing how little feel- 
ing the queen manifested in what she said, confined him- 
self to replying, " Madame, I have the honor to declare 
to your 'Majesty that this time I bring only good 



news." 



" Ah, you have news for me ! " said the queen. 

" Alas, yes, your Majesty." 

'' Ah ! " she replied, resuming that gay demeanor which 
made Philippe so miserable, ** there, you have said, ' alas ! ' 
* Unhappy that I am ! ' a Spaniard would say. Monsieur 
de Taverney has said, * Alas ! ' " 

"Madame," replied Philippe, gravely, "a few words 
will fully assure your Majesty that your noble brow will 
not be clouded this day at the approach of a Tavemey, and 
also that you will never again be troubled by the faidt of 
a Tavemey-Maison-Eouge. From this veiy day, Madame, 
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the last of this funily, to whom your Majesty had deigDed 
to accord some favor, is about to disappear, never again to 
return to the court of France." 

The queen, casting aside the playful air which she had 
assumed as a resource against the emotions which would 
probably be excited during this interview, exclaimed, 
"You are going away!" 

" Yes, your Majesty." 

"You — tool" 

Philippe bowed. ''My sister, Madame, has already 
left your Majesty with regret," he said ; " as for myself 
I was always useless to the queen, therefore I am going." 

The queen seated herself, much agitated by reflecting 
that Andr^e had asked that final leave of absence on the 
day following the queen's interview with Chamy in Louis's 
apartment^ when he had received the first indication of 
her feeling toward him* " Strange I " she murmured 
thoughtfully, and did not add another word. 

Philippe remained standing like a marble statue, 
awaiting his dismissal 

The queen, rousing all at once from her lethargy, said, 
" Where are you going ] " 

''I intend rejoining Monsieur de Lapeyrouse," said 
Philippe. 

" Monsieur de Lapeyrouse is at Newfoundland," observed 
the queen. 

" I have prepared everything to join him." 

" You know that a frightful death has been predicted 
for him 1 " 

" Frightful 1 I did not know that ; but I was aware 
that it was to be sudden." 

" And you will go 1 " 

*' It is for that reason that I wish to rejoin Lapeyrouse," 
he said, with a sweet and dignified smile. 

VOL. n. — 16 
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The queen once more lelapeed into her agitated 
flflence. 

Philippe still waited respectfully. 

The brave and noble nature of Marie Antoinette was 
aroused, more fearless than ever. She arose, approached 
the young man, and said to him, folding her arms upon 
her breast, " Why do you go away 1 " 

" Because I have a great desire to travel," he replied 
gently. 

"But you have already made a tour of the world,** 
replied the queen, deceived for a moment by his heroic 
calmness. 

" Of the New World, yes, Madame," continued Philippe ; 
" but not of the Old and New together." 

The queen made a gesture of impatience, and repeated 
what she had said to Andr^ " These Tavemeys are a 
race of iron, and have hearts of steel. Your sister and 
you, you are two terrible persons, — friends whom one 
must finally hate. You are going away, nut for the sake 
of travelling, — you are really weary of that, — but to 
leave me. Your sister was, she said, summoned by re- 
ligion ; she hides a heart of fire beneath the ashes. But 
she wished to go, and she has gone. May God make her 
happy ! You, you who might be happy, — you, you are 
going too I I told you just now that the Tavemeys 
brought me misfortune ! " 

" Spare us, Madame ! If your Majesty would deign to 
search our hearts, you would find there the most un- 
bounded devotion." 

" Listen ! " cried the queen, angrily. " You are a 
Quaker, she a philosopher, — creatures whom it is im- 
possible to move. She imagines the world a Paradise in 
which one enters only on the condition of being saints ; 
you, you take this world for the infernal regions in which 
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there can be only demons; and both of you have fled 
from the world, — the one, because you do not find in it 
what yon seek; the other, because you find in it what 
you do not seek. Am I right 1 £h, my dear Monsieur 
de Tavemey, allow human beings to be imperfect ; ask of 
royal families to be only the least imperfect of the human 
race ; be tolerant, or rather, do not be egotisticaL" 

She spoke with too much passion. It gave Philippe an 
advantage. ** Madame/' said he, " egotism is a virtue 
when one makes use of it to increase his adoration." 

The queen blushed. " I only know," she said, " that I 
loved Andr^e, and that she left me ; that I valued you, 
and you are going to leave me. It is humiliating to me 
to see two persons so perfect — I do not jest^ Monsieur 
— abandon my house." 

*^ Nothing can humiliate so august a personage as you," 
said Tavemey, coldly; ''shame cannot reach a head so 
exalted as your own." 

*^ I am trying to think what can have wounded your 
feelings." 

" Nothing has wounded my feelings, Madame," replied 
Philippe, eagerly. 

*' Your rank has been confirmed ; yon are on the high 
road to fortune. I have distinguished you — " 

" I repeat to your Majesty that nothing at court dis- 
pleases me." 

"And if I should tell yon to remain — if I should 
command you to do so 1 " 

** I should have the sorrow of replying to your Majesty 
by a refusal." 

The queen again had recourse to a moment of silent 
reserve which was to her like a break in the combat to 
the weary fencer. And as a home thrust always followed 
this moment of repose, she suddenly exclaimed, " There is 
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perhaps some one here who displeases 70a f Ton aie 
easily offended, jou know." 

" There is no one who displeases me." 

'' I thought yon had quarrelled "— with a gentleman — 
Monsieur de Chamy — whom you wounded in a duel,'* 
said the queen, gradually becoming more animated ; ''and 
as it is very natural to avoid those we do not like, as soon 
as yon saw that Monsieur de Chamy had returned yon 
immediately wished to leave the oonrt." 

Philippe made no reply. 

The queen, mistaken in her opinion of this man, so 
loyal and so brave, thought that this was only a case of 
ordinary jealousy. She followed him up unsplffingly. 
** You knew only to-day," she continued, '' that Monsienr 
had returned. I say to-day ! and it is to-day that yon 
ask for permission to retire." 

Philippe turned livid rather than pale. Thus attacked, 
thus trampled underfoot, he avenged himself cruelly. 
" Madame," he said, " it is true that it is only to-day that 
I became aware of Monsieur de Chamy's return ; only I 
have known it longer than your Majesty thinks, for I met 
Monsieur de Chamy at about two o'clock in the morning 
at the gate of the park near Apollo's Baths." 

The queen became pale in her tum ; and after having 
observed, with admiration mingled with terror, the perfect 
courtesy of the gentleman, even in his anger, ^ Well," she 
murmured, in a faint voice, "go, Monsieur; I will not 
detain you longer." 

Philippe bowed for the last time, and with slow steps 
retired. 

The queen fell overwhelmed upon her chair, saying^ 
" France, country of noble hearts 1 * 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THB cardinal's JBALOUST. 

The ^^t^itiaI had passed three successive nights veiy dif- 
ferent from those which were constantly recurring to his 
imagination. Ko news from any one, no hope of a visit 1 
This death-like silence, after the agitation of passion, was 
like the darkness of a cellar after the joyous light of the sun* 

The cardinal had at fiist deluded himself with the hope 
that his lover — a woman as well as a queen — would wish 
to know the nature of the passion she had inspired, and 
whether she would still continue to please. This was a 
feeling quite masculinei*- speaking materially, a two- 
edged weapon which wounded the cardinal grievously 
when it was turned against himself. 

In &ct, receiving nothing, and hearing only silence, as 
Monsieur Delille says, he feared — unhappy man — that 
test had resulted unfavorahly to himself. From this 
thought arose an anguish, a terror, an anxiety of which no 
one could form an idea who has not suffered from that 
pervasive neuralgia which turns every nerve connected 
with the brain into a serpent of fire writhing or distending 
itself at its own free wilL 

This anxiety became insupportable to the cardinal ; he 
sent ten times in one half-day to Madame de La Motte's 
house, and as often to Versailles. 

The tenth courier at last brought back Jeanne, who at 
Yezsailles was watching Chamy and the queen, and se- 
cretly congratulating herself on this impatience of the 
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caidinal, to which she would 80on owe the success of her 
enterprise. 

The cardinal, on seeing her, shouted, ^ How can jon 
live in such tranquillity f What 1 you know how I am 
tortured, and you, who call yourself my friend, allow this 
torture to kUl me ! " 

" Eh, Monseigneur," replied Jeanne, " patience, if you 
please. What I have heen doing at Versailles is much 
more useful than what you have heen doing here wishing 
for me.** 

" It is impossihle that any one should he so cruel ! *' said 
his Excellency, somewhat appeased hy the hope of ohtain- 
ing news. '' Come, what are they saying, what are they 
doing down yonder 1 *' 

** Ahsence is a grievous evil, whether one suffers from it 
at Paris, or has to hear it at Versailles.** 

''What you say delights me, and I thank you for it; 
hut — •• 

" But 1 •• 

" The proofs ! " 

** Ah, good God ! " cried Jeanne, " what la that you 
are saying, Monseigneur, — proofs I What is that word f 
Proofis I Would you he in your right senses, Monseigneur, 
to go and ask a woman for proofis of her fault 1 " 

" I do not ask a formal document, Countess ; I ask a 
pledge of love." 

" It seems to me," she said, looking at his Excellency 
in a very significant manner, '* that you are hecoming very 
exacting, if not very forgetful'' 

** Oh, I know what you are going to say ; I know that 
I ought to he very well satisfied, — very much honored ; 
but judge of my heart hy your own. Countess. How 
woidd you like to be thus cast aside after having obtained 
some appearance of favor) '* 
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I think you said ' appearance/ " replied Jeanne^ in 
the same mocking tone. 

'* Oh, you can certainly taunt me with impunity, Coun- 
tess ; it is certain that I have no reason to complain ; but 
I do complain — " 

** Then, Monseigneur, I cannot be responsible for your 
discontent, if you have only friyolous reasons for it, or no 
reason at all." 

*' Countess, you treat me badly." 

** Monseigneur, I repeat your own words. I follow your 
own statements." 

''Take some inspiration from yourself, instead of re- 
proaching me with my foolishness; help me instead of 
tormenting me." 

'' I cannot help you where I see nothing to be done." 

''You see nothing to be done?" said the cardinal, 
dwelling on each word. 

" Nothing." 

" Well, Madame," said Monsieur de Rohan, with vehe- 
mence, " every one, perhaps, does not think as you do." 

" Alas, Monseigneur, we are getting angry and no longer 
understand each other. Your Excellency will pardon me 
for saying so." 

•* Angry 1 yes — Your unkindness drives me to it, 
Countess." 

"And you do not consider whether or not this is 
injustice ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I admit that if you do not serve me any 
longer, it is because you cannot ; I see that clearly." 

" You judge me rightly ; why, then, do you accuse 
mel" 

"Because you ought to tell me the whole truth, 
Madame." 

" The truth I I have told you what I know." 
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** Ton do not tell me that the queen is perfidious, that 
she is a coquette, that she leads men on to adore her, and 
then drives them to despair." 

Jeanne looked at him in surprise. ** P!TpUin yourself," 
she said, tremhling not with fear, hut with joy. In fiict, 
she had just discoTered in the jealousy of the cardinal a 
method of escape — which chance might not have given 
her — from a very difficult position. 

** Acknowledge," continued the cardinal, who could no 
longer control his passion, ^ acknowledge, I h^ that the 
queen refuses to see me." 

^ I do not say that, Monseigneur." 

" Acknowledge that if she does not repel me of her own 
free will, she thrusts me aside, to avoid giving annoyance 
to some other lover, in whom my attentions have aroused 
suspicion." 

''Ah, Monseigneur I " cried Jeanne, in a tone so synw 
pathetic that she aUowed even more to he suspected than 
she seemed desirous to conceal. 

** Listen," said Monsieur de Hohan ; ** the last time I 
was with her Majesty I thought I heard some one moving 
in the thicket."* 

" Nonsense ! "• 

** I will tell you what I suspect." 

** Do not say another word, Monseigneur ; you are in- 
sulting the queen. Besides, even if she were so unhappy 
as to fear the vigilance of a lover, — which I do not he* 
lieve,— would you he so unjust as to impute to her as a 
crime a past relation which she sacrifices to you 1 '' 

** * Past I ' — that is a good word ; hut it means nothing 
Countess, if that past is still present, and is to run on into 
the future.* 

" For shame, Monseigneur I You speak as if you would 
accuse me of having led you into an unfortunate entepi 
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prise. Tour sospicions, Moiiseigneiiry are injorioas to tho 
queen, and also to me." 

*' Then, Countess, prove to me ^ " 

''Ah, Monseigneur, if you repeat that word I shall 
think you mean to insult me." 

"In short, ^ do you think she loves me — even a 

uttier 

** Why, Monseigneur, you can easily find out,'* Jeanne 
replied, pointing to the table, on which were writing 
materials. ''Sit down there and ask her yourself." 

The cardinal seized Jeanne's hand in a transport of joy. 
" You will take to her the letter 1 " he asked. 

" If I did not give it to her, who would 1" 

" And — you undertake that I shall have an answer Y " 

"If you had no answer how would you know what 
course to takel" 

" Oh, now you are as I like to see you. Countess." 

" Am I not ? " she replied, with her subtle smile. 

The cardinal sat down and began to write. He had 
an eloquent pen, and was a ready writer ; nevertheless^ 
he destroyed ten sheets of paper before satisfying 
himself. 

" If you go on in that way,"* said Jeanne^ " you will 
never come to an end." 

" You see, Countess, I am distrustful of my tender* 
ness, — it overflows so freely ; it may weary the queen." 

"Ah," replied Jeanne, ironically, ''write to her like a 
politician, and she will reply with a diplomatic note ; but 
it is your own affair." 

" You are right, — you are a true woman in heart and 
mind Stay, Countess, why should we keep a secret from 
you, who are acquainted with the whole affair f " 

She smiled. " You have, indeed,'' she said, "but little 
to conceal from me." 
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Bead over my shoulder ; read as fast as I write, if you 
can, — for my heart is on fire, and my pen will deyour 
the paper." 

The cardinal proceeded to write a letter so ardent, so 
wild, so full of amorous reproaches and compromising 
protestations, that Jeanne, who followed his pen, said to 
herself, '' He has written what I should not have dared 
to dictate to him." 

The cardinal read over the letter, and said to Jeanne, 
"Will that do » " 

''If she loves you," replied the traitress, ''you will 
have proof of it to-morrow. Meanwhile^ you can wait 
with a tranquil mind." 

" Until to-morrow, yes.*' 

Jeanne took the letter, sealed, allowed the cardinal to 
kiss her eyes, and toward evening returned home. There, 
after a refreshing change of costume, she sat down to 
think. The situation was precisely that which she had 
aimed to bring about. Two steps more and she would 
reach her goal. Who would be to her the better shield, 
— the queen, or the cardinal f That letter of the cardinal 
would render it impossible for him to accuse Madame de 
La Motte when the time should come for her to compel 
him to pay the money due for the necklace. Even if the 
cardinal and the queen should come to an understanding, 
how would they dare to destroy Madame de La Motte, 
the custodian of a secret so scandalous f The discussion 
would take place within closed doors, and Madame de La 
Motte, on being suspected, would make that fact a pretext 
for her departure, and would carry abroad the handsome 
fortune of a million and a half. The cardinal, indeed, 
would know that Jeanne had the diamonds, and the 
queen would suspect it ; but they would not be eager to 
noise abroad a matter so closely connected with that of 
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the park, and of Apollo's Baths. A single letter, indeed, 
was not sufficient foundation for that entire system of 
defence. However, the cardinal had good pens ; he 
would write seven or eight more. As to the queen, it 
was quite possihle, that, in company with Monsieur de 
Chamy, she was preparing weapons for the use of Jeanne 
de La Motte. 

All this trouhle, and all these turnings would lead, at 
the worst, to flight; and Jeanne, in her meditations, an- 
ticipated the prohahle course of the affair. First would 
come the default of payment, then the denunciations of 
the alarmed jewellers. The queen would have recourse 
immediately to Monsieur de Rohan. But how ? Neces- 
sarily through Jeanne's intermediation. Jeanne would 
warn the cardinal and summon him to pay. If he 
refused, she would threaten to puhlish his letters. He 
would pay. The payment made, there would he no 
longer any danger. In the eyes of the puhlic there would 
be an intrigue to he explained; hut this gave her no 
anxiety. A million and a half, to save the honor of a 
queen and of a prince of the Church, was a sum far too 
small Jeanne thought she might secure three millions if 
she should make the effort. 

Why was Jeanne so sure of herself upon the question 
of intrigue? Because the cardinal was certain that on 
three successive nights he had been with the queen in 
the shadowy groves of Versailles, and nothing in the 
world could prove to him that he had been deceived. 
Only one proof of the deception was in existence, and 
that proof Jeanne must proceed to remove. 

Having reached this point in her meditations, Jeanne 
approached the window and saw Oliva looking anxiously 
and inquiringly from her balcony. ** Now for us two," 
she thoughti saluting her accomplice affectionately. She 
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made to Oliva the signal agieed upon that in the evening 
she was to come down to the street. 

Oveijoyed at the zeceipt of this communication^ 
Oliva returned to her chamber. Jeanne resumed her 
meditations. 

To destroy the instrument when it has served its pm> 
pose is the custom of those who engage in intrigue. But 
most commonly they fail, either by destroying that in- 
strument in such a manner as to elicit from it a groan 
which betrays the secret, or by destroying it so incom- 
pletely that it may still serve the purposes of others. 
Jeanne thought that OlivBy devoted as she was to the 
pleasure of living, would not allow herself to be destroyed 
without uttering some complaint It was necessary to 
invent some story which would induce her to flee of her 
own free will 

Difficulties arose at every step; but there are minds 
which take delight in overcoming difficulties. 

Oliva, delighted as she was with the society of her new 
friend, was delighted only relatively, — that is to say, in 
contemplating that companionship through the windows 
of her prison she found it charming. But the sincere 
I^icole did not conceal from her friend that she would 
much prefer the open day, walks in the sunlight, in short 
all the realities of life, to these nocturnal expeditions and 
this fictitious royalty. Jeanne, with her caresses, was an 
approach to life ; the realities of life were — money and 
Beausire. 

Jeanne thoroughly understood this attitude of Oliva, and 
determined to draw her advantage from it. In short, the 
object of her approaching interview with Nicole must 
be to effect the complete disappearance of the only 
proof of the criminal deception practised in the park ot 
Versailles. 
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When night came Oliva descended to the street, and 
Jeanne was waiting for her at the door. They went up 
the Rue Saint Claude to the deserted hoiilevard, and there 
took a carriage. 

Oliva hegan by covering Jeanne with kissesi which 
Jeanne returned with interest. 

** Oh, how tired I am 1 " cried Oliva ; '' I have longed 
for you, watched for you." 

'^ Impossible, my friend, for me to come to you ; it would 
have been too hazardous for us both." 

** How so 1 " asked Nicole, in astonishment. 

''A terrible danger, my dear, at which I shudder 
still." 

'^ Oh, tell me about it quickly I " 

*' You know that you were weary of your confinement I •* 

"Alas, yes I •• 

''And that, for the sake of diversion, you wished to go 
out I " 

'' Yes ; and in this you kindly aided me." 

" You know I told you about that fool of an officer 
in love with the queen, to whom you bear some 
resemblance." 

" Yes, I know that" 

'< I was so foolish as to propose to you that we should 
play a trick on that poor fellow, by making him believe 
that the queen returned his love." 

"Alas I " sighed Oliva. 

" I will not recall to you the first two walks we took at 
night in the garden of Versailles, in company with that 
poor fellow." 

Oliva sighed again. 

" Those two nights in which you played your part so 
well that our poor lover took the matter seriously." 

" It was wrong, perhaps^** said Oliva, in a low voice ; 
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*' for we deceived him, and he did not deseire it ; he is a 
charming man.** 

** He is, indeed ; is he not ? '* 

"Oh, yes." 

''But wait; we come now to the danger. To have 
given him a rose ; to have allowed him to say, ' yonr 
Majesty ; ' to have given him your hands to kiss, — these 
things might pass as jokes. But, my little Oliva, it seems 
there was something more.'' 

Oliva hlushed so deeply that hut for the darkness 
Jeanne must have perceived it It is true that, intelligent 
woman as she was, she looked out of the window. 

" What do you mean 1 " stammered Nicole. 

** There was a third interview," said Jeanne. 

'' Yes," said Oliva, hesitating ; '' you must know that, 
since you were there." 

" Tour pardon, dear friend ; I was, as usual, at a dis- 
tance, watching, or pretending to watch, to support the 
parts we were acting, so that I did not see or hear what 
took place in the pavilion. I know only what you told 
me. You told me, as we returned, that you had walked 
ahout, that you had conversed, that you had continued the 
play of the roses and the kissing of hands. I helieve 
everything you told me, my dear." 

"Well— but— " said Oliva, trembling. 

" Well, my dear, it seems that our madman claims to 
have received more than the pretended queen has granted 
him." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" It seems that, intoxicated with delight, he has boasted 
of obtaining from the queen an indisputable proof of recip 
rocal passion. The poor devil is mad, decidedly." 

" My God ! my God 1 " murmured Oliva. 

'' He is mad, in the first place, because he lies.** 
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** Certainly^** stammered Oliva. 

^ You would not have exposed youiaelf to so terrible a 
danger without telling me of iti " 

Oliva sliuddered from head to foot 

" How was it likely," continued the terrible friend, ** that 
you, who love Monsieur Beausire, and have me for your 
friend ; that you, solicited by Monsieur le Comte de 
Cagliostro, and rejecting his attentions, — that you have 
wantonly given that madman the right — to — say — Oh, 
no ; he has lost his head ; there can be no question about 
it." 

** Tell me/' cried Nicole ; " what is the danger ? Let us 
see." 

'* It is this. We have to do with a madman, —that is 
to say, a man who fears nothing and is uncontrollable. If 
it were a matter of giving a rose, or of kissing hands, there 
would be nothing to say. A queen has roses in her park, 
and hands to offer to any of her subjects ; but if it were 
true that at that third interview — Ah, my dear child, I 
can no longer laugh since that idea has entered my 
head." 

Oliva felt her teeth grinding with terror. '' What would 
be the consequence, my dear friend % " she asked. 

''In the first place you are not the queen, — to my 
knowledge, at least." 

« No." 

'' And having usurped the rank of her M^esty, to com- 
mit an — indiscretion of that kind — " 

''WeUI" 

^ Well, that is called high treason ; and that means a 
great deal" 

Oliva hid her face in her hands. 

'' Alter all," continued Jeanne, '' since you have not 
done that of which he boasts, you will be acquitted on the 
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tiiaL The preceding indiacretioiiB will be punished by 
an impiisonmeni of from two to four yean^ and by 
banisbment." 

^ Prison I banishment 1 ^ cried OliTa, tenified. 

*' It is not an iirepaiable evil ; but for my own paii^ I 
ahall take piecaotions and hide myselfl'' 

** You also are anxious 1^ 

*0f course. Will not that madman accuse me at oncel 
Oh, my poor Oliva 1 it is a joke that will prove Teiy costly 
to us both." 

Oliva bunt into team. " And I," she said, " who can 
never remain quiet for a moment I Oh, restless spirit I 
Oh, demon I I am possessed, you see. After this misfor- 
tone I shall still rush into another." 

"Do not despair; try only to avoid all public 
scandal." 

" Oh, I will shut myself up with my protector. What 
if I should confess everything to him Y ** 

** A pretty idea 1 — a man who is keeping you for him- 
self^ though now he hides his love, — a man who, on a 
word from you, will adore you, — you will acknowledge to 
him that you have committed this imprudence with 
another 1 I say * imprudence,' but there is no knowing 
what he will suspect" 

" My God 1 you are right." 

^Furthermore, the report of this matter will get abroad, 
and the researches of the magistrates will suggest scruples 
to your protector. Perhaps to make himself acceptable to 
the court he will deliver you to the officers.** 

'^Ohl" 

** Suppose that he should only drive you from his houses 
^ what would become of you ? " 

'' I see that I am lost" 

** And Monsieur de Beausiie, when he shall be informed 
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of the afibir— -'* said Jeanne slowlji waichingfor the effeet 
of this last blow. 

Oliya jumped up^ and striking with her head the roof 
of the carriage demolished her head*dies8 by the contact. 
<< He will kill me I Oh, no,** she mormuied, ''I will kill 
myself ! " Then, turning toward Jeanne, ** You cannot 
save me," she said despairingly^ ^'sinoe you also are in 
danger 1 *' 

** I have," Jeanne repliedi ** in the interior of Picardy 
a hit of land, ^ a farm. If one could gain that refuge 
secretly, before the matter comes to lights perhaps there 
would be a chance^'* 

** But that madman, — be knows you, and would man- 
age somehow to find you." 

'^Oh, if you were once out of the way, hidden, un« 
discoyerable, I should no longer fear the madman ! I 
should say to him boldly, * You are a fool to affirm such 
things 1 Prove them 1 ' That would be impossible to 
him. Then I should say to him, quietly, 'You are a 
coward I * " 

'^I will set out when and whither you please," said 
Oliva. 

** I think it would be prudent," replied Jeanne. 

** Is it best to start immediately 1 '* 

''No; wait till I have arranged everything. Do not 
show yourself even to me. Disguise yourself even to your 



mirror." 



** Yes, yes ; you may depend on me, dear friend.'* 

** And for a beginning, let us return ; we have nothing 
more to say." 

" Yes ; let us return. How much time will you need 
for your preparations 1 " 

** I do not know, — but listen : from now till the day 
of your departure I shall not show myself at the window. 
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When you see me there, andeiatand that the day has 
arriyed, and be leadj." 

" I wilL Thank you, my dear Mend I " 
They retorned sloivly toward the Rue Saint Claude, -^ 
Oliva not daring to speak another word, and Jeanne medi- 
tating too deeply to speak to Oliva* On arriving they 
embraced each other, and Oliva asked her friend's pardon 
for all the trouble she had caused by her foolishness. 
f ** I am a woman," replied Madame de La Motte, paro- 

dying the Latin poet, ** and am familiar with all woman's 
weakness 1 " 
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CHAPTEE XXXIL 

THB FLIGHT. 

What Jeanne and Oliya had promised they respectiyelj 
performed. From the next morning Nicole had com* 
pletely concealed her existence from all the world; no 
one conld suspect that she inhabited that house in the 
Rue Saint Claude. She remained hidden behind a cur- 
tain, or behind a screen, and kept her windows dosed, 
notwithstanding the heat of the weather. 

Jeanne, who was making her preparations, — knowing 
that on the next day the de&ult of the first payment of 
five hundred thousand francs would occur^ — arranged 
everything in such a manner as to leave no point exposed 
to danger from the explosion which would ensue. That 
terrible moment she kept in view in all her observations. 
She had considered the alternative of flight ; but flight 
would be strong evidence against her. She had deter- 
mined to remain motionless as a duellist after receiving 
his adversary's blow, — to remain, with the chance of 
falling, but also with the chance of killing the enemy. 
With this purpose in view, on the day after her interview 
with Oliva, she showed herself at the window, at about 
two o'clock, to announce to the pretended queen that she 
must be ready to start that evening. 

It would be impossible to describe Oliva's condition of 
mingled joy and terror. The necessity of flight signified 
danger; the possibility of flight signified safety. She 
threw an eloquent kiss to Jeanne, and then made her 
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final preparations^ patting into hor little bundle acme of 
the costly things belonging to her protector. 

Jeanne, after her signal, went out to procure a carriage 
to which she should commit the valuable destiny of 
Mademoiselle Nicole. 

At eleven o'clock on the following night Jeanne entered 
the Hue Saint Louis in a post-chaise drawn by three strong 
horses. Upon the box was a man wrapped in a cloak, 
who showed the postilion which way to ga At the cor- 
ner of the Rue do Eoi-Dor^, Jeanne pulled the man's cloak^ 
and the carriage was stopped. The man got down to speak 
to the mistress. 

^Let the carriage remain ber% my dear Monsieor 
Betean," said Jeanne. ** A half-hour will be enough* I 
will bring here some one who will get into the carriage^ 
and whom you will convey, paying doable fees to the 
postilions, to my little house near Amiena." 

** Tes, Madame la Comtesse.** 

** There you will commit this person to the care of my 
farmer, Fontaine, who will know what is to be done.** 

" Yes, Madame." 

** I forgot — You are armed, my dear BeteaaY" 

•* Yea, Madame." 

'* This lady is threatened by a madman. Peiiiapa an 
attempt will be made to stop her." 

**WhatshallIdor' 

" You will shoot down any one who may attempt to 
obstmct your course." 

« Yes, Madame." 

" You asked me for a payment of twenty louis for the 
affiiir you know about I will give you a hundred, and 
will pay the expenses of your journey to London, where 
you may see me within three months.'' 

" Yes, Madama" 
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" Here aie the hundied louia* I probably shall not see 
yoa here again^ for it will be prudent for you to go to Saint 
Yalery, and embark immediately for England.'' 

"You may rely on me-'' 

** It is for your sake." 

'' It is for usy" said Monsieur Beteao, kissing the ooun« 
tess's hand. " I am to wait here, then ] " 

"Yes ; and I will go to bring the lady.'' 

Reteau got into the chaise which Jeanne had vacated, 
while she with rapid steps hurried to the Rue Saint Claude, 
and entered her apartment All was quiet in the neigh- 
borhood. Jeanne lighted the candle which, raised above 
the balcony, was to be the signal for Oliva to descend. 

" She is a prudent girl," said the countess to herself on 
seeing that Oliva's window remained darkened. 

Jeanne raised and lowered her candle three times. 
There was no response. But she seemed to bear som^ 
thing like a sigh, or a ''Yes/' thrown almost inaudibly 
upon the air £rom under the foliage that surrounded the 
window. 

" She will go down without showing a light," thought 
Jeanne^ — '' not a bad idea ^ " and she herself went down 
into the street 

The door did not open. Oliva had doubtless encum- 
bered herself with some heavy and troublesome packages. 

" The fool," said the countess, grumbling, '' how much 
time she is wasting over her rubbish 1 " 

No one came. Jeanne went over to the opposite door 
and listened, with her ear close to the large-headed iron 
nails which studded the door. Still no sound. A quarter 
of an hour passed in this way ; the clocks chimed half- 
past eleven. 

Jeanne walked to the boulevard to see from a distance 
if the windows were lighted. She thought that she could 
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peiceive through the inteistices in the foliage a glimmer 
of light which seemed to oome from imder the douUe 
cuTtains. 

** What Ib she doing t My God, what can the wretched 
little thing he ahout ! She did not see the signal, perhaps. 
Come^ we must take courage; let us go np again/' and 
in fact, she again ascended to her own apartment in order 
to tiy once more her telegiaph of candles. But there was 
no answer to her signal 

** It must he," said Jeanne, crumpling her ruffles with 
rage, — ** it must he that the hussy is ill and cannot move. 
Oh, but what does that matter t Living or dead, she must 
he off to-nigbt." 

She again descended her staircase with the swiftness of 
a hunted lioness. She held in her hand the key which 
had procured for Oliva so many times the liberty of taking 
her nocturnal ramble. 

Just as she was slipping this key into the lock, she 
paused. ** What if there should be any one up there with 
herl" thought the countess. "Impossible! I should 
hear voices, and there would be time to go back. What 
if I should meet any one upon the staircase — oh 1 " 
and she was upon the point of retreating at thought of 
this danger. The sound of her horses' feet pawing the 
pavement decided her. " Nothing great is accomplished 
without danger," she said ; " with boldness, danger is 
avoided." She turned the key in the enormous lock, and 
the door opened. 

Jeanne was acquainted with the localities ; her intelli- 
gence would have revealed them to her, even if she had 
not already learned them while waiting for Oliva in the 
evenings. Jeanne rushed up the stairs which were on the 
left. There was no noise, no light, no person about. 

When she reached the landing-place of Nicole's apart* 
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ment, she saw under the door a luminous ray ; behind 
the door could be heard the sound of an agitated step. 

Jeanne, holding her breath, listened. There was no 
conversation ; Oliva was therefore alone, walking about, 
preparing for her departure probably. She was not ill 
certainly, and the only misfortune that had arisen was a 
slight delay. 

Jeanne gently scratched on the door. *' Oliva I Oliva I '* 
she said, *' my dear little friend 1 " The step was ap* 
preaching. " Open ! open I " said Jeanne, hurriedly. 

The door was thrown open, a deluge of light inundated 
Jeanne, who found herself standing before a man carrying 
in his hand a three-branched candlestick. She uttered a 
fearful scream, and hid her fJEice in her mantle. 

" Oliva ! " said this man, ** is it not you 1 *' and he 
gently removed the mantle of the countess. " Madame la 
Comtesse de La Motte I " he exclaimed, in a tone of sur- 
prise wonderfully natural. 

<< Monsieur de Cagliostro ! " murmured Jeanne, stagger- 
ing and almost fainting. 

Among all the dangers Jeanne had imagined, she had 
not thought of this. And this did not seem at first to be 
very terrible ; but on reflecting a moment, and observing 
the gloomy appearance of that strange man, and his air of 
profound dissimulation, the danger began to seem frightful 
to her. She was almost beside herself with fear. She 
recoiled, and felt an Impulse to throw herself down the 
staircase. Cagliostro politely extended his hand, and in- 
vited her to a seat '' To what am I indebted for the 
honor of your visit, Madame 1 " he asked in a firm Toice. 

"Monsieur," stammered the intriguing woman, who 
could not withdraw her eyes from those of the county ** I 
came — I was seeking — " 

** Allow me to ring, Madame, that I may have those of 
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IS7 Berrants punished vho had the awkwardness, th« 
radeneea, to allow a wonaa of jonr rank to piesuit heraeU 
thus alone." 

Jeanne^ bembliiig, armted tlie eoont's raovemest 

" It most be," he continued calmly, " that yon hap- 
pened on that TOgne of a Gennan who is sometimea intox- 
icated. He probably did not kuov yon, but opened the 
door in a stupor and immediately went to deep again." 

*' Do not scold bim, I beg of yon, Monsienr," Mid 
Jeanne, speaking more freely, and without suspicion of the 
snare laid for bei^ 

" It was he, in tacli who opened the door to you, was 
it not, Madame 1" 

" I think it wa& But you promise me not to scold 
himl" 

" Yes, and I will keep my word," said the ooont, with 
a smile. " Now, Madame, will you have the goodness to 

Jeanne, now that she thought she was not Aispected 
of opening the door heraelf, could lie with conMenoe 
concerning the object of her visit. 

" I came," she said quickly, " to confer with you, Mon- 
neur le Comte, in regard to certain mmon that are going 
about." 

"What ramora, Hadame t " 

" Do not urge me, I entreat," she said, with aSectation ; 
"the course I am taking is delicate — " 

"Search I search ! " thought Cagliostro ; "as for my- 
aalf, I have already found. " 

" Yon are a friend of his Eminence Honscigneur le 
Cardinal de Rohan 1 " said Jeanne. 

"Ahl ahl" thought Caglioatro, "go to the end of the 
thread I hold ; but you shall go no brther." Then aloud, 
"I am in fact on quite good tenns with his Eminence." 
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And I came,*' said Jeanne^ '' to seek infonnation from 
you about — " 

** About I " said Cagliostro, vitb a slight tone of irony. 

" I have told you that my position is delicate, Monsieur ; 
do not take advantage of it. Ton must know that Mon- 
sieur de Eoban has shown me some affection, and I wished 
to know how fSur I may count — In shorty Monsieur, it 
is said that you can read the most hidden thoughts and 
sentiments." 

** I need a little more lighty CountesSy to read what is 
hidden in your mind." 

^ Monsieur, it is said that his Eminence loves another ; 
that he is in love with a woman of exalted rank. It is 
even said — ** 

Here Cagliostro fixed his eyes, flashing with an angry 
light, on Jeanne, who almost sank beneath his gaze. 
^ Madame, I do indeed read your mind ; but to read more 
dearly I need some assistance. Will you please answer a 
few questions 1 

^* How do you happen to come here to consult with met 
I do not live here.** 

Jeanne shuddered* 

** How did you get into the house t For there is neither 
drunken German nor servant of any kind in this part of 
the hotel 

** And if it was not myself whom you came to see, whom, 
then, did you expect to find f 

^ Tou do not answer f Well, I will assist you. Ton 
entered the house by means of a key which you have now 
in your pocket. You came to seek a young woman 
whom I, out of sheer kindness, was sheltering in my 
house." 

Jeanne was completely unbalanced, like a tree torn up 
by the roots. ** And if that be soy" she said, in a low 
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Toice^ ''what crime haye I committed t Is nofc a woman, 
permitted to yisit a womanl Call her; she will teU 
yoa whether oar friendship is one that maj not be 
acknowledged.** 

''Madame," inteirnpted Cagliostro, "you say that be- 
CBOBe yon know she is not here.** 

" Not here I ** cried Jeanne, alarmed. " Oliva no longer 
heret" 

" Oh," said Cagliostro, " yoa are perhaps ignorant of her 
departoie, — yon, who aided in her abduction ! ** 

" Her abdnction I II I ! " cried Jeanne, with some re- 
newal of confidence. " She has been carried away, and 
yoa accose me t " 

" I do more, — I convict you," said Cagliostra 

"What is your proof f* asked the countess, with 
assurance. 

Cagliostro took a paper from the table and showed it to 
hez: It was a note addressed to Cagliostro, and read as 
follows : — 

" MoNSiEUB ABD OEHEBOU8 Protbctob, — Foigive me for 
leaving you. Bat before all things I love Monsieur de Beau- 
sire. He has come for me, — he takes me away ; 1 follow him. 
Adieu. Beceive the expression of my gratitude*" 

** Beausire f " said Jeanne, petrified. " Beausire ! — who 
did not know Oliva's address ! " 

" Oh, yes, Madame,** replied Cagliostro, showing her a 
second paper, which he drew from his pocket " See, I 
picked this up on the staircase when I came to make my 
daily visit. It must have fallen from Monsieur de Beau* 
sire's pocket." 

The countess read, trembling, ^* 

" Monsieur de Beausire will find Mademoiselle Oliva in the 
Hue Saint Claude, at the comer of the boulevanL He will 
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find her, and take her away immediately. It is a yeiy sincere 
Mend who gives him this advice. There is no time to be 
lost.'* 

** Oh I " said the cotmtess, crashing the paper in her 
hands. 

** And he has carried her ofi^" said Caf^oe/tso, 
coldly. 

** Bat who wrote him that letter 1 " asked Jeanne. 

** You, apparently, — you, Oliva's sincere friend." 

" But how could he enter here I ** cried Jeanne, looking 
angrily at her impassive interlocutor. 

** Cannot one enter by using your key 1 " 

*' But since I have it Monsieur de Beausire cannot have 
it.** 

** If a person has one key, he may perhaps have two," 
replied CagliostrOy looking at her intently. 

''Tou have there convincing documents," answered 
the countess, speaking slowly, ''while I have only 
suspicions." 

" Oh, I have suspicions too," said Cagliostro, ** as serious 
as yours." As he said these words he dismissed her by a 
gesture almost imperceptible. 

The countess began to descend the stairs. The entire 
length of the stairway, which when she arrived was dark 
and deserted, was now illuminated by the light of twenty 
candles, held by twenty lackeys, before whom Cagliostro 
called aloud, and with many repetitions, the name of 
Madame la Comtesse de La Motte. 

Jeanne departed breathing fury and vengeance, as the 
basilisk breathes fire and poison. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

THE LETTER AND THB BECEIPT. 

The next day was the day appointed in the qaeen*8 letter 
to the jewellen for the first payment on account of the 
necklace ; and since in that letter her Majesty had enjomed 
circumspection, they waited in quiet expectation of their 
five hundred thousand feancs^ and had a receipt for it writ- 
ten out in the most elegant handwriting that the house 
could command. 

The receipt was not called for. That night the jewellers 
spent in cruel anxiety and suspense* They reflected that 
the queen had extraordinary ideas, and she had need of 
secrecy, — so that perhaps her messenger would not arrive 
until after midnight. 

The coming of the dawn destroyed their chimerical 
hopes. They took a carriage and drove to Yersailles. 
While Bossange remained in the carriage Boehmer sought 
to gain admission to the queen. He was informed that^ 
not having a letter of audience, he could not enter. Dis- 
mayed and anxious, he insisted, and since he had on sev- 
eral occasions prudently placed here and there among the 
officers of the antechambers several small articles of value, 
they contrived to place him where the queen would see 
him on returning from her walk. 

Marie Antoinette, quivering yet with emotion as she 
recalled that interview with Chamy in which she had 
confessed her love without becoming his mistress, was 
returning with her heart full of gladness, when she per* 
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"WeHwhatr 

*' Then I may say to your Majesty — ^ 

** Say it quickly, my good Boehmer." 

The jeweller drew near with a propitiating smile. '* I 
may say to your Majesty that the queen foigot us yester- 
day ," he said 

'' Foigot you ! in what way 1 " said the queen, in 
surprise. 

** Why, yesterday — was the date — " 

<" The date I what datel" 

^ Oh| I heg pardon, your Majesty, if I allow myself— 
I know very well that there is some indiscretion. Per- 
haps the queen is not prepared. That would he a great 
misfortune, hut, in short — " 

** Really, Boehmer,*' cried the queen, ** I do not under- 
stand a word of what you say to me. Explain youisel^ 
my good friend." 

''Tour Majesty has, then, lost all recollection of the 
matter ; which is very natural in the midst of so many 
preoccupations.** 

" Eecollection of what I — I ask once more.*' 

** Yesteitiay was the day for the first payment on the 
necklace," said Boehmer, timidly. 

** You have sold your necklace, then 1 '' said the queen. 

" Why,** said Boehmer, looking at her in astonishment, 
^it seems to me we have.*' 

** And those to whom you sold it have not paid you, 
my poor Boehmer 1 So much the worse. They must do 
as I have done ; not heing able to pay for the necklace, 
they must return it to you^ leaving you the amount paid 
on account." 

'' What does your Majesty say I " stammered the jewel- 
ler, who staggered like an imprudent traveller who 
receives a sunstroke. 
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''I say, my poor Boehmer, that if tea successive par- 
chasers should return your necklace as I returned it, each 
leaving you a bonus of two hundred thousand francs, 
that would give you two millions in addition to the 
necklace." 

** Your Majesty/' cried Boehmeri '* says that you really 
returned the necklace 1 " 

''Why, yes, I say so/' replied the queen, cabnly. 
"What is the trouble?" 

** What I " continued the jeweller, " your Majesty never 
bought the necklace 1 " 

"Now, what £u:ce is this we are playing 1" said the 
queen, severely. "Is this miseiable necklace destined 
always to deprive people of their senses 1" 

"Why/' said Boehmer, trembling from head to foot, 
" it seemed to me that I heard from your Majesty's own 
lips that you had returned — your Majesty said ebturnbd 
—the diamond necklace." 

The queen gazed at Boehmer with astonishment, and 
folded her arms. " Fortunately," she said, " I have some- 
thing here with which to refresh your memory ; for you 
are a very forgetful man. Monsieur Boehmer, not to say 
disagreeable/' and she went straight to her desk, took 
from it a paper, which she opened and read over, and 
then slowly held it out to the unhappy Boehmer. " The 
style is sufficiently clear, I imagine," she said. And she 
sat down, the better to observe the jeweller while he read 
it. The &ce of the latter expressed at first complete in- 
credulity, then by degrees the most terrible alarm. 

" Well," said the queen, " you recognize that receipt, 
which attests in due form that you have taken back the 
necklace; and unless you have forgotten also that your 
name is Boehmer,—" 

But, Madame," cried Boehmer, trembling with 
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mingled nge and tenoi; ''it is nol I who dgned tiiis 
zeeeipt" 

The qneen ftaited hack, abnost •nuiKi'^fli^Tig this man 
with her flashing eyes. ''Tou deny itf ** she said. 

** Ahsolutely ! Even were I to leave here my liheity 
and my life, I would say that I never received the neck- 
lace; that I never signed that receipt. Were the block 
bersy and the executioner by its side^ I would still repeat^ 
* No, your Majesty, this receipt is not mine.' " 

Then^ Monsiear," ssid the queen, taming psle, T 
have robbed yout I, then, have your necklace I" 

Boehmer searched his pocket-book, and drew from it a 
letter which he handed to the queen. ** I do not think. 
Madame,*' he said in a tone respectful, but trembling 
with emotion, — '* I do not think that if your Majesty had 
wished to return the necklace, you would have written 
this acknowledgment I now present to you." 

''But," said the queen, " what is this scrap of paper t 
I never wrote that ! Is that my hand-writing 1 " 

" It is signed," said Boehmer, aghast 

"'Marie Antoinette de France' — you are mad 1 Am I 
of Fmnoe, — It Am I not Archduchess of Austria 1 la 
it not absurd to say that I wrote thatt Come, then. 
Monsieur Boehmer, the trap is too crude; go and tell 
your forgers so." 

"My foigers — " stammered the jewelleri who came 
near fointing on hearing these words. "Tour Majesty 
suspects me, Boehmer?" 

" But you have suspected me, Marie Antoinette I ** said 
the queen, haughtily. 

"But this letter!" he objected, pointing to the paper 
which she still held. 

" And that receipt I " she replied, pointing to the paper 
he had not given up. 
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Boebmer was obliged to lean upon a cbair ; tbe floor 
was wbirling round beneatb bim. He breathed spasmodi- 
cally, and tbe purple of apoplexy bad replaced bis livid 
paleness. 

** Give me back my receipt,** said the queen. '' I bold 
it as good ; and take back your letter signed ' Marie Antoi- 
nette de France.' Tbe first lawyer you meet will tell you 
wbat it is wortb ; " and throwing down the note, after 
tearing from bis bands tbe receipt, she turned her back 
and withdrew to a neighboring room, abandoning to him- 
self the unhappy man, who was no longer able to form an 
idea, and who, in violation of all etiquette, allowed him- 
self to sink into an easy-chair. 

A few minutes, however, served to restore him; be 
rushed from the apartment, and went to join Bossange, to 
whom he related his adventure in such a manner as to 
excite bis partner's suspicions with regard to himself. 
But he repeated his story so many times, and so clearly, 
that Boesange began to tear his wig, while Boebmer tore 
his hair, — a spectacle which, to the passers-by who hap- 
pened to get a glimpse into the carriage, was painful and 
comical at the same time. 

As it is not possible, however, to pass a whole day in a 
carriage ; and as after having torn hair and wig one comes 
to the cranium ; and aa under the cranium there are or 
should be ideas, — tbe two jewellers conceived that of forc- 
ing, if possible, the queen's door, to obtain some sort of 
an explanation. They were making their way, therefore, 
toward the palace in a pitiable state, when they were met 
by one of the queen's officers, who requested that one of 
them should go to her Majesty. Their joy and their 
eagerness to obey may be readily imagined. They were 
admitted without delay. 

VOL. II. — 18 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CABDINAL 18 8UBFBI8ED. 

The qneen seemed to be waiting impatiently; and as 
soon as she saw the jewellers she exclaimed, eagerly, ** Ah, 
there is Monsieur Bossange ; you have reinforced yourself, 
Boehmer. So much the better." 

Boehmer had nothing to say ; he was meditating. The 
best thing a man can do in such a case is to express him- 
self by gesture ; Boehmer threw himself at Marie Antoi- 
nette's feet. It was an expressive gesture which Bossange, 
as he was his partner, felt obliged to imitate. 

** Grentlemen," said the queen, " 1 am calm at present, 
and I will not again become angry. 'Besides, an idea has 
presented itself to me which modifies my feelings with 
regard to you. Doubtless, we are all misled by some little 
mystery, which is no longer a mystery to me.*' 

** Ah, Madame," cried Boehmer, delighted with these 
words of the queen, " you suspect me^ then, no longer of 
having committed — oh, what an ugly word to speak — 
forgery I " 

" I beg you to believe that it is as hard for me to hear, 
as for you to pronounce," said the queen. ** No; I do not 
suspect you longer." 

" Does your Majesty, then, suspect any one t * 

** Answer my questions. Tou say that you are no longer 
in possession of the diamonds f " 

''We have them no longer," answered both jewelleia 
together. 
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** It is of litUe importance to joa to know by whom I 
returned them, — that is my affair. Have you not seen 
Madame la Comteese de La Motte ) *' 

** Your pardon, Madame, we have seen her — " 

" And she gave you nothing — from me I " 

''No, Madame. Madame la Comtesse only said, 
'Wait!'** 

" But that letter which professes to be written by me, — 
who sent it 1 " 

"That letter,'* replied Boehmer, — "that, which your 
Majesty had in your hand, was brought to us by an un- 
known messenger during the night ; " and he showed the 
false letter. 

" Ah, ah I " said the queen, " you see, then, that it did 
not come directly from me." She rang, and a footman 
appeared. 

" Let Madame la Comtesse de La Motte be sent for," 
said the queen, quietly. " And," she continued, in the 
same calm manner, " you have seen no one ; you have not 
seen Monsieur de Rohan I " 

" Yes, Madame. Monsieur de Rohan came to pay us a 
visit and inquire — " 

" Very well," replied the queen, " we wUl seek no far- 
ther. If the Cardinal de Rohan is still connected with 
this affair, you would be wrong in giving yourself up to 
despair. Let me see : Madame de La Motte, in saying 
that word, ' Wait,' may have wished — No, I understand 
nothing about it. But go to Monsieur le Cardinal, and 
relate to him what you have just told me ; lose no time, 
and say to him that I know everything." 

The jewellers, revived by this little ray of hope, looked 
at each other with somewhat less alarm expressed in their 
faces. Bossange alone, who wanted to put in a word, 
ventured to say in a low voice, " Nevertheless, the queen 
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has in her hand a foi^ged receipt^ and foigeiy u a 
crime." 

Marie Antoinette knitted her hiows. '^ It is tme," she 
said, *' that if yon have not received the necklace, this 
writing is a forgery. Bat in order to prove the forgery 
it is indinpensahle that I should confront yon irith the 
person to whom I intmsted the diamonds.** 

" Whenever yonr Majesty may wish," cried Boesange. 
" We do not fear the light ; we are honest tradesmen." 

''Then, go seek the light from Monsieur le Cardinal ; 
he alone can clear np this affiur." 

''And will your Majesty permit us to hring yon his 
reply 1 ** asked Boehmer. 

" I shall ohtain information hefore you do," said the 
queen ; '' I shall be the one to free you from embarrassment 
in this matter. Go." She dismissed them, and when they 
had gone, yielding to her anxiety, she sent courier after 
courier to Madame de La Motte. 

The cardinal was at home reading with a rage impossi* 
hie to describe a short letter which Madame de La Motte 
had just sent him, as she pretended, from the queen. The 
letter was severe ; it deprived the cardinal of all hope. It 
commanded him to think no more of what had taken 
place, and forbade him to appear familiarly at Yersailles ; 
it appealed to his loyalty not to attempt to renew relations 
tliat had became impamble. 

In reading these words a second time, the prince jnmped 
up with rage. He spelled out the letters one by one ; he 
seemed to call the paper to account for the cruelties with 
which an unkind hand had burdened it "Coquette^ 
capricious, perfidious woman ! ** he cried out in his de- 
spair; "oh, I will have my revenge.** He then tried to 
think of all the foolish pretexts which solace weak hearts 
in the sorrows of love, but which do not cure the Iotb 
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itself. ** Heie are four letteiSy'' he said, " which she has 
written me, — all most ui^ast, one just as tyrannical as 
another. She leceived me, then, only through caprice I 
It is a humiliation I would hardly pardon, even if she did 
not sacrifice me to a new caprice.'* And the unhappy 
man read again with the fervor of hope all these letters, 
so pitiless in the rigor of their morality. 

The last was a master-pieoe of cruelty ; the poor cardi- 
nal's heart was pierced through and through by it ; never- 
theless he loved to such a degree that from a mere spirit of 
contradiction, he delighted in reading over and over again 
those harsh words sent from Versailles^ according to Ma- 
dame de La Motte. 

It was at this moment that the jewellers presented 
themselves at the cardinal's h6teL He was very much 
surprised at their persistence in asking to be admitted ; 
three times he drove away his valet, who returned a fourth 
time to the charge, sajring that Boehmer and Bossange had 
announced their determination to remain unless they were 
cast out by force. 

** What does that mean ? " said the cardinaL *' AUow 
them to come in." 

They entered ; their agitated faces bore witness to the 
fierce struggle, moral and physical, through which they 
had passed. If they had been conquerors in one of these 
struggles, the unfortunate men had been vanquished in 
the other. Never had more distracted brains been sum- 
moned to perform their functions in the presence of a 
prince of the Church* 

** In the first place," cried the cardinal, ** what is the 
meaning of this outrage, gentlemen! Do we owe you 
anything f " 

This tone chilled with terror the two partners. 

"Are we to have a repetition of the scenes at Ver- 
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guSm I " Mid Boehmer, gUndng ■! liis put&ei out of the 
comer of hia eye. 

" Oh, no, no," nplied the Utter, utjo^ting his vig with 
a very wulike movflment. " As for me, I am prepared 
for all kinda of asBaalt^" and he took a step fonrard in 
an almost threatening attitode, whila Boehmer, more pro- 
dent, remained behind. 

The cardinal believed them mad, and told them so 
plainly. 

" Monseignetir," said the desperate Boehmer, cutting 
short each syllable with a sigh, " give as jnstice, mercy ! 
Spare this ragR, and do sot force oa to &il in respect to 
the greatest, most illustrious of princes." 

" Gentlemen, either yon are not mad and will be thrown 
out of the windows," said the cardinal, " or yon are mad 
and will be siniply put out of the door. Take your 
choice." 

" MoDseignenr, we are not mad ; we have been robhed ! " 

" What is that to me t " replied Monsieur de Rohan ; 
" I am not lieutenant of police." 

" But you have bad the necklace in your posaeesion, 
MonseigneuT," said Boehmer, sobbing ; " you will have to 
go before a m^sttate, Monaeignenr ; you will go — " 

" I hare bad the necklace I " said the prince. " It is 
the necklace, then, which has been stolen 1 " 

" Yes, Monseignenr." 

" Well, what does the queen say 1 " cried the cardinal, 
beginning to take an interest. 

" The queen has sent us to you, Monseignenr." 

" It is very kind in her Majesty. But what caa I do 
about it, my poor men 1 " 

" Too can do everything, Monseignenr ; you can tell ua 
what has become of it." 

"ir* 
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"Doubtless.'* 

** My dear Monsieur Boebmer, you migbt address me in 
sucb language, if I belonged to a band of robbers who had 
taken the queen's necklace.'' 

"It is not the queen from whom the necklace was 
taken.'' 

"From whom, then, good God? " 

" The queen denies having had it in her possession." 

" What I she denies it ! " said the cardinal, with hes- 
itation; "have you not a receipt from her)" 

" The queen says that the receipt is a forgery." 

"Gome," cried the cardinal, "you are losing your 
senses, gentlemen." 

"Is it not true?" said Boehmer to Bossange, who 
replied by three nods of assent* 

" The queen has denied it," said the cardinal, " because 
there was some one with her when you spoke to her." 

" No one, Monseigneur ; but that is not all." 

" What else, then 1 " 

" Not only has the queen denied it, not only has she 
maintained that the acknowledgment is a forgery; but 
she has shown us a receipt proving that we have taken 
back the necklace." 

" A receipt from you ! " said the cardinal " And this 
receipt 1 " 

" Is a forgery like the other, Monsieur le Gardinal, as 
you know very well." 

" A forgery. Two forgeries. And you say that I know 
it!" 

"Assuredly, since you came to us to confirm what 
Madame de La Motte had told us ; for you yourself knew 
very well that we had sold the necklace, and that it was 
in the hands of the queen." 

" Let us see," said the cardinal, passing his hand over 
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his brow, " these aie very grave matteis, it seems to me. 
Let OS nnderstand each other. Fixst, mj opentioDs with 
you." 

"Yes, MoDseignenr/' 

^ In the first place, a purchase on her Majesty's account 
of a necklace upon which I paid you two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs." 

"That is true, Monseigneur." 

" Then a sale to the queen, — you told me, — on terms 
fixed by herself over her signature.** 

" Over her signature.'' 

" Show it to me." 

The jewellers drew the letter from the portfolio and 
handed it to the cardinal 

** £h I what I " he cried, on glancing at it ; "you are 
children! ^ Marie Antoinette de France'! Is not the 
queen a daughter of the house of Austria) You have 
been robbed ! The writing and the signature are fidse." 

'^ But then," cried the jewellers, exasperated, " Madame 
de La Motte must know the thief and the forger." 

The truth of that assertion was obvious to the cardinaL 
" Let us send for Madame de La Motte," said he, with 
anxiety. 

Servants were sent in pursuit of Jeanne, whose carriage 
could not yet be far off. Meantime the jewellers waited 
in a comer of the room, exclaiming from time to time, 
" The necklace, — where is the necklace 1 " 

"You will make me dea^" said the cardinal, losing 
patience. " Do I ]cnow where your necklace is 1 I de- 
livered it myself to the queen, and that Lb all I know 
about it." 

"The necklace, or the money!" repeated the two 
tradesmen. 

" Gentlemen, it is no affiiir of mine," said the cardinali 
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angrily^ and much indiDed to have the two jewellers 
turned out of the house. 

" Madame de la Motte I Madame la Gomtesse I " they 
died ; " it ib she who has ruined us." 

*' Madame de La Motte is a person of unimpeachable 
integrity. Tou will suspect her at your periL" 

^Some one must be guilty,*' said Boehmer, dolefully. 
'* These two forgeries have been committed by some one." 

'' By me 1 '' asked Monsieur de Rohan^ haughtily. 

'^ Of course, Monseigneur, we would not say that." 

« Well, then 1 " 

*' In short, Monseigneur, in Heaven's name give us some 
explanation." 

** Wait till I have one myself." 

*' But, Monseigneur, what are we to answer to the queen 1 
She too cries out against us." 

** What does she say 1 " 

*' She says it is either you, or Madame de La Motte, who 
has the necklace." 

** Well," said the cardinal, pale with shame and anger, 
**go and tell the queen — No, tell her nothing. Enough 
of scandal. But to-morrow I am to officiate in the chapel 
at Versailles. Tou may there see me approach the queen 
and ask her if she has not the necklace in her possession, 
and you may hear her answer. If then she should deny 
having it, — then, gentlemen, I am Eohan, I will 
pay." 

On saying these words, with an indescribable loftiness 
of tone, the prince dismissed the partners, who, close 
together, backed out of the room. 

** Till to-morrow, then," stammered Boehmer, '' is it not, 
Monseigneur t " 

''Till to-morrow, at eleven o'clock in the morning, at 
the chapel of Versailles," replied the cardinaL 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

FENCING AND DIFLOMACT. 

On the following momiDg, at about ten o'clock, a carriage 
bearing the arms of Monsieur de Breteuil entered the court- 
yard at Versailles. 

Those readers of this book who recall the history of Bal- 
samo and of Gilbert will remember that Monsieur de Bre- 
teuil, the rival and personal enemy of Monsieur de Rohan, 
had long been watching for an opportunity to give his 
enemy a mortal blow. 

Diplomacy has this advantage over fencing, that it may 
wait fifteen years, or longer, planning where to strike and 
how to make its blow efifective. 

Monsieur had previously sent to request an audience, 
and found his Majesty dressing to go to Mass. 

** Magnificent weather ! '' said Louis XVL, gayly, on the 
entrance of his visitor. ** See, there is not a cloud in the 
sky." 

** I am much grieved, Sire, to bring with me a cloud to 
your tranquillity,'' replied the minister. 

*^ Come, then," cried the king, losing his lively manner, 

the day begins badly. What is the matter t" 

I am much embarrassed, Sire, in speaking to you of 
the matter; and the more so because it does not pertain to 
the duties of my office, but rather to those of the lieutenant 
of police. It is about a robbery." 

A robbery I " cried the king ; " you are keeper of the 
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seals, and thieves come within the functions of your office. 
What is it?" 

" Well, Siie, the afiairis this. Tour Majesty has heard 
of the diamond necklace Y " 

^ Monsieur Boehmei^s I ** 

« Yes, Sire." 

** The one which the queen refused I " 

" Precisely." 

*'A refusal through which I ohtained a splendid man- 
of-war, the 'Suffien/" said the king, rubbing his 
hands. 

" Well, Sire," said the Baion de Breteuil, '' that necklace 
has been stolen." 

** Ah, that is bad/' said the king. ** It was very yalu* 
able. But the diamonds can be recognized. To have 
them cut again would reduce the profit of the theft. They 
will be left as they are, and the police will find 
them." 

" Sire,** interrupted the baron, " this is no common theft 
There are certain rumors associated with it." 

" Rumors ! What do you mean ? " 

"Sire, it is asserted that the queen has kept the 
necklace." 

" How could she have kept it ) In my very presence 
she refused it, and was unwilling even to look at it. 
Nonsense, Baron, the queen has not kept the necklace." 

^' Sire, I have not used the right word. Calumny is 
always so blind toward sovereigns that it has used a more 
offensive term. The word ' kept ' — " 

" Why, Monsieur de Breteuil," said the king, smiling, 
** I suppose no one imagines that the queen has stolen the 
necklace 1 '' 

** Sire," replied the minister, eagerly, '' it is said that 
the queen renewed in secret the bargain refused in your 
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presence. It is aaid that the jewellefs hsre a leeeipt, 
signed by her Majesty, which ahowa that the WBcHare k in 
her poesesaion." 

The king tamed pale. ^ They say that 1 " he exclaimed. 
** What, then, will thf y not say 1 Bat it astonishes me^ 
after alL If the qaeen hooght the neckiaoe secretly I 
shoold by no means blame her. The qaeen m a woman, 
and the necklace is a rare ornament of manrelloas beaaty. 
Thank God, the qaeen can spend a million and a half on 
ber toUet if she is so inclined. I shall approve it ; she has 
been wrong in one respect only, — in concealing from me 
her wishes. Bat it is not for the king to deal with that, 
it concerns the hosband. I recognize no right <hi the 
part of any one to interfere, even with an ill-natured 
remark." 

The baron bowed before these words of the king, ao 
noble and so strong. Bat the king had only the appear- 
ance of firmness. A moment later he became restless and 
uneasy. ''Bat,'' said he, "yon spoke of robbery. If 
there had been a robbery the necklace would not be in the 
qaeen*s possession. Let us be logicaL" 

" Tour Majesty has chilled me by your anger,** said the 
baron ; *' I cannot continue.'' 

** Oh, my anger ! I, angry f As to that, Baron — ** and 
the good king broke out into hearty laughter. ** Come, go 
on, and tell me everjrthing. Tell me eyen that the queen 
has sold the necklace to the Jews. Poor woman, she often 
needs money, and I do not always give it to her." 

" 1 was about to speak of that to your Majesty* The 
queen, two months ago, asked through Monsieur de 
Calonne for five hundred thousand francs, and your 
Majesty refused to sign." 

" That is true." 

** Well, Sire, that money, it is aaid, was to serve for the 
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fint payment on account of the necklace. The qneen, not 
having the money, refused to pay." 

''Weill" said the king, hecoming gzadoally more 
interested. 

** Well, Siie, here begins the stoiy which my zeal obliges 
me to relate to your Majesty.'* 

** What 1 yon say your story begins here. Qood God I 
what have yon then to tell % " 

** Sire, it is said that the queen had recourse to a certain 
person to obtain money." 

" To whom t To a Jew, was it not t " 

" No, Sire, not to a Jew." 

" My God I you say that with a singular expression, 
BreteuiL Come, then, I know what it is, — some foreign 
intrigue. The queen has asked for money from her 
brother — her family. Austria is at the bottom of 
this." 

''Far better if it were so^" replied Monsieur de 
Breteuil. 

" What I Far better t Of whom, then, did the queen 
ask money 1 " 

" Sire, I dare not — " 

" Tou surprise me, Momdeur," said the king, raising his 
head and assuming the royal tone. "Speak out imme- 
diately, if you please, and give me the name of this money- 
lender." 

" Monsieur de Rohan, Sire." 

" Indeed 1 Are you not ashamed to speak to me of 
Monsieur de Bohan, the most ruined man in the kingdom Y " 

"Sire— ** said Monsieur de Breteuil, lowering his 
eyes. 

"Tour manner displeases me. Explain yourself at 
once." 

"No, Sire; nothing in the woiid can compel me to 
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uttfir a word derogatoiy to the honor of my Idng and that 
of my queen." 

The king frowned. "We are descending very loir, 
Honnenr de BretenU," said he. "This police report is 
impr^nated with the odon of the place from which it 
cornea." 

" All calntuD^, Sire, exhales a deadly miasma ; and for 
that reason kin^ purify them by heroic remedies, onless 
they are willing to see those poisons destroy their honor 
and their throne." 

" Moneieui de Kohan ! " murmoTed the kit^. " Why, 
what likelihood — Does the cardioal allow it to be 
■aid — " 

" It will be proved to yoar Uajesty that Monsieur de 
Bohan had n^'i>tiationa with the jeweDeie, that the sale 
was arranged by him, and that with him were fiied the 
terms of payment," 

"la that really tmel" cried the king, disturbed by 
jealousy and anger. 

" It is a fact that must come ont on the moat snperficial 
szanination. I pledge myself to its truth," 

" You eay you pledge yourself to that I ** 

" Withont reservation, — on my responsibility. Sire." 

The king began walking np and down his cabinet. 
" These are terrible tilings," be said i "but in all this I 
fail to see that theft of which you spoke." 

"Sire, the jewellers hare a receipt, signed, they say, by 
Uie queen, and the queen should have the necklace," 

"Ah," cried the king, with a sudden renewal of hope, 
"she denies it! — you see that she denies it, Bretenil." 

" Eh, Sire, have I permitted your Majesty to think 
that I was not aware of the qneen'e innocence 1 " 

"Then you accuse Monsieur de Rohan only — " 

"But, Sire, the appearances indicate — " 
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A grave accusation, Baion.** 

*' Which perhaps will fiiil on an examination. But an 
examination is indispensable. Consider, Sire, that the 
qneen affirms that she has not the necklace; that the 
jewellers maintain that they sold it to the queen ; that 
the necklace is not to be found ; and that the word * thief 
is uttered by the people in connection with the name of 
Monsieur de Rohan and with the sacred name of the 
queen." 

'* It is true ; it is true ; ** said the king, in great anx- 
iety ; " you are right, Breteuil ; the whole affair must be 
brought to light." 

'^ Absolutely necessary. Sire.** 

*' Who is passing below there 1 Do I not see Monsieur 
de Rohan on his way to the chapel ? " 

^Not yet, Sire; Monsieur de Rohan cannot yet be 
going to the chapeL It is not yet eleven o'clock ; your 
Majesty has still half an hour." 

^What shall we do, then Y —• speak to him ; summon 
himl" 

^ No, Sire ; permit me to counsel your Majesty to make 
no noise over the matter before consulting the queen.'* 

** Yes ; she will tell me the truth." 

'' That is not for a moment to be doubted, Sire." 

** Come, Baron, give me all the details of the matter in 
their order, without reserve." 

^1 have it all set forth in my portfolio, with the 
evidence." 

"Let us to work then. Wait till I have the door 
dosed. I was to give two audiences this morning, but 
shall put them off." 

The king gave his orders, and resuming his seat throw 
a last look from the window. ** This time," said he, " it 
is the cardinal. Look." 
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Bretetdl drew near to the window; and from behind the 
eoitain peioeiTed Monseor de Bohan, who, in the foil 
diesB of a cardinal and archbiBho|v was directing his steps 
toward the spaztment appointed for his nse on his oflBdal 
▼isits to YersaillesL 

" Here he is at hsty** said the hing^ rising. 

^ So much the hetter," said Monsienr de Bretein], ** the 
ezpknation will not he deUjed." He then set himself to 
exposing the affiur to the king with all the seal of a man 
hent on the destraction of anothei: With an infernal art 
he had brought together eyeijthing that would injure the 
cardinal. The king saw proofs of Monsieur de Bohan's 
gmlt accmnolate, but was in despair at not seeing at the 
same time proofii of the queen's innocence. Thus he suf- 
fered for a quarter of an hour, when suddenly cries were 
heard in the neighboring corridor. The king listened. 
BreteuO discontinued his reading. An oflBcer knocked at 
the door of the cabinet. 

''What can it bel" asked the king, rendered nerroDS 
bj the revelations of Monsieur de BieteuiL 

An officer entered. " Sire,** he said, ^ her Majesty the 
queen begs your Majesty to join her in her apartmenL'* 

** There is something new," said the king, turning pale. 

*' Pbssihly,'* replied BreteuiL 

^ I am going to the queen ; wait for us here. Monsieur 
de BreteuiL"* 

'* Well, we aie Hearing the end,** murmured the keeper 
of the sealsL 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

GENTLEMAN, OABDINAI^ AND QUEEN. 

At the time when Monsieur de Bietenil had entered the 
king's cabinet^ Monsienr de Chamj, pale and agitated, had 
sent to request an audience of the queen. 

The latter was dressing. Through her window which 
opened on the terrace she saw Ghamj insisting on admis- 
sion. She gave orders that he should be admitted. She 
yielded to the demand of her hearty saying to herself with 
a noble pride, that a love like his, pure and spiritual, had 
the right to enter, at any hour, even the palaces of queens. 

Ghamy entered, tremblingly touched the queen's hand, 
and said with a stifled voice, "Ah, Madame^ what a 
misfortune I '* 

** What^ then, is the matter! ** cried the queen, turning 
pale. 

" Madame, do you know what I have just learned t Do 
you know what is said % Do you know of what the king 
has been informed, or will learn to-morrow Y" 

The queen shuddered, thinking of that night of cbaste 
delights when perhaps a hostile or a jealous eye had seen 
her with Chamy in the park. ''Tell me all; I am 
strong," she said, putting her band to her heart 

" It is said| Madame, that you have purchased a necklace 
of Boehmer and Bossange." 

'' I returned it," she replied eagerly. 

** Listen. It is said that you pretended to return it ; 
that you expected to be able to pay for it ; that the king 
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prevented that by withholding hiB signataie from a draft 
hj Monsieur de Calonne ; that thereupon you had recourse 
to some one to obtain the money ; and that this person is 
— your lover." 

" Ton 1 " cried the queen, with an impulse of sublime 
confidence. ** Ton, Monsieur f Well, let them say that 
who wilL They cannot take so much pleasure in the word 
' lover/ launched as an insult, as there is to us in the word 
* friend,' sacred to us henceforth." 

Chamy for an instant did not reply. He was astonished 
at the strong and copious eloquence issuing from pure love^ 
—•the heart's perfume of every generous woman. But the 
pause made by him increased the queen's anxiety. She 
cried out, ''Of what are you speaking, Monsieur de 
Chamy t Calumny has a strange language which I do 
not comprehend. Is it a language that you understand t " 

" Madame, please give me your attention ; the situation 
is serious. Yesterday I went with my uncle. Monsieur 
de Sufifren, who had business with the jewellers, Boehmer 
and Bossange. They related to him a frightful stoiy, in- 
vented by your Majesty's enemies. Madame, I am in 
despair. If you have bought the necklace, tell me so ; if 
you have not paid for it, tell me, — but do not suffer me 
to believe that Monsieur de Eohan paid for it in youz 
stead." 

*' Monsieur de Rohan ! " cried the queen. 

" Yes, Monsieur de Rohan, — he who is regarded as the 
queen's lover ; he from whom the queen borrows money ; 
he whom an unhappy man called Chamy saw in the park 
of Versailles smiling at the queen, kneeling to the queen, 
kissing the queen's hands ; he — " 

"Monsieur," cried Marie Antoinette, "if you believe 
such things it is because you do not love me." 

** Oh I " replied the young man, " the danger is urgent. 
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I have come to ask of you neither frankness nor daring 3 I 
come to beg you to render me a service." 

" In the first place, what is the danger 1 " 

** The danger, Madame ) The cardinal answering for 
the queen, paying for the queen, ruins the queen. I do 
not speak of the su£fering caused to Monsieur de Chamy 
by this confidential relation with Monsieur de Rohan. 
No. Of such sufferings one dies, but does not 
complain.'' 

** Tou are road I " said the queen, angrily. 

^'I am not mad, Madame; but you are unfortunate, — • 
you are lost. I saw you in the park ; I was not deceived, 
I tell you. To-day the horrible, the deadly truth breaks 
out ; Monsieur de Rohan boasts perhaps — " 

The queen seized Chamy's arm. ^* Mad ! mad ! ** she 
exclaimed, with indescribable grief. *' In Heaven's name, 
after what I have told you do not believe me guilty. Oh, 
Monsieur de Chamy, if you do not wish me to despair to- 
day and to be dead to-morrow, do not say that you suspect 
me ; or rather, flee so tea that you may not hear my fall 
at the moment of my death." 

Olivier wrung his hands in an agony of grief. ^ Listen 
to me/' he said, '' if you wish me to render you effective 



service." 
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A service from you!'* cried the queen, — "from 
you, more cruel than my enemies ! — a service from a man 
who despises me I Never, Monsieur, never ! " 

Olivier drew near the queen and took her hands in his. 
" You will see," he said, '* that I am not a man who moans 
and weeps. The moments are precious; this evening it 
will be too late to do what remains to be done. Will 
you save me from despair by saving yourself from 
shame ) " 

" Monsieur ! " 



it 

it 
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'' Oh| I shall not be particular as to my words in the 
presence of death. If you do not listen to me, I tell yon, 
this evening we shall both be dead, — you, from shune ; 
I, from having to see you die. Let us go straight for the 
enemy, Madame, as in our battles 1 Let us face the dan- 
ger ! Let us meet death ! Let us go together, — I as the 
obscure soldier in the ranks, but brave, as you shall see ; 
you with Majesty, with strength, in the thickest of the 
fight. If you succumb, — well, you will not be alone. 
Look on me as a brother, Madame* Tou are in need of 
money ~- to pay for this necklace 1 " 

"ir' 

*' Do not deny it.** 
IteUyou — " 
Do not tell me you have not the necklace." 

" I swear to you — '' 

** Do not swear, if you wish me to love you stilL** 

"OHvier!" 

'' There is one way left to save your honor and my love. 
The necklace is worth sixteen hundred thousand francs, 
of which you have already paid two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Here is a million and a half; take 
it." 

**Whatisthatforr' 

** Do not stop to consider ; take it and pay •— " 

''Your property sold ! your lands taken by me and paid 
away ! you despoil yourself for me ! You are a good and 
noble man, and I will no longer palter with a love like 
thai Olivier, I love you I " 

" Accept this money." 

** No ; but I love you I " 

** Monsieur de Rohan, then, is to pay it 1 Think of it, 
Madame, it is no longer generosity on your part ; it is an 
overwhelming cruelty. You accept from the cardinal — " 
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** Come now, Mondeor de CbarDy, I am the queen, and 
if I give my sabjects either love or fortune, I accept 
neither from them.** 

** What then are you going to do f 

** It IB you who shall tell me what to do. What do 
you say Monsieur de Bohan thinks 1 " 

** He thinks that you are his mistress.'* 

" You are cruel, Olivier." 

** I speak as if &ce to face with death." 

** What do you say the jewellers think 1 '^ 

** That since the queen cannot pay, Monsieur de Bohan 
will pay for her." 

** What do you say the public thinks on the subject of 
the necklace 1 " 

** That you are in possession of it ; that you have hid- 
den it ; that you will acknowledge it only when it shall 
have been paid for, either by the cardinal, through his 
love for you, or by the king through fear of scandal." 

" Well, and you, Chamy, in your turn, — I look you in 
the £Eice, and ask. What do you think of the scenes you 
saw in the park of Versailles 1" 

** I think, Madame, that you need to prove to me your 
innocence." 

** The Prince Louis, Cardinal de Rohan, grand Almoner 
of France I " called the voice of an usher from the 
corridor. 

" He I " murmured Chamy. 

*' The proof you require," said the queen. 

" You will receive him % " 

** I was about to send for him." 

"But I — '' 

'* Go into my boudoir and leave the door ajar that you 
may hear all that is said." 

'' Madame I '' 
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''Go quickly ; here comes the cardinal.** She poshed 
MoDsieiir de Charny into the room which she had in- 
dicated, and ordered the cardinal to he admitted. 

Monsieor de Rohan appeared on the threshold, resplen- 
dent in hiB official dress. At some distance hehind him 
came a numeroos following, whose oostomes shone like 
their master'fL Among these attendants were Boehmer 
and Bossange, somewhat embanassed in their oooit dress. 

The queen advanced to meet the cardinal, attempting a 
smile, which soon died out upon her lips. Louis de 
Rohan was grave, even sad He had the calmness 
of the courageous man who is about to fight, the 
slightly threatening nsped of the priest who may have 
to pardon. 

The queen pointed to a seat, but the cardinal remained 
standing. " Madame," he said, bowing, ** I had many 
important things to communicate to your Majesty, who 
tries in every way to avoid my presence." 

"II** said the queen ; ** why, so hi from avoiding yon, 
I was just about to send for you.** 

The cardinal cast a glance toward the boudoir. ''Am 
I alone with your Majesty t " he said in a low voice ; 
"may I speak with perfect freedom 1** 

" With perfect freedom. Monsieur le Cardinal ; be un- 
constrained, we are alone,** and she spoke distinctly, ■• 
if desirous of being beard by the gentleman hidden in the 
next room. She enjoyed with pride her courage, and the 
assurance which Monsieur de Cbamy would feel at the 
very first words. 

The cardinal had resolved on his course of action. He 
drew the stool up to the chair of the queen so as to be as 
hi as possible from the folding doors. 

'' Tou have a great many preambles," said the queen, 
affecting gayety. 
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''The fact is «- " said the cardinaL 

'' The fact is 1 " repeated the queen. 

''The king will not come inl'' asked Monsieur de 
Rohan. 

" Have no fear of the king or anybody else," replied 
Marie Antoinette, quickly. 

" Oh, it is you whom I fear/* said the cardinal, in an 
agitated voice. 

" Then there is still less reason to be alarmed, for I am 
not very formidable. Speak with few words, in a loud 
and distinct voice ; 1 like franknessi and if you are reserved 
I shall think that you are not a man of honor. Oh, no 
more gestures ; I have been told that you had a grievance 
against me. Speak, — I am fond of war ; I am of a race 
which knows no fear I You, also; I know that welL 
With what do you reproach mef 

The cardinal sighed, and rose from his seat as if 
to breathe more &eely. Finally, having mastered his 
emotion, he began to speak. 



39C THE 



CHAFTER XXXVIL 



''Majujo/' said ttie eudinal, bowing, ''yoa know wlni 
k aaid of onr necUaeet* 

" Noy M onaour ; I do not know, and I dull be bi^ j 
to leun it from joo.* 

** Whj baa your Majesty oompeDed me for ao long a 
time to commnnicate witb yoa only tbiongb a tbifd per- 
aoQ t Wby, if yoa bare any reason for bating nM^ do yon 
not explain to me wbat it ia t ** 

'^ I do not know wbat yoa mean, Monaieor le fVwiSiial^ 
and I baTe no reason for bating yoa ; bat tbat^ I believe^ 
la not tbe object of oar intenriew. Please to give me 
some positiTe information aboat tbia misemUe necklaee ; 
and in tbe first place, wbere ia Madame de Ia Mottel " 

^ I was aboat to ask tbat of year Majesty.** 

** Pardon, bat if any one can tell wbere Madame de La 
Motte i% yoa are tbe one^ I think.** 

** I, Madame, opon wbat ground 1 ** 

'^ Ob, I am not here to receive your confeanona^ Mon- 
sieur le CardinaL I bad need to speak to Madame de Ia 
Motte; I sent for her, and she baa been aoogbt for at ber 
boose many times; bat she baa aent no reply. Yon 
will acknowledge that this disappearance ia strange." 

** And I, Madame, am also aRtonisbed at ber disappear- 
ance, for I sent to Madame de Ia Motte, requesting her to 
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come to see me, and she has treated my reqneat as she did 
that of your Majesty." 

"Then let ns leave the countess and speak of 
onxselves.*' 

** Ohy noy Madame^ let ns speak of her ; for certain 
words of yonr Majesty have excited in me a painfol sus- 
picion. It seems to me that your Migesty reproached me 
with heing too attentire to the countess." 

''I have as yet reproached you with nothing at all. 
Monsieur." 

** Oh, Madame^ the fact is that such a suspicion would 
explain to me all the susceptihilitiee of your soul, and 
then I should understand, even in my despair^ the sever- 
ity, otherwise inezplicablei with which you have treated 
me.** 

''I no longer understand what you are saying/* said 
the queen. ** You are impenetrably obscure ; it is not to 
make the afiair more intricate that I ask you for explana- 
tions. To the point I to the point ! ** 

" Madame/* cried the cardinal, clasping his hands and 
drawing nearer the queen, " do me the fisivor not to change 
the conversation. Two words more on the subject which 
we were considering just now, and we should understand 
each other." 

** Really, Monsieur, you speak a language which I do 
not know ; let us return to French, I beg. Where is that 
necklace which I returned to the jewellers t " 

"The necklace you returned 1" cried Monsieur de 
Bohan. 

" Yes ; what have you done with it f 

^ I know nothing about it, Madame." 

** Well, there is one thing perfectly clear. Madame de 
La Motte took the necklace, and returned it in my name ; 
the jewellers pretend that they have not received it. I 
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hare in my possession a reeeipt which pioves the oon« 
traiy; the jewellers say that the receipt is a foigeiy. 
Madame de La Motte eould in one word explain eveiy- 
thing ; she cannot be found. Well, let ns put suppod- 
tions in the place of hidden facL Madame de La Motte 
wished to return the necklace. Yon, whose kindly desire 
it was that I should buy this necklace ; yon, who brought 
it to me and offered to pay for it^ — an offer — " 

** Which your Majesty very unkindly refused to accept^" 
said the cardinal, with a sigh. 

** Well, yes ; you have persevered in this fixed idea that 
I should have the necklace, and therefore you did not re- 
turn it to the jewellers, hoping still that I might be pre- 
vailed upon to take it Madame de La Motte has shown 
weakness in this matter, — she who knew how impossible 
it was for me to pay for it, and my unchangeable resolu- 
tion not to have it, since I had no money. Madame de 
La Motte, through zeal for me, has conspired with you ; 
and now she fears my anger and will not present herself. 
Am I right 1 Tell me that I am. Allow me to reproach 
you with this inconsiderateness, this disobedience of my 
formal orders. You shall be absolved by a reprimand, 
and that will be an end of it. I will do more ; I will 
promise you to pardon Madame de La Motte, so that she 
may be relieved of her penance. But for mercy's sake, 
Monsieur, let us have light, light ! I do not wish at this 
moment that a shadow should be cast upon my life ; I will 
not have it, — do you hear I " 

The queen had uttered these words so vigorously that 
the cardinal had neither dared nor been able to interrupt 
her ; but as soon as she had ceased speaking, " Madame," 
he said, stifling a sigh, " I will reply to all your supposi- 
tions. No ; I did not persevere in the idea that you ought 
to possess the necklace, since I was sure that you pos* 
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aessed it already. No ; I did not conspire with Madame 
de Ia Motte in connection with thia necklace. No ; it is 
no more in my poesesaion than in that of the jewellera, or 
in your own.* 

'^ It ia not poasihle ! '' cried the queen, in amaaement. 
** Yon, then, have not the necklace 1 " 

** No, Madame.'* 

** You have not adviaed Madame de La Motte to stay 
away on account of all thia % " 

« No, Madame/* 

** You have not concealed her f " 

"No, Madame." 

"You do not know what* has hecoroe of hert** 

" No more than you, Madame." 

" But then how do you explain all that haa happened 1 " 

" Madame^ I am forced to confeaa that I cannot explain 
it Moreover, it ia not the first time that I have had to 
complain to the queen of not being understood by her." 

" And when waa that, Monsieur. I do not recall it." 

" Be ao kind, Madame," aaid the cardinal, " aa to re-read 
in imagination my letters." 

"Your letteral** aaid the queen, in aurpriae. "You 
wrote to met" 

"Too aeldom, Madame^ to aay all that waa in my 
heart" 

The queen rose. " It aeema to me," ahe aaid, " that we 
have both been deceived; let ua end this little &rce. 
What were you aaying about letters 1 What letters, and 
what have you upon your heart, or in your heart t I don't 
remember just what you said." 

"My Qod I Madame, perhaps I have uttered too loud 
the secret of my soul." 

" What secret 1 Are you in your right mind, Monsieur 
le Cardinal 1 " 
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«< Madame!** 

** Oh, do not pieyaiicate I Tou speak like a man who 
wishes to laj a snare for me, or who wishes to emhamas 
me, before witnesses.** 

** I swear to yon, Madame, that I have said nothing — 
Is there really any one listening 1 ** 

^No, Monsieur, a thousand times no ! there is no one ; 
80 explain yourself fully, and if you are in full possession 
of your reason, prove it." 

" Oh, Madame, why is Madame de La Motte not here 1 
She would help me — she who is our friend — to awaken, 
if not the attachment, at least the memoiy, of your 
Majesty/' 

" Our friend; my attachment; my memoiy 1 I am 
ialling from the clouds/* 

" Ah, Madame, I entreat you,*' said the cardinal, stung 
by the sharp tone of the queen, " spare me ! You are at 
liberty to love no longer ; but do not insult me.** 

" Ah, my God I ** cried the queen, turning pale, " what 
is this man saying t" 

"Yerj well,*' continued Monsieur de Rohan, boiling 
with rage, — ** vety well, Madame, I think I have been 
sufficiently discreet and reserved not to be so harshly 
treated ; besides, I reproach you only with trivial griev- 
ances. I am wrong to repeat them. I should have known 
that when a queen has said, * I am no longer willing,* it 
is a law as imperious as when a woman says, 'I am 
willing I * ** 

The queen uttered a wild cry, and seized the cardinal 
by his lace sleeve. ''Tell me quickly, Monsieur,** said 
she, in a trembling voice ; " I said, ' I am no longer wO- 
ling,* and I said, ' I am willing ' 1 To whom did I say 
the one; to whom did I say the other t** 

•* Why, you said both to roe." 
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Toyoul" 

^ Foiget that jon nid the one, I shall not foiget that 
jon said the other." 

** Toa are a wretch, Monsieiir de Rohan I Yon are a 
liar!* 

** Ton are a coward ; you cslamniate a woman*** 

'' Toil are a traitor; you insult the queen." 

" And yon, — you are a woman without heart, a queen 
without faith." 

•'Wretch!" 

•^ You have led me by d^;rees to a mad love for you* 
You have filled me with hopes." 

** Hopes I My God 1 am I mad t Is he a yillain f 

'• Would I have dared otherwise to ask audiences at 
nighty which you granted met" 

The queen uttered a czy of rage which was answered by 
a sigh from the boudoir. 

" Would I hare dared to come alone into the park of 
Yezsailles if you had not sent Madame de La Motte to 
mef* 

"MyGodI" 

^ Would I have dared to steal the key which opens that 
gate near the huntsman's lodge % " 

"My God I" 

" Would I have dared to ask you to bring the rose which 
I have here % Adored rose ! accursed rose ! dried, burned 
up by my ardent kisses 1 " 

"MyGodl'* 

" Would I have compelled you to return the next night 
and give me both your hands, whose sweetness consumes 
continually my brain and makes me mad. You an right 
to call me mad." 
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** Oh, enough ! enough ! " 

^ Final] jy would I, in m j most forions pride, erer have 
dared to dream of that third night with its dear aky, iti 
Bweet silence^ its perfidious lore f " 

" Honsieur ! M onsieur I " cried the queen, retzcating from 
the cardinal, ^ jou are hlaspheming ! " 

** M J God ! * replied the cardinal, raising his eyes to 
hearen, ''thou knowest that to keep the love of this 
woman, I would have giTen my wealth, m j libeitj, mj 
life!- 

** Monsieur de Bohan, if you wish to presenre all that, 
you will say right here that you are seeking to xuin me ; 
that you hare invented all these hoiron ; that you did not 
come to Versailles in the night — " 

** I did come," replied the cardinal, noUy. 

** You are a dead man if you maintain such language.** 

** A Rohan never lies. I did come." 

** Monsieur de Rohan, Monsieur de Rohan, in the name 
of Heaven, tell me that you did not come into the 
park— • 

*' I would die, if neoef^saiy, as you threatened me just 
now ; hut I say that I saw you in the park of Yetsaillefl^ 
whither Madame de La Motte conducted me." 

" Once more,'' cried the queen, livid and tremUii^ with 
emotion, " do you retract 1 " 

" ^'o." 

** Still again, tell me that you have plotted against me 
this infamy % " 

" No." 

''For the last time, Monsieur de Rohan, acknowledge 
that you may have heen deceived, that all this is a cal- 
umny, a dream, an impossibility, — I know not what ; 
but confess that I am innocent, that I may be 



80—" 
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•'No.'' 

The queen drew herself up proudly and solemnly. " Ton 
will have^ therefore, to deal with the justice of the king, 
since you defy the justice of God." 

The cardinal bowed without speaking. 

The queen rang so violently that several of her women 
entered at once. ''Let his Majesty be informed," she 
said, "that I beg he will do me the honor to come 
to me.'* 

An officer went to execute this order. The cardinal, 
determined to face everything boldly, remained in the 
comer of the room. 

Marie Antoinette approached several times the door of 
the boudoir without entering^ as if^ having lost her reason, 
she had found it again on reaching that door. 

Within a short time the king entered the room. As the 
door was thrown open, in the midst of the waiting throng 
could be seen the agitated faces of Boehmer and Bossange^ 
who felt the storm in the air. 
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CHAPTER XXXVnL 



The king had scaicely appealed at the door of the qQeeD*s 
cabinet when the qaeen addressed him vehementlj. 
** Siie," she said, ** here ia Monsiear le Cardinal de Rohaiip 
who says incredible things ; please ask him to repeat them 
toyou.** 

At these unexpected words the cardinal tamed pale. 
In fact, the position was so strange that he could not com- 
prehend it. Conld he repeat to his king, — he the re- 
spectfdl sabject^ — conld he declare to the hosband-— ho 
the pretended loTer — all the rights he thought he had 
acquired over the queen and the wifel 

But the king turned toward the cardinal, thus absorbed 
in his reflections, and said, " It is with regard to a certain 
necklace, Monsieur, that you have incredible things to say 
to me, and I incredible things to hear 1 Speak, then ; I 
am listening.'' 

Monsieur de Eohan immediately decided upon hia course. 
Of the two difficulties he would choose the least ; of the 
two attacks, he would undergo that which was least dis- 
honorable to the king and queen ; and if they should im- 
prudently expose him to the seoond danger, well, he would 
meet it like a brave man. 

*'With regard to the necklace, yes, Sire^"* murmured 
his Eminence. 

''Why, Monsieur,** said the king, ''you did then buy 
the necklace)" 
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'"Sire — " . 

" Yes, or no 1 " 

The cardiual looked at the queen and did not answer. 

''Yes or no I'' she repeated. "The trath. Monsieur, 
the truth ; nothing else is asked of you." 

Monsieur de Rohan turned away his head, and did not 
reply. 

"Since Monsieur de Rohan will not answer, answer 
yourself, Madame," said the king; "you must know 
something of aU this. Did you, yes or no, purchase that 
necklace 1 " 

" No 1 " said the queen, emphatically. 

Monsieur de Rohan shuddered. 

" This is the word of a queen 1 '* cried the king, sol- 
emnly ; " take heed to it. Monsieur le Cardinal.^' 

A smile of scorn rose to Monsieur de Rohan's lips. 

" You say nothing 1 " said the king. 

" Of what am I accused. Sire t " 

"The jewellers say that they sold a necklace either 
to you or the queen. They show a receipt from her 
Majesty." 

" The receipt is a foigety," said the queen. 

" The jewellers," continued the king, " say that in case 
the queen fails to pay, they are guaranteed by pledges 
made by you, Monsieur le CardinaL" 

" I do not refuse to pay. Sire,** said Monsieur de Rohan. 
" This must of course be the truth, since the queen allows 
it to be said," and he smiled more scornfully than before. 

"Monsieur le Cardinal,'' replied the king, "there is 
nevertheless in this afGedr a foigery which has compromised 
the signature of the queen of France." 

" There is another forgery," cried the queen, " of which 
it is not easy to accuse a nobleman, — that by which it is 
pretended that the jewellers took back the necklace." 

VOL. IL — 20 
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** The queen is at liberty,'' said Monsieur de Bohan in 
the same tone, " to attribute to me both forgeries ; what 
matters it whether I committed one or two? " 

" Be careful," said the king to the cardinal, *' you ren- 
der your position more seriousy Monsieur. I tell you to 
justify yourself, and you have the appearance of accusing 
others." 

The cardinal reflected a moment ; then as if succumbing 
under the weight of this mysterious calumny which 
would affect his honor, ^^ Justify myself)" he said; 
" impossible ! " 

** Monsieur, the jewelleis say that a necklace has been 
stolen from them ; by offering to pay for it^ you confess 
that you are guilty." 

" Who will believe it 1 " said the cardinal, with superb 
disdain. 

'' Then, Monsieur, if you do not suppose that it will be 
believed, it shijl be believed," and an angry look came 
over the usually placid face of the king. 

" Sire, I know nothing of what is said," replied the 
cardinal. " I know nothing of what has been done ; I 
can only affirm that I have not had the necklace ; I can 
only say that the diamonds are in the possession of some 
one who ought to declare himself, but will not, and who 
obliges me to repeat to him that passage of Scripture, ^ Let 
the punishment fall on the head of the guilty.' " 

At these words the queen made a movement to take the 
arm of the king, who said to her, " The question is be- 
tween you and him, Madame. For the last time I ask, 
have you this necklace ?'' 

" No, by the honor of my mother, by the life of my 



son." 



The king, full of joy at this declaration, turned toward 
the cardinal ** Then the affair is between you and jufr* 
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iioe. Monsieur," he said ; ** unless joa shoold prefer to 
trost to my demencj.*' 

** The clemency of kings is for the goilty. Sire," replied 
the cardinal ; '' I prefer the justice of men.'' 

'' You will acknowledge nothing, then % ^ 

" I have nothing to say." 

''But, Monsieur/' cried the queen, ''youi sDenoe com- 
promises my honor I " 

The cardinal was silent. 

'' Well, then, I will not he silent," continued the queen. 
'' This reserve is terrible to me, and it pretends a generosity 
which I disclaim. Tou must know. Sire, that the crime of 
the cardinal does not wholly consist in the sale or robbery 
of the necklace." 

Monsieur de Rohan raised his head, and turned pale. 

'' What is the meaning of this % " said the king, becom- 
ing uneasy. 

** Madame I " murmured the cardinal, in alarm. 

''Oh, no consideration, no fear, no weakness, shall 
prevent me fix)m speaking; I have here in my heart 
motives which urge me to proclaim my innocence in the 
public place." 

" Your innocence I " said the king. " Why, Madame, 
who would be bold enough, or cowardly enough, to force 
your Majesty to speak that word 1 " 

" I entreat you, Madame," said the cardinal 

" Ah, you begin to tremble. I had guessed aright ; 
your plots need the darkness I Give me the full light of 
day 1 Sire, ask Monsieur le Cardinal to tell you what he 
has just told me here, in this place." 

" Madame 1 Madame I " said Monsieur de Hohan, " take 
care ; you are passing all bounds I " 

" What do you say 1 " said the king, haughtily. ** Who 
speaks thus to the queen % It is not I, I suppose % " 
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" That is exactly the case, Siiey" said Marie Antometta 
" Monsieur le Cardinal speaks thns to ^e queen hecanne 
he pretends to have the rig^Lt to do so.** 

''Too, Monsieur!** mnrmnied the king, heooming 

livid. 

** He I ^ cried the qneen, seomfnllyy — " he ! *• 
''Monsieor le Cardinal has proofst" said the king^ 

taking a step toward the prince. 

'^Monsieor de Rohan has letters, so he says,** said the 

qneen. 

** Let OS see them, Monsienr 1 " insisted the kii^. 

"Those letters!" cried the qneen, angrily, — '^thoee 
letteis I Oh, that is not all," pnisned the qneen, who was 
growing more and more animated nnder the influence of 
the eaidinal's generous silence, " Monsieur le Cardinal has 
obtained rendezYous." 

" Madame, for pity's sake 1 " said the king. 

** For modesty's sake ! " said the cardinaL 

** In short, Monsieur ! " said the queen, ** if you are not 
the basest of mankind, if you hold anything sacred in this 
world, — if you have proofs, produce them." 

Monsienr de Rohan slowly raised his head and replied^ 
**No, Madame, I have none." 

** Ton will not add this crime to the others," continued 
the queen ; " you will not cover me with disgrace. You 
have an accomplice, a witness in all this ; name him, or 
name her." 

^' Who is it then t" cried the king. 

" Madame de La Motte, Sire," said the queen. 

*^ Ah," said the king, triumphant at seeing his suspidons 
justified ; ** well, let me see this woman, —let me question 

her." 

'* Ah, yes ; but she hss disappeared," said the queen. 
** Ask Monsieur what he has done with her." 
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'* Others most have caused her disappearanoe," replied 
the cardinal, " who are more interested to keep her away 
than I can be. That is the reason why she can no longer 
be found." 

<<£aty MonsieoTy since you are innocent^" said the 
queen, with rage, ** help ns to find the gailty ones." 

Bat the Cardinal de Rohan, after having darted a last 
glance, turned his back and folded his arm& 

''Monsieur/' said the king, deeply offended, '^you 
shall be taken to the Bastille." 

The cardinal bowed, then, in a firm tone, said, '* Thus 
attired in my pontifical robes; before the whole court 1 
Consider, Sire, the scandal will be terrible, and will be 
most heavy for the head on which it shall falL" 

'' I wish it thus," said the king, very much agitated. 

** It is an injustice to which you are prematurely sub- 
jecting a prelate, Sire ; and torture before accusation la not 
legal** 

** It must be so^" replied the king, opening the door of 
the room to look for some one to whom to give his order. 

Monsieur de Breteuil was there ; his piercing eyes had 
divined in the excited appearance of the queen, in the 
agitation of the king, in the attitude of the cardinal, the 
ruin of an enemy. The king had hardly finished speak- 
ing to him in a low voice, when he cried out aloud, ^ Ar- 
rest Monsieur le Cardinal 1 " 

Monsieur de Eohan trembled. The murmurs he heard 
throughout the galleiy, the agitation of the courtiers, the 
sudden arrival of the body-guards, gave to this scene a 
character of ill-omen« 

The cardinal passed before the queen without bowing, 
-—an insult which made the blood of the proud prin- 
cess boiL He bowed very humbly in passing before 
the king, and assumed when approaching Monsieur de 
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Bretenil an expiesdon of pity so skilfully shaded that 
the baron most have thought himself insufficiently 
avenged* 

A lieutenant of the guards approached timidly, and 
seemed to ask of the cardinal himself confirmation of the 
order he had just heard. 

''Yesy Monsieur/' said Monsieur de Rohan to him; 
^'yesy it is I whom you are to arrest" 

*' You will conduct Monsieur to his apartment^ while I 
decide during Mass what is to be done^'* said the king, in 
the midst of a death-like silence. 

The king remained alone with the queen, the doors 
still open, while the cardinal slowly withdrew along the 
gallery, preceded by the lieutenant of the guards, hat 
in hand. 

" Madame/ said the king, '' you know that this must 
lead to a public trial, — that is to say, a scandal beneath 
which will fall the honor of the guilty ones.'' 

** I thank you I " cried the queen, pressing tenderly the 
hands of the king, ** you have taken the only method of 
justifying me.** 

•• You thank me % '» 

'' With all my soul. You have acted as a king 1 I, as 
a queen 1 Be assured of it" 

'' It is well," replied the king, full of joy, " we shall at 
last get at the root of all this villany ; and when the sor- 
peut shall have been once crushed beneath our feet^ I 
hope we shall live in peace and happiness." He kissed 
the queen's brow and returned to his own apartmenta. 

At the extremity of the gallery, Monsieur de Rohan 
had found Boehmer and Bossange half-fainting in each 
other's arms. Then, some paCes farther on, the M^wlyw^ 
perceived his courier, who, frightened at this 
watching for a look from his master. 
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'^ Momdeur," said the cardinal to the officer who con- 
ducted him, "can I send word home that I am arrested 1" 

" Oh, Monseigneur, if no one sees you.'' 

The cardinal thanked him ; then addressing his courier 
in German, he wrote a few words upon a page of his 
prayer-book which he tore off and let fall at the feet of 
his courier. 

"I follow you," he said to the officer, and they 
disappeared together. 

The courier pounced upon this paper like a vulture on 
his prey, ruAhed out of the palace, mounted his horse, 
and fled to Paris. The cardinal could see him galloping 
along the road, through one of the windows of the stair- 
case as he was descending with his guide. 

" She ruins me," he murmured ; ** I save her I It is for 
you, my king, that I do this ; it is for you, my God, who 
commands the foigiveness of injuries, it is for you that I 
foigive others. Foi^give me 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DOOUMENTB IN BVIDENOB. 

The king had scarcely got back to bis room, and signed 
tbe order for tbe committal of Monsieur de Roban to the 
Bastille, when Monsieur le Gomte de Provence entered tbe 
cabinet, making signs to Monsieur de Breteuil which tbe 
latter could not comprehend. These signs, boweyer, were 
not addressed to the keeper of seals, but were intended to 
attract tbe attention of the king, who every little while 
glanced into a looking-glass opposite which he was sitting 
while inditing his order. The count at last succeeded ; 
the king perceived the signs, and dismissing Monsieur de 
Breteuil, " Why did you make those signs to Breteuil 1 ^ 
he said to his brother. 

" Oh, Sire I " 

" That vivacity of gesture, that preoccupied air means 
something." 

" Doubtless, but — " 

** You are at liberty to keep silent, brother," said the 
king, with an air of vexation. 

'* Sire, I have just learned of the arrest of Monsieur le 
Cardinal de Rohan.'' 

''Well, why should this news cause you such agitation! 
Is it because Monsieur de Rohan did not appear to you to 
be guilty) Have I done wrong to strike at even the 
powerfull" 

'* Wrong ) by no means, brother. You have not been 
wrong ; I did not mean to say that" 
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" It would have suiprised me very much, Monsieur le 
Comte de Provence^ if you had taken the part, against the 
queen, of a man who sought to dishonor her. I have just 
seen the queen, brother ; a word from her sufficed — " 

" Oh, Sire, God forbid that I should accuse the queen t 
Her Majesty — my sister — has no more devoted friend 
than I. How many times has it happened that I have 
defended her, on the contrary, and it may be said without 
reproach, even against yourself 1 " 

** Indeed, brother, has she been accused so often 1 " 

" 1 am unfortunate, Sire ; you attack me at every word. 
I would say that the queen herself would not believe me, 
if I appeared to doubt her innocence." 

** Then you rejoice with me in the humiliation of the 
cardinal, in the prospect of the trial which will ensue, 
in the scandal which will terminate the calumnies which 
no one would utter against a simple woman of the court f " 

"Yes, Sire, I approve entirely the conduct of your 
Migesty ; and I say that all is as it should be with regard 
to the affair of the necklace." 

^ Pardieuf brother,'' said the king, " nothing could be 
more transparent. Has not Monsieur de Hohan been 
boasting of the familiar friendship of the queen, conclud- 
ing in his own name a bargain for the diamonds she has 
refused, and allowing it to be said that these diamonds 
had been taken by the queen, or by some one for the 
queen? It is monstrous! It is as she said: 'What 
would people have believed if I had Monsieur de Hohan 
for an associate in this mysterious traffic ! ' " 

"Sire." 

" And then, you do not know, brother, that calumny 
never stops half-way ; that the inconsiderateness of Mon- 
sieur de Rohan compromises the queen, but that the 
rehearsal of this inconsiderateness dishonors her." 
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Ohy yesy brother; yes, I repeat it, yoa have been 
entirely right as far as the affisdr of the necklace is 
concerned." 

" Well» what do you meant" said the king, in suipti6e. 
" Is there anything else 1 " 

** But, Sire — the qaeen must have told you — ** 

" Told me — what % " 

** Sire, you wish to embarrass me. It is impossible that 
the queen should not have told you — ^ 

*' Told me what^ Monsieur 1 What is it t '^ 

"Sire — " 

^ Ah, the pranks of Monsieur de Rohan, his conceal- 
ments, his pretended correspondence t " 

" No, Sire, no." 

"What then can you meani — the interriews the 
queen granted to Monsieur de Eohan on this business of 
the necklace — " 

" No, Sire j it is not that" 

" All that I know is this, — that I have absolute confi* 
dence in the queen, which she merits by her nobility of 
character. It would have been very easy for her Majesty 
not to have said a word of all this. By at once cutting 
short all this mystery, which was becoming a scandal, she 
has shown that she appealed to me before appealing to the 
public She has selected me as her confessor, her judge ; 
the queen has therefore told me alL" 

" Well, then," replied the Comte de Provence, " once 
more you are questioning my friendship and my respect 
for the queen, my sister. If you proceed against me with 
this susceptibility I shall be afraid to say anything lest I 
who am her advocate pass for an accuser or an enemy. 
And yet see how illogical you are. The queen's confes- 
sions have already led to the discovery of a truth which 
justifies my sister. Why should you not wish to see more, 
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80 that the queen's innocence may be more clearly 
revealed i " 

" To the point, advocate, to the point I What do you 
know more than the queen has told me % " 

" Nothing, Sire, and eveiything. Let me know first 
just what the queen has told you." 

"The queen has told me that she has not the 
necklace." 

" Good I " 

*' She says that she did not sign the receipt given to the 
jewellers." 

" Very good I " 

''She says that the report of an arrangement with 
Monsieur de Eohan is fGdse, — an invention of her 



enemies." 



" Very good, Sire." 

" She says that she has never given Monsieur de Rohan 
the right to think that he was more to her than one 
of her subjects, — a person indifferent to her, unknown." 

'' Ah I — she has said that % " 

" And in a tone that admitted no answer ; the cardinal 
did not venture to reply." 

" Then, Sire, if the cardinal did not reply, he confessed 
himself a liar ; and by this disavowal he aids the currency 
of other ramors of preferences accorded to certain persons 
by the queen.*' 

'* Eh, great God I is there more to come 1 ** cried the 
king, in a tone of deep diBcouragement. 

''Nothing but what is very absurd, as you will see. 
Since it is established that Monsieur de Rohan did not 
walk with the queen — " 

"What!" cried the king, "is it pretended that 
Monsieur de Rohan has taken walks with the queen f " 

"Which has been denied by the queen herself, Sire, and 
by the disavowal of Monsieur de Rohan. But^ in short, 
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when that Is aettled inqmij aiiae^ —- malignity is ao po^ 
siatent^ — how it came about that the qneoi shonld walk 
in the nighfc in the paik of YeEBaiUes." 

** In the night ! — in the park ! — the queen ! * 

''And with whom ahe walked,* continued the eoont^ 
qoietly. 

** With whom t " mnrmnied the king. 

^ Certainly. All eyes are fixed upon the queen, ^- ea» 
pecially obeerrant of what she does at night." 

''Buty brother, what you say ia infiunoos! Be 
careful!** 

*' Sire, I repeat it, — and with so much indignation that 
I am sure your Majesty will feel impelled to diacover the 
truth." 

'* What^ Monsieur ! It is said that the queen walks 
with company, in the night, in the park of Yeraaillea t " 

** Not with company. Sire, — in private. Oh, if rumor 
had said 'with company,' it would have been of no 
consequence/' 

The king broke forth angrily, '< Tou will prove to me. 
Monsieur, what you have said." 

''Oh, easily, very easily. There are four certificates. 
The first is by my captain of the hunt, who saw the queen, 
two nights in succession, leaving the park by the gate nett 
the huntsman's lodge. Here it is ; read it." 

The king took the paper with trembling hands, read it, 
and returned it to his brother. 

" Here is one, Sire, that is more interesting. It is that 
of the night^ard at Trianon. He declares that in the 
parks all was quiet, except on the night when her Mi^jesty 
the queen was taking a walk, leaning on a gentleman's aim. 
See, the report is explicit." 

The king read, shuddered, and dropped his arms by hia 
sides. 

''The third," continued the count, quietly, ** is that of 
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the guard at the eastern gate. This man saw and recog- 
nized the queen as she was leaving the park. Look, Sire : 
he says that fix)m the distance he was unahle to recognize 
the getUUmanfrom whom her Majesty was parting ^ but from 
his general appearance thought him to be an officer. He 
adds, curiously enough, that the presence of her Majesty 
could not be doubted, because she was accompanied by the 
queen's friend, Madame de La Motte." 

" The queen's friend I " cried the king, furiously. 
" Yes, it is so written, — * the queen's friend/ " 

'' The last," continued the count, ** seems to be more 
definite than all the others. It is that of the master of 
the locks, charged with seeing that all the gates are locked 
at night He certifies that he saw the queen going into 
Apollo's Baths with a gentleman." 

The king snatched the paper from the hands of the county 
and read it. 

Meanwhile the Gomte de Provence continued, ''It is 
true that Madame de La Motte remained outside, at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces, and that the queen remained only 
about an hour in that pavilion." 

** But the name of the gentleman % " cried the king. 

''Sire, he is not named in this report; but if your 
Majesty will glance at one other certificate ^- It is that 
of a gamekeeper who was watching for game near Apoll&'s 
Baths." 

" Dated on the following day," said the king. 

*^ Yes, Sire. He saw the queen go out of the park by 
the little gate, and look around her. She was leaning on 
the arm of Monsieur de Chamy." 

" Monsieur de Chamy I " cried the king, beside himself 
with rage and shame. "Well, well — Wait for me 
here, Count ; I am going at last to get at the truth of this 
matter," and he rushed out of his cabinet. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A LABT ACCU8ATI0S. 

Wen the kii^; left ttie queen's room abe nn to the 
boudoit, wbeie Monsieur de Charn^ had beud eveiy- 
thing. She poshed open the door, and then having closed 
that into the conidor, she fell exhausted into an arm- 
chair, and silently awaited the judgment of Monsienr de 
Chamj. The count came ont from the boudoir, pale and 
melancholy. 

" Well t " atud the qneen. 

" Madame," he replied, " joa see that everything ia 
opposed to onr friendship. If my own conviction should 
not wound you, still there is public opinion. After the 
scandal that baa now burst forth, there can be no peace 
(or yon, no rest for me." 

"Then," said the queen, with much emotion, "all that 
I have just done, — this commotion, this perilous attack 
on one of the highest noblemen in the kingdom, my 
open hostility to the Charch, my good n&me exposed to 
parliamentary discussion, — all this does not satisfy you 1 
I say nothing of the confidence of the king, destroyed tot- 
ever. What is the king I — only a Husband ; " and she 
smiled, with so bitter sadnen that teais gashed from bci 
eyee. 

"Oh," cried Chamy, "you are the meet noUe, the 
most generous of womeu I If I do not reply at once as 
my heart urges me, it is because I feel my inferiori^, and 
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dare not profane that sublime heart by asking for a place 
in it." 

" Monsieur de Chamy, you think me guilty 1 '* 

*• Madame I " 

" Monsieur de Chamy^ you have believed the words of 
the cardinal ) " 

" Madame ! " 

" Monsieur de Chamy, I demand that you tell me what 
impression the attitude of Monsieur de Rohan has left on 
your mind." 

" I must say, Madame, that Monsieur de Rohan has not 
acted like the madman you said he was, nor like a weak 
man, as some might have thought him. He is acting on 
sincere convictions. He loves you, and at this moment 
is the victim of an error which must lead him to ruin, 
and you — ** 

"Me?" 

" You, Madame, to inevitable dishonor." 

"My God r 

" Before me rises a threatening spectre, — that odious 
woman, Madame de La Motte, who has disappeared when 
her evidence might restore to us tranquillity, honor, se- 
curity. That woman is your evil genius, the scourge of 
royalty; that woman, whom you have imprudently ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of your secrets, alas I perhaps of 
your intimacy — " 

" My secrets I my intimacy I Ah, Monsieur, I beg of 
you — '^ 

''Madame, the cardinal affirmed very clearly — and 
proved it — that you had arranged with him the purchase 
of the necklace." 

" Ah, you come back to that^ Monsieur de Chamy 1 " 
said the queen, blushing. 

** Pardon, pardon I You see that my heart is less gen 
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erons than youTB, -» that I am unworthy to abaie your 
thoughts. I seek to amnage, and I only iiritate.** 

" Monsieur,'' said the queen, assuming a haughty and 
angry manner, " what the king helievesy all the world may 
believe. I shall not be more accommodating to my friends 
than to my husband. It seems to me that a man can no 
longer wish to see a woman when he has lost his respect 
for her. I am not speaking of you, Monsieur/' she said, 
checking herself suddenly. " I am not a woman, I am a 
queen ; you are not a man, but, for me, a subject** 

Chamy bowed so low that the queen had reason to think 
the humility of this nUyfeet quite sufficient. 

" I advised you,** she said suddenly, *' to remain on 
your estates. That would have been more prudent Re- 
mote from the life of the court, which is made so uncon- 
genial to you by your habits, your rectitude, and — allow 
me to say — your inexperience, you might have judged 
more correctly those who play their part upon that stage. 
In order to preserve the optical illusion, Monsieur de 
Chamy, we ought to keep on our rouge and our high 
heels in presence of the multitude. Too ready to con* 
descend, I have neglected, as a queen, to maintain toward 
those who loved me the dazzling pomp of royalty. Ah, 
Monsieur de Chamy, the crown on the head of a queen 
enables her to dispense with chastity, gentleness, intelli- 
gence, and especially affection. She is a queen. Monsieur ; 
she rules, — to what purpose should she be beloved t " 

''I cannot tell you, Madame," replied Chamy, with 
agitation, *' how much I am distressed by your Majesty's 
severity. I had forgotten that you were my queen ; but 
-* render me that justice — I have never forgotten that, 
above all other women, you are entitled to my respect 
and my — •* 

'^ Do not finish ; I am not soliciting. Tea ; as I said. 
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abeence is necessary to you. Something tells me that yoni 
name will at length be involyed in this matter." 

** Madame^ it is impossible 1 '' 

'' Ton say, * impossible.* Think then of the power of 
those who, for the last six months, have been playing with 
my reputation, — with my life. Have not you said that 
the cardinal is acting from sincere conviction, in conse- 
quence of an error into which he has ffidlen t Those who 
cause such convicHonSf Monsieur le Comte, -— those who 
create such errors will be able to prove that you are dis- 
loyal to the king and a disgraceful friend to me. Those 
who can invent so readily what is false, will they not dis- 
cover what is true t Lose no time then ; the danger is 
serious. Withdraw to your estates ; avoid the impending 
scandal. I do not wish that my fate should drag you 
down, and that your career should be destroyed. I who, 
thank God 1 am endowed with the strength of innocence ; 
I who have no stain upon my life ; I who am resolved 
to open my breast to my enemies that they may see 
the purity of my hearty — I shall resist For you there 
will be ruin, disgrace, perhaps the prison. Take back 
your money, so nobly offered, and receive the assurance 
that not one of the generous impulses of your soul has 
escaped my knowledge, that your doubts have not 
woanded me, and that I have sympathized with your 
sufferings. Depart, I say, and seek elsewhere what the 
queen of France cannot give you,«-fiuth, hope, happi- 
ness. Before the matter can come to trial before parlia- 
ment^ fifteen days must elapse. Go, then ! Your uncle 
has two vessels ready, at Cherbourg and at Nantes ; make 
your choice. But at all events, go away from me. I am 
the bearer of misfortune; avoid me. I valued but one 
thing in the world ; that fiuls me, and I am lost." 

On saying these words the queen rose abruptly, and 
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seemed to indicate the tenniaatioii of the intemew. 
Chamy approached her respectfully, hut eagerly. ^ Tom 
Majesty,** he said in an agitated Toice, " has shown to me 
my duty. It is not on my estates, it ia not outside of 
Fnnoe, that the dang^ liesy hut at YetBaiUes, when you 
are suspected; at Paiis^ where you are to he judged. You 
cannot have a more loyal witness, a more resolnte support, 
than I ; I shall remain. Those who know so many thing* 
will say them ; hut at least we shall have the happiness 
— dear to courageous hearts — of meeting our enemies 
face to face. Let them tremUe before the majesty of an 
innocent queen, and the courage of a man superior to them 
alL Yes ; I shall remain, Madame, and he aasuied your 
Majesty need no longer hide your thoughts from me. 
Every one knows that I do not run away from danger. 
You know that I have no fear; you know too that in 
order to avoid me it is not necessary to send me into. 
exile. Oh, Madame, hearts that are sepamted can under- 
stand each other ; at a distance aspirations are even more 
ardent than in proximity. Fear nothing 1 I shall he near 
enough to help you, to defend you, but not near enough 
to disturb or injure you. You did not see me, did you» 
during the time that I lived near you, watching your 
movements, counting your steps, living your life t Well, 
it will he so again ; for I cannot obey your wish, -^ I can- 
not go away. Besides, what difference would it make 1 
Would you, in any case, have thoughts of me t " 

The queen made a movement which separated her from 
the young man. ^ It shall he as you plesse^" said she ; 
** but — you have understood me -^ I am not a coquette^ 
Monsieur de Chamy. It is the privilege of a queen to 
think what she says, and to say what she thinks. I avaO 
myself of that privilege. One day, Monsieuri I distin- 
guished you among those who sunounded me. I do not 
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know what diew my heart toward yoa. I thiisted for a 
friendship strong and pore ; and I allowed yon to peiceive 
this, did I not 1 It is so no longer ; I no longer think as 
I thought then. Tour soul is no longer kindred to my 
own. I avow it to you frankly. Let us apare each 
other." 

^ It is well, Madame ; I never thought that you had 
chosen me ; I never thought — Ah, Madame, I cannot 
bear the idea of losing you. Madame, I am mad with 
jealousy and fear. Madame, I will not suffer you to tear 
your heart from me ; it is mine, you have given it to me, 
and no one shall take it from me but with my life. Be a 
woman, be kind to me ; do not abuse my weakness, for 
just now you blamed me for my doubts, and now you 
crush me with your own." 

*' Heart of a child, — heart of a woman," said the 
queen, " you wish me to depend on you ! Fine pro- 
tectors we should be for each other ! Weak, — oh, yes ; 
indeed you are weak, and I, alas I am not stronger than 
you. 

<< I should not love you," murmured Chamy, ** were you 
other than you are." 

^ What I " exclaimed the queen, in tones of passionate 
eagerness, " Has queen accursed ; this queen who ia ruined ; 
this woman on whom parliament is to sit in judgment^ 
whom pubHc opinion will condemn, whom her husband, 
her king, will perhaps drive from him, —this woman still 
finds a heart that loves hert " 

** A servant who worships her, and who offers her all the 
blood of his heart in exclumge for the tear she has just now 
shed." 

** That woman," cried the queen, " is blessed, is proud, 
is the first among women, the happiest of alll That 
woman is too happy. Monsieur de Chamy ; I know not 
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how that woman conld have complained, — forgive 
herl" 

Chomj fell at the feet of Marie Antoinette, and kiaaed 
tliem in a tianapoit of religions love. 

At ttiat moment the door waa thrown open, and the 
king appeared, trembling, thonderstrack, on the threshold. 
He had aarpriaed the man accused by UonaieoT de Fro- 
TeDC6 at the fbet of Marie Antoinette. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

A PBOFOeAL OF KABBIAOB. 

Thb queen and Chamy exchanged glances so full of tenoi 
that their most crnel enemy would have pitied them 
hoth. Chamy rose and saluted the king with profound 
respect. 

''Ahy" said the king, in a hollow Toice^ ''Monsieur 
de Chamy I** 

The count replied only hy another salutation. The 
queen felt that she was lostb 

The king continued, '* Monsieur de Chamy, it is not 
honorable to a gentleman to be caught in the act of 
robbery.** 

" Eobbeiy I ** murmured Chamy. 

" Robbeiy ! " repeated the queen, who seemed to hear 
again hissing in her ear those horrible accusations respect- 
ing the necklace, and imagined that the count was also 
about to be soiled by them. 

** Tes/' pursued the king ; " kneeling before another's 
wife is robbery; and when that wife is a queen, MonsLeur, 
we call it high treason.** 

The count was about to speak ; he was about to protest 
his innocence^ when the queen, eager in her generosity, 
not willing that the man she loved should be accused of an 
unworthy ad, came to his aid. '' Sire,*' she said eagerly, 
''it seems to me you are assuming a habit of evil suspi- 
cions and unfavorable suppositions which I warn you are 
unfounded. I see that respect enchains the count's tongue ; 
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bat I wlio know his goodneas wOl not allow him to be 
aeenaed without defending him." She peoaed, ezhansted 
bj her emotion, terrified at the fiiJeehood which she would 
be obliged to inyent, and in despair becaoae she could 
think of none. 

But this hesitation, which appeared so odioiis to the 
proud spirit of the qutsen, was really the salvation of the 
woman. In these horrible encounters^ where the honor, 
eren the life, of the woman surprised is often at stake, a 
minute gained is sufficient to sstb her, as a sscond lost is 
enough to ruin her. The queen by instinct had seised 
the fEtYorable moment for delay ; she had checked the sus- 
picions of the king, and restored the confidence of the 
count. 

" Do you mean to say,** replied Louis XVI.. leaving the 
r61e of king to assume that of the anxious husband, 
''that I did not see Monsieur de Chamy there on his 
knees before you, Madame t Now, when a man is per- 
mitted to kneel thus, it must be — " 

** It must be, Monsieuri" said the queen, severely, ** that 
a subject of the queen of France has a favor to ask of 
her—" 

** A fiivor to ask of you ! ^ cried the king. 

"And a favor I cannot grants" pursued the queen. 
^ Otherwise, Monsieur de Cbamy would not have needed 
to entreat upon his knees, I assure you ; and I should have 
joyfully granted his wish to a gentleman for whom I have 
a particular esteem.** 

Chamy breathed again* The eye of the king had be- 
come uncertain ; his brow had gradually relaxed from its 
unusual threatening air which surprise had caused it to 
assume. 

Meanwhfle Marie Antoinette, angry at being compelled 
to utter a falsehood, and in despair at not finding one to 
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nttoTy was seaiching distractedly for some plausible fiction. 
She had expected, by acknowledging heiself powerless 
to grant the count the &Yor he solicited, to restrain the 
cariosity of the king, and had hoped that the examination 
would stop there. She was mistaken. Any other woman 
would haye been more prudent by showing less haughti- 
ness; but for her it was torture to utter an untruth 
before the man she loved. To exhibit herself in this faalse 
light was to conclude all the falsehoods and stratagems of 
the park intrigue by a denouement as infamous ; it was 
almost acknowledging herself guilty, — it was worse than 
death. She hesitated stilL She would have given her 
life that it might be Chamy who should invent the lie ; 
but he, the loyal gentleman, did not even think of doing 
80. He was afraid, in his delicacy, of seeming even dis- 
posed to defend the honor of the queen. 

Marie Antoinette awaited in fearful suspense the ques- 
tion of the king. 

^ Come, Madame, what is this favor which Monsieur de 
Chamy has solicited in vain, and for which he kneels 
before youl I shall perhaps be more happy than you, 
Madame, and Monsieur de Chamy will not be under the 
necessity of kneeling before me." 

*' Sire, I told you that Monsieur de Chamy asked some- 
thing impossible." 

" But tell me, at least, what it is." 

** What can a man ask on his knees 1 " the queen asked 
herself ; " what can he beg of me that it is impossible to 
grant t Let me see I let me see ! " 

'' I am waiting," said the king. 

*^ Sire, it is — what Monsieur de Chamy asks Is a &mily 
secret.'' 

" There are no secrets from the king, — the sovereign 
of his kingdom, and a fether interested in the honor and 
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•afe^ of hb sutgecta, who are bis children, — oren," 
added Louis XVI, with grnst dignity, " when tbMO mi- 
natonl childiro »tttwk the honor and the nfe^ of theii 
fcther." 

" Monsienr de Charny," cried she, her mind diatnthed 
•nd her hands tremhling, " wished to obtain from ms — ■ ** 

<■ What, Hsdamel" 

" Pennisdon to many." 

" Really I " cried the king, at fint raasKiied, then re- 
lapsing again into hb jealous anxiety. " Well, than," be 
•aid, without remarking the saffering of the poor woman 
in ntteiiag these words, or how pale Chamy had become 
on seeing this snffering ; " well, why is it impoasible for 
Monsienr de Chanty to marry I Is he not a man of good 
fomilyt Has be not s handsome fortune 1 la this woman 
whom Monsieur de Chamy deeiiee to marry a piincess of 
the blood, or is she already married I Tell me her name^ 
end if she be in neither of these two poeitioDS, I wiU re- 
move every difficulty to please you." 

The queen, induced by the still increasing danger, ntged 
on by the consequences even of the first falsehood, replied 
quickly, " No, Monsieur, no ; there are difficulties which 
even yoa cannot OTercome." 

" All the more reason that I should know the thing 
which is impossible to the king," interrupted Lonis XVL, 
with rising anger. 

Chamy looked at the qoeen, who seemed about to fall- 
He would bare gone to her but the king's immolnlity 
prevented him. By what right conld he who was nothing 
to this woman, offer his hand or his assistance to her 
whom her husband and her king abandoned. 

"What power is thatl" she asked henelf| "against 
which the king cannot contend 1 Give me this idea, give 
me this aid, my God I ** Suddenly a gleam of light shot 
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across ber mind. ** Ah, God himself sends me this aid, 
she murmured. " Those who belong to God cannot be 
taken from him even by the king." Then, raising her 
heady "Monsieur/' she said to the king, "the person 
Monsieur de Chamj wishes to marry is in a convent'' 

"Ah/' cried the king, " that is an objection; in fact it 
is very difficult to take from Ood that which is his, to 
give it to man. But it is strange that Monsieur de Chamy 
should have conceived so sudden a passion ; no one has 
ever spoken to me about it, — not even his uncle, who can 
obtain anything he asks of me. What is the name of this 
woman whom you love. Monsieur de Chamy 1 " 

The queen was in agony. She was about to hear a 
name pronoxmced by Olivier ; she was about to undeigo 
the tortures consequent upon her falsehood. Chamy 
might utter the name of one formerly loved, — a still fresh 
memory of the past ; or the name of one whom he was 
beginning to love, — a vague hope of the future. To 
escape this terrible blow, Marie Antoinette cried out sud- 
denly : " Why, Sire, you know the person whom Mon- 
sieur de Chuny asks to marry; it is -^Mademoiselle 
Andrfo de Tavemey." 

Chamy uttered a cry, and hid his facB in his hands. 
The queen placed her hand upon her hearty and fell almost 
fainting upon her chair. 

"Mademoiselle de Tavemey!" repeated the king,— 
" Mademoiselle de Tavemey, who has retired to the con- 
vent at Saint Denis f* 

" Tes, Sire,'' the queen said in a weak voice. 

" But I do not know that she has yet taken her vows t " 

" But she is to take them." 

"We will make a condition to that," said the king. 
"And yet," he added, with a remnant of mistrust, ** why 
should she take vows t " 
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''She is poor/' aaid Marie Antoinette; **j(m hsre 
enriched only her father,** she added severelj. 

'* That is a wrong I will repair, Madame ; Monsieiir de 
Chamy loves her — ** 

The queen shuddered, and darted at the young man an 
eager look as if imploring him to deny it. Chamy looked 
steadily at Marie Antoinette, and did not reply. 

'^ It is well,'' said the king, who took this silence for 
respectful assent ; ** and doubtless Mademoiselle de Tay« 
emey loves Monsieur de Chamy t I will give Mademoi- 
selle de Tavemey as dowry the five hundred thousand 
francs which, the other day, I refused to Monsieur de 
Calonne, who wanted them for you. Thank the queen, 
Monsieur de Chamy, for relating to me this affiiii and se- 
curing the happiness of your life." 

Chamy took a step forward and bowed, — looking like 
a white statue to which, for a moment^ life had been 
miraculously imparted. 

*' Oh, that is worth the trouble of getting down on your 
knees again,*' said the king, with a touch of that vulgarity 
which, in him, qualified the traditional nobility of his 
race. 

The queen shuddered, and impulsively extended hei 
hands to the young man. He kneeled down and kissed 
them, praying to God that in that kiss upon the queen's 
cold hands he might give up his life. 

** Now,** said the king, ^ we will leave to Madame the 
charge of your affairs. Come, Monsieur, come." He 
went out first, and so quickly that Chamy was able to 
look back for an instant and see in the eyes of the queen 
the inefl&ble grief of an etemal fiirewelL Then the door 
was closed between them, — a barrier henceforth impassi' 
ble to innocent love. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

SAINT DBNia. 

Thb queen remained alone, and in despair. So many 
blows had assailed her at the same time that she did not 
know which one had given her the most pain. After 
having remained an hour in this state of doubt and dejec- 
tion, she said to herself that it was time to seek a way out 
of her difficulties. The danger was increasing. The king, 
proud of a yictoiy he had obtained over appearances, would 
hasten to spread the report of it. It might happen that 
this report would be so received outside that the advan- 
tage to be gained by the deception would all be lost. 
That deception, alas! how the queen reproached herself 
with it; how gladly she would have recalled what she 
had said ; how much she wished to take away, even from 
Andr^ the chimerical happiness which she would perhaps 
refuse. 

Here was another difficulty. Who could be sure that 
so proud a person as Mademoiselle de Tavemey would 
consent to sacrifice her liberty, or her future, for the ad- 
vantage of a queen whom only a few days before she had 
left in enmity. Then, if Andree should refuse, — and that 
was probable, — all this scaffolding of falsehood would falL 
The queen would appear to be an intriguing woman of 
small intellect, Chamy a mere liar, and the calumny 
would be transformed into an accusation, perhaps, of 
adultery. 
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Marie Antoinette felt that ber reason was giving wkj 
under these reflections; she sank her homing head be- 
tween her hands and meditated. In whom ooold she 
confide t Who was her friend, — Madame de Lamhalle t 
Oh, she was pure leason, — cold and inflexible reason ! 
She could think of no one but Mademoiselle de Tavemej 
beisel^ whose invincible stead&stneas and perfect purity 
would enable her to sympathize with the heavy sorrows 
of a queen. She would go then to Andr^ relate to her 
her misfortunes, and entreat her to sacrifice herselC Of 
course Andrfe would refuse, because she was not one of 
those who allow themselves to be imposed upon ; but by 
degrees, softened by her entreaties, ahe would consent. 
Besides, a delay might be obtained. The king, appeased 
by the apparent consent of the affianced parties^ might 
finally forget. Then a voyage would settle everything^ 
and after a whUe Chamy and Andr^e might dedare that 
they had annulled their engagement ; thus no one would 
surmise that the projected marriage had been a feint. 

In this way the liberty of Mademoiselle de Tavemey 
would escape being compromised ; and Chamy would not 
lose his own. The queen would not suffer from the re- 
morse of having sacrificed the happiness of two beings to 
save her own honor ; and yet that honor, which was also 
that of her husband and her children, would be trans- 
mitted unsullied to the future queen of France. 

When she had fortified herself by these arguments and 
reflections, Marie Antoinette determined on going to Saint 
Denis. 

It was then three o'clock, the hour at which a grand 
ceremonious dinner had been ordered ; then came presen- 
tations and the reception of visits. The queen received 
everybody with a serene countenance, and an affability 
which did not derogate from her well-known pride. She 
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affectodi even with those whom she considered her ene« 
xniesy a cahnness which is not ordinarily shown hy goilty 
persons. 

Never had there been so great a crowd at court; never 
had cariosity more narrowly investigated the features of a 
queen in periL Marie Antoinette faced it all, confounded 
her enemies, and enchanted her friends. Those who were 
indifferent became zealous^ and the zealous enthusiastic 
Indeed, she appeared so lovely and so noble that the king 
publicly offered her his congratulations. 

Then, when all this was over, laying aside her smiles, 
and resuming her painful thoughts, — alone, all alone in 
the world, — she changed her costume, put on a gray silk 
dress, and a gray hat trimmed with ribbons and blue 
flowers, entered her carriage, and without guards, accom- 
panied only by one lady, she was driven to Saint Denis. 
She asked to see Mademoiselle Andr^e de Tavemey in the 
parlor. 

The latter, on her knees, wrapped in her white woollen 
robe, was watching through her window the moon rising 
behind the linden-trees, and in the poetry of the early 
night she found the theme of all the prayers, fervent and 
passionate, which she addressed to Gkxi to relieve the an- 
guish of her souL She was drinking in long draughts of 
the bitter pain of voluntary absence. This torture is 
known only to brave souls ; it is at once a torture and a 
pleasure. It resembles in its anguish aU ordinary griefs ; 
at the same time it almost amounts to a pleasure^ — which 
they alone can feel who know how to sacrifice happiness 
to pride. 

Andr^ had left the court of her own free will. Proud 
as Cleopatra, she could not bear the idea that Monsieur 
de Charny had thought of another woman, even if that 
woman were the queen. She had no proof of his burning 
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passion for another ; but had she not seen him pass by 
her indifferently f Had she not sospected the queen of 
possessing, innocently no doubt, his homage and prefer- 
ence f Of what use, after that» to remain at YersaiUes t 
To beg for compliments 1 To obtain from time to time 
the offer of an arm, or the help of a hand, when in their 
walks the queen would lend her the polite attentions of 
Chamy, because she could not just at that moment accept 
them herself 1 

No ; no cowardly weaknessi no such compromise for this 
heroic souL Life with love and preference ; the cloister 
with love and wounded pride 1 ** Never ! never I ** the 
proud Andr^e said to herself; "he whom I love in se* 
cret ; he who is for me but a cloud, a portrait, a remem* 
brance, — he never offends me, he always smiles on me^ 
he smiles only on me/* 

Her mute contemplations of pure love, the divine ecsta* 
sies of the solitaiy dreamer, constituted a life more suited 
to the untamable Andr^ than the brilliant fetes at Yer* 
sailies^ where she would be under the necessity of bowing 
down before rivals, and would be haunted by the fear of 
divulging the secret shut up in her heart 

While Andrfo was in the midst of her meditations^ one 
of the sisters came to tell her that the queen was in the 
laige parlor and wished to see her. 

Strange thing ! Andr^e^ whose heart was softened by 
love, needed no more than this to make her spring for- 
ward to meet this perfume wafted to her from Yersaillesi 
'— a perfume she had cursed the evening before^ -^ the 
more precious in proportion as it was remote from her ; 
precious as everything which evaporates, as everything 
which is forgotten ; precious as love. ** The queen," she 
murmured, — '' the queen at Saint Denis I The queen 
calls for me I '' 
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Andi^e thiew over her shoulders the long mantle worn 
by nuns, and without pausing for a glance at her mirror, 
followed the sister who had come for her. But almost 
immediately she began to be ashamed of the joj she felt. 
" Why does my heart bound t '' she said to herself. ** How 
does it concern me that the queen comes hither % Come, 
be calm, unworthy nun ; thou belongest neither to God 
nor to the world, — try, at least, to belong to thyselfl'' 

Thus Andree reprimanded herself as she descended the 
stairs. Controlling herself, she banished from her cheeks 
the fugitive flush of haste, and checked the rapidity ot 
her moYements. When she entered the reception-room 
she was cold and pale. On hearing her name announced, 
and seeing Marie Antoinette in the chair of the abbess, 
and around her the most noble heads oi the chapter 
bowed in reverence, Andr^e was seized with a sudden 
agitation, and paused in her approach. 

'^ Ah I " said the queen, half smiling ; '' come nearer. 
Mademoiselle; I wish to speak with you." 

Andr^e approached, and bowed her head. 

^'Tou will permit me, Madame f said the queen, 
turning toward the superior. 

The superior replied with a reverence, and left the 
salon, followed by the nuns. 

The queen remained alone with Andr^ 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

A DEAD HBABT. 

The queen opened the conyeTsation. ^You are here 
then, Mademoiaelle/' she said, with an expresaiye amile. 
"You make a strange impression on me, dressed thus 
as a nun/* 

Andr^e made no reply. 

*' To see a former companioni'' continued the queen, 
''already lost to the world, in which we others continue 
to live, is like receiying a warning from the grave. Are 
you not of my opinion, Mademoiselle t " 

** WhO| then," replied Andr^ " wotdd venture to give 
a warning to your Migestyt Even death cannot fore- 
wain the queen." 

"How is that t'' 

** Because, Madame, a queen is appointed, by virtue of 
her station, to endure in this world only the unavoidable 
hardships. All that can mitigate hardship, she pos- 
sesses. All that another has which she can use for her 
own comfort, she takes from that other.** 

The queen made a movement of surprise. 

''And that is her right^** Andr^ hastened to add. 
'' Others are, to the queen, only so many subjects, whose 
property, honor, and life are hers." 

"These are doctrines that astonish me,'' said the 
queen, speaking slowly. "You make of a sovereign, in 
this country, a sort of ogress who devours the fortunes 
and the happiness of the citizens. Am I a woman of 
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that kind, Andi^ 1 Have yoa then really had occasion 
to complain of me 1 " 

"Your Majesty had the goodness to ask me that ques- 
tion on the day I left you. I replied then, as I now 
reply, *No, Madame/" 

"But sometimes," continued the queen, "one is 
wounded by an injury which is not personal to one's 
sell Have I, then, by offending any one in whom you 
are interested, deserved the harsh words' that you have 
spoken % Andr^, the retreat which you have chosen is 
an asylum against all the evil passions of the world. God 
there teaches us gentleness, patience, forgetfulness of in- 
juries. In coming hither to meet a sister in Jesus Christ, 
am I to find a forbidding face and bitter words 1 Must I, 
coming as a friend, encounter the reproaches, or the veiled 
hostility, of an irreconcilable enemy 9 " 

Andrte raised her eyes, astounded by that gentleness of 
the queen, usually so haughty and severe toward her ser- 
vants. " Her Majesty well knows,'' she said, " that the 
Tavemeys cannot be enemies to the queen." 

" I understand," replied the queen ; " you cannot for- 
give me for my coldness to your brother; and he, 
perhaps, accuses me of fickleness, even of caprice." 

*' My brother is too respectful a subject to accuse the 
queen," said Andrde, maintaining the same unyielding 
formality. 

The queen saw clearly that she would excite suspicion 
by increasing the dose of honey with which she had 
sought to pacify this Cerberus. She therefore made a 
pause. " At any rate," she resumed, " having occasion to 
come here to speak with Madame, I wished to see you and 
to assure you that I am always your friend." 

Andr^e perceived the change in the queen's tone. She 
feared that she had given offence ; and she feared still 
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more that she had exposed her hidden wound io the 
claiiToyant eje of a woman. ''Tour Majeetj ooven me 
with honor and happiness,'' she said in a melancholj tone. 

** Do not speak so, Andr^'' replied the qaeen, pressing 
her hand ; ** yon will break my heart. What ! cannot a 
wretched queen haye a friend in whom she can confide, 
and in whose eyes she may look without seeing thers self- 
interest or resentment Y Yes, yes, Andr^; direct yoor 
envy toward those queens, those mistresses of the for- 
tunes, honor, and lives of alL Oh, yes» they are queens ; 
they possess the gold and the blood of their subjectSi ^- 
but their hearts? Never I never 1 Hearts cannot be 
taken ; they must be given." 

** I assure you, Madame," said Andrde, shaken bj the 
warmth of these words, " that I have loved your Majestj 
as much as I shall ever love in this world." In saying 
these words she blushed and inclined her head. 

"You — have — loved me!** said the queen; "You 
love me then no longer f 

<' Oh, Madame I ** 

"I ask nothing of you, Andr^. Accursed be the 
cloister which so soon extinguishes memory in certain 
hearU." 

** Do not blame my heart," said Andr^ quickly; "it is 
dead.** 

'* Your heart is dead I You, Andr^e, young and beauti- 
ful, — you say your heart is dead ! Ah, do not trifle with 
those funereal words. The heart is not dead in one wbo 
still retains that smile, that beauty; do not say that^ 
Andr^e." 

" I repeat to you, Madame, that nothing at the court, 
nothing in the world, has now any interest for ma I live 
here like the grass and the plants ; and I have pleasure 
here which I alone can understand.** 
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^ What I you find pleasure in the convent 1 '' exclaimed 
the queen. 

'' I adopt with happiness the life of letiiement.'' 

"There is nothing, then, which urges you toward the 
joys of the world t " 

« Nothing." 

''My God 1 '' thought the queen, ^am I not to succeed 1 
I will tempt her ; if that &ils I will resort to entreaty. 
Oh, to entreat her to thatl to entreat her to accept 
Monsieur de Chamy, — great God, what wretchedness 1 " 

The queen shuddered, hut controlling her emotion, she 
said, ** Andr6e, you have expressed your contentment in 
such terms that you have robhed me of a hope whioh I had 
entertained." 

" What hope, Madame 1 " 

''We will not speak of it, since you are so dedded'' 

" But, Madame, though it be only for your own satisfiuy 
tion, explain to me — " 

" To what purpose 1 You have retired from the world, 
have you not f " 

"Tes, Madame.** 

" WiUingly % »• 

" Oh, with all my heart ! " 

"And you are satisfied with the course you have 
taken 1 " 

"More than ever." 

"You see, then, it is superfluous for me to speak. God 
is my witness, I thought for a moment that I might make 
you happy.** 

"Mel** 

"Yes, you, who were ungratefully upbraiding me. 
But now that you are cherishing other joys, — and you 
know better than I your own tastes, — I relinquish — " 

" But, Madame, do me the honor to give me some idea.** 
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** Oh, it 18 yeiy ample ; I wished to dnw yoa back to 
the court." 

"Oh 1 ** cried Andr^, with a bitter smile, ** I return to 
court ! No, no ! Never, Madame I — much as it may 
cost me to disregard your Majesty's wishes.'' 

The queen was much agitated. Her heart was filled 
with an indescribable grief. She, the mighty ship, was 
wrecked upon an atom of granite. *'Yon refused she 
murmured, and to hide her distress, she coyered her &oe 
with her hands. 

Andr6e, thinking her overcome with sorrow, knelt by 
her, and sought to mitigate the wound she had given to 
friendship, or to pride. ** Come, now, tell me," she said, 
" what you would have done with me at court, — with me, 
a nobody, without fortune, under a ban, whom every one 
avoids because I am not even able -<— unfortunate that I 
am -* to arouse in women the vulgar anxiety of rivalry, or 
in men the vulgar sympathy that springs from differenoe 
of sex. Ah, Madame, leave the poor nun to her 
retirement." 

" Ah," said the queen, raising her eyes, '' the position 
which I was about to offer you gives a direct contradiction 
to all the humiliations of which you complain* The maiw 
riage in question would have made you one of the first 
ladies in France." 

*' A — marriage ! " stammered Andr^ stupefied. 

''Tou refuse 1" said the queen, more and more 
discouraged. 

" Oh, yes ; I refuse, I refuse I " 

"Andr^e — " 

^ I refuse, Madame ; I refuse." 

Marie Antoinette then prepared herself, with an op- 
pressed heart, to begin her entreatiea She arose, and 
stood undecided, trembling, distracted; but before she 
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could utter the fint word of her supplication, Andrfc, seiz- 
ing her robe, under the impression that she was going 
away, exclaimed^ — 

" At least, Madame, do me the kindness of naming to 
me the man who would accept me as his companion. I 
have suffered so many humiliations in my life that the 
name of that generous man — " she smiled with bitter 
irony — ** will be/' she continued, ** a balm whioh I shall 
henceforth apply to all wounds of my pride." 

The queen hesitated, but she was impelled to go on to 
the end. "Monsieur de Chamy," she said in a dull, 
indifferent tone. 

" Monsieur de Chamy 1 " cried Andr^e, with a sudden 
explosion, " Monsieur Olivier de Chamy I " 

" Monsieur Olivier, yes,'' said the queen, looking at the 
young girl in surprise. 

^The nephew of Monsieur de Suffreni" continued 
Andr^e, with glowing cheeks and eyes shining like 
stars. 

"The nephew of Monsieur de Sufiren," replied the 
queen, more and more amazed at the sudden change in 
Andr^e. 

*' It is to Monsieur Olivier that you wish to marry me t " 

« To him." 

" And — he consents 1 " 

** He asks for you in marriage.^ 

" Oh, I accept, I accept,'' cried Andrde, wild with joy. 
" It is I whom he loves I — I whom he loves as I love 
him!" 

The queen, with a suppressed groan, drew back, pale 
and trembling. She fell, crushed, into an arm-chair, while 
the overjoyed Andr6e kissed her knees and her robe, cov- 
ered her hands with tears of delight, and devoured them 
with burning kisses. 
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''When shall we set oufcf she asked at length, when 
she was able to speak. 

<< Come,** mnnnared the queen, who felt as if her life 
were departing, and who wished, before dying, to save her 
honor. She rose, leaning on Andr6e, whose ardent kisses 
sought ber icy cheeks. 

When Andr^ left her to make ready for the departure, 
the queen exclaimed, ''My God! is not this enough of 
suffering for a single heart 1 And yet, I thank thee. Thou 
hast sayed my children firom disgrace ; thou hast given me 
the right to die wearing the royal mantle.*' 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE BABON UNDBBSTANDB. 

While the queen was deciding the destiny of Mademoi- 
selle de Taverney at Saint Denis, Philippe, whose heart 
was torn by all that he had discovered, pushed on his 
preparations for departure. A soldier, accustomed to 
range over the world, needs no long time to pack his 
trunks and put on his travelling-cloak ; and Philippe had 
special reason to hasten his departure from Versiulles, — 
he would avoid witnessing the threatened dishonor of the 
queen. When he had completed his preparations^ he sent 
word to Monsieur de Taverney the elder that he wished 
to speak with him. 

The baron had just returned from the palace in a very 
agreeable state of mind* He had laid in a new supply of 
scandals and smaU infamies, and was happy. Instead, 
therefore, of waiting for Philippe to come to him, he him- 
self on receiving the message went immediately to Phi- 
lippe's roouL He entered without warning, and found the 
room in that state of disorder which signifies an intended 
departure. 

Philippe expected no outbreak of affectionate regret 
when his fiither should be informed of his purpose, nor, on 
the other hand, did he anticipate complete indifference. 
But he was greatly astonished on hearing his f&ther ciy 
out joyously,'' Ah, very good I he is going away ; he is 
going away I '' 

Philippe looked at his father in surprise. 
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**I WM sme of it," oontinned tlie banm; ''I might 
hare predicted it Well played, Philippe, well played ! "* 

^ What do yoa mean, Monsieiirt What it it that ia 
weU played!" 

The old man winked at Philippe, as a ngn to him to 
diamiM his yakt. Philippe oheyed. The bsnm dosed 
the door on the heels of the retiring valet, and then torn* 
ing to Philippe, ** Admiiahle ! ** he said in a low Toiee, «- 
'' admimhle ! '' 

** Yoa hestow compliments on me, Monmeor,** replied 
Philippe, ^withoat my knowing how I have deaerred 
them." 

'' Ah ! ah ! ah !" said the old man, dancing ahont. 

^ Unless all this hilarity, Monsieur, is occasioned hy my 
departure, which rids you of my company." 

'' Oh I oh I oh t " laughed the old haron, on another 
note. ** There, there, don't restrain yourself before me^-— 
it is not worth while. Tou know I am not taken in — 
Ahl ah! ah!" 

Philippe crossed his arms, and wondered if the old maa 
was losing his mind. '' Taken in by what 1 " he asked. 

** By your departure of course. Do you imagine that I 
believe in your departure % " 

"You do not believe in it 1 ** 

** Your servant is no longer here ; there is no use in 
being so reserved. Well, I admit that you had no other 
coufHe to take ; you have taken this, — very good ! ** 

" Monsieur, you surprise me." 

** Yes ; it is surprising enough that I should understand 
this matter. But Philippe, there is no man living more 
curious than I am ; and when I am curious I investigate. 
There is no man more fortunate than I in making discov- 
eries ; and so I have found out that you are making a 
protended departure, and I congratulate you*** 
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'' I am pretending 1 " said Philippe, in bewilderment 

The old man went np to him, touched his breast with 
his bony fingers, like those of a skeleton, and with a man- 
ner more and more confidential said, in a low tone, ** On 
my word of honor, had you not resorted to this expedient 
I am sure all would have been discovered. You act in 
season ; to-morrow would have been too late/* 

** Monsieur," said Philippe, in an icy tone, ** I protest 
that I do not understand one word — - one single word — - 
of all that you have done me the honor to say to me." 

** Where will you hide the horses 1 " continued the old 
man. ** You have a mare that is easily recognized. Take 
care she is not seen when you are believed to be in — 
By the way, to what place do you pretend you are going t " 

** I am going to Tavemey-Maison-Rouge, Monsieur." 

^' Good, — very good. You pretend to go to Maison- 
Rouge. No one will go there to inquire. But be prudent ; 
there are many eyes fixed on you both." 

" On us both I Who, then t •• 

''She is impetuous, you know," continued the old man; 
" she has fits of passion that might ruin everything. Be 
careful ; you must be more reasonable than she -* " 

"Why," said Philippe, with rising anger, **I really 
believe that you are seeking to amuse yourself at my 
expense. That is not kind ; nor is it wise, for you expose 
me, sorrowful and irritated as I am, to a failure in my 
respect toward you.** 

'* Ah, well, — respect ; I dispense with it. You are 
old enough to manage your affairs, and you manage them 
so well that you inspire me with respect. Come, g^ve me 
an address to which I may send you information^ if any* 
thing should happen.'' 

** To Tavemey, Monsieur,'' said Philippe, thinking that 
the old man was coming to lus senses. 
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and fortune to ns alL Have no moie fear of me, Philippe ; 
confide in me." 

" Mondenr, 70a fill me with honor 1 " cried Philippe, 
covering his face with his hands. 

It was really horror which the unhappy Philippe felt 
toward the man who attributed to him all the happiness of 
another, and who, intending to congratulate him, scourged 
him with the successes of his rivaL 

All that the father had learned and guessed, all that 
common rumor had ^iscribed to Monsieur de Rohan or the 
Comte de Chamy, he had placed to the account of his son. 
According to his understanding of the matter, it was Phi- 
lippe whom the queen loved, and by degrees was secretly 
lifting to the heights of fiivoritism. 

When Philippe had discovered this new slough of in« 
&mj he shuddered, as he saw himself plunged into it by 
the one person who should have made a stand with him 
for honor. But the blow had been so violent that he re- 
mained stunned and silent, while the baron went on chat- 
tering with more energy than ever. 

" See," said he, '* you have achieved a masterstroke of 
art; you have thrown every one off the scent. This after- 
noon fifty eyes have said to me, ' It is Rohan.' A hun- 
dred have said to me, ' It is Chamy.' Two hundred have 
said to me, * It is Rohan and Chamy/ Not one, mark 
you, not one said, 'It is Tavemey.' I repeat, you have 
achieved a masterpiece, and the least I can do is to offer 
you my congratulations. It is a connection that honors 
you both, my dear fellow, -* her, because she has taken 
you ; you, because you have a hold on her." 

At the moment when Philippe, now rendered furious, 
flashed lightning glances at the pitiless old man — glances 
portending a storm — the noise of a carriage was heard in 
the court-yard, and presently the valet was heard exclaim-* 
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ing, " Mademoiselle 1 it is Mademoiselle I ** And several 
voices repeated, ** Mademoiselle I ** 

** What I Mademoiselle I " said Tavernej. <' Who can 
it beT' 

" It is my sister 1 '' murmured Philippe, at the window, 
seized with astonishment on recognizing Andrfe as she 
alighted from a carriage. 

'' Tour sister ! " repeated the old man. '' Andvfe 1 Is 
it possible Y " 

The valet came, and informed Philippe that Andr&i was 
in the boudoir adjoining the grand nlon, and wished to 
see him. 

*'Let us go to her/' cried the baron. 

^ It is to me that she wishes to speak/' said Philippe^ 
bowing to the old man; ''I will go first, if you 
please." 

At that moment a second carriage rolled noisily into the 
court-yard. 

'•What the devil 1" said the baron; ''stiU another 1 
This is an evening of adventures.'' 

''Monsieur le Gomte Oiivier de Chamyl'' cried the 
guard to the footmen. 

** Conduct Monsieur le Comte to the salon,** said Phi- 
lippe ; ** Monsieur le Baron will receive him. I am going 
to the boudoir to speak with my sister/* 

The two men slowly descended the stairs. 

" For what does the count come here 1 *' Philippe asked 
himself. 

''For what has Andrfo come hexel** the banm asked 
himseUl 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THS FATHEB AND THB DAUOHTBB. 

The salon of the h6tel was situated in the front part of the 
ground-floor. On its left was the boudoir, with a door 
opening upon the staircase leading to Andr^e's apartment. 
To the right was another smaller salon, through which 
one must pass in order to enter the large salon. 

Philippe went straight to the boudoir where his sister 
was waiting for him. As soon as he had opened the door 
Andr^e rushed to meet him, throwing her arms about his 
neck with a joyful air, to which this sad lover, this un- 
happy brother, had been for a long time unaccustomed. 

" Grood Heavens I what can have happened t " asked the 
young man. 

*^ Something happy 1 oh, yes, something very happy, 
brother ! " 

*' And you have come here to tell me of it 1 " 

'' I shall never go back 1 '' cried Andr^e, in a transport 
of joy. 

'* Speak lower, little sister," said Philippe ; " the wain- 
scoting of this house is not accustomed to joyful sounds ; 
and more than that^ there is in the little room next us a 
person who will hear you," 

" A person 1 " said Andr^e, " who can it be 1 *' 

*' Listen," replied Philippe. 

<< Monsieur le Comte de Chamy I " said the valet, an* 
nouncing Olivier as he passed from the small parlor into 
the salon. 
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''Hel lie!" cried Andvde, mdoaUing her 
io her bioUMK. ««0h, I know wfaai ha 
for!- 

''Yoaknowitl* 

**Ye^ I know ifc»— so well that I petoeiTe the du- 
oideied state of mj dress ; and as I foresee the momeiit 
when I shall mjself enter that salon to hear with mj own 
ears what Monsieiir de Chamy has to say — * 

** Do yon speak seriously, my dear Andr^ t " 

^ Listen, listen, Philippe I and then let me go np to my 
own room. The queen has hronght me hack somewhat 
hastily ; I am ahout to exchange my oonTent-rohe fi>r the 
attire — of a hetrothed." And when she had spoken this 
word to Philippe in a vexy low tone, and accompanied it 
with a joyous kiss, Andr^ buoyant with happinesi^ ran 
up the stain to her apartment. 

Philippe remained alone, and putting his ear to the door 
communicatiog with the salon, listened. Monsieur de 
Chamy was already there. The Baron de Tavemey, in 
his turn, came into the room, and advanced to salute the 
count with studied politeness. 

^To what,** he said, 'Mo I owe the honor of this 
unexpected visit, Monsieur le Comtel At all events^ 
I beg you to believe that it overwhelms me with joy." 

'' I have come, Monsieur, oeremoniously, as you see^ and 
I beg you will excuse me for not bringing with me 
my uncle, Monsieur de Sufiren, as I ought to have 
done." 

** What 1 " stammered the baron ; ^ but I excuse yon, 
my dear Monsieur de Chamy." 

^ It would have been more consistent with propriety, I 
know, considering the request I am about to make." 

^ A request Y " said the baron. 

'' I have the honor," said Chamy, in a voice full of 
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emotion, '* to aak of you the hand of Mademoiselle Andr^e 
de Taveraey, your daughter." 

" My daughter I *' murmored the baron ; ^' you aak of 
me Andrde in marriage t" 

"Yes^ Monsieur le Baron; unless Mademoiselle de 
Tavemey should feel some repugnance to this union." 

''How is thisl" thought the old man. "Can the 
favor of Philippe have already become so marked that one 
of his rivals hopes, by marrying his sister, to profit by 
it 1 Upon my word, not so badly played, Monsieur de 
Chamyr' Then aloud, with a smile, ''This suit is so 
honorable for our house. Monsieur le Comte," he said, 
" that I accept it with much pleasure, as fiEur as I am con- 
cerned ; and as I desiro that you should bear with you a 
full consent, I will go to call my daughter." 

" Monsieur," interrupted the count, coldly, " that would 
be unnecessary trouble. The queen has been kind enough 
to consult Mademoiselle de Tavemey on this subject, and 
your daughter's reply was favorable to me." 

" Ah I " said the baron, moro and moro astounded, " it 
is the queen — " 

" Who has taken the trouble to go to Saint Denis ; yee. 
Monsieur." 

The baron rose. " There only remains for me, then, to 
inform you as to the condition of Mademoiselle de Taver- 
ney's pecuniary affairs. I have upstairs the deeds of her 
mother's property. Tou do not marry a rich girl. Monsieur 
le Comte ; and before deciding anything — " 

"There is no need of it, Monsieur le Baron," said 
Chamy, dryly. " I am rich enough for both ; and Made- 
moiselle de Tavemey is not the sort of woman to be bar- 
gained for. But it is indispensable that I should make 
some statement of my own affairs." 

He had just finished these words when the door of the 
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Ixmdoir opened^ and PliOippe appeared, pale and agitated, 
one hand in the breast of his coat, and the other convnl- 
aivelj clinched. 

Chamj bowed ceremonionalj, and Philippe responded 
in the same manner. 

^Monsienr/' said Philippe, ** my father was qnite right 
to propose to inform yon as to the pecuniary condition of 
the family; we both of ns have explanations to make. 
While Monsienr le Baron goes to find the papers of which 
he speaks, I shall have the honor of considering the ques- 
tion with you more in detail ; " and Philippe, with a look 
of authority not to be diBregarded, dismissed the baron, 
who went out ill at ease, fearing that something was about 
to happen which would prevent this marriage. 

Philippe accompanied the baron to the door of the little 
parlor, in order to be sure that this room was empty. 
Then returning, " Monsieur de Chamy," he said, crossing 
his arms as he stood before the count, *' how is it that yoa 
dare to ask my sister in marriage 1 Is it in order better to 
conceal your love for that woman whom you pursue, -» 
with that woman whom you love 1 Is it because if you 
were married it perhaps would not be said so freely that 
you had a miatressl" 

" Indeed, Monsieur," said Chamy, staggering. 

'* Is it," added Philippe, " that having become the hus- 
band of a woman who would be always about your mi^ 
tress, you would have greater facilities for seeing this 
adored mistress 1 " 

** Monsieur, you are going beyond all bounds." 

*' It is, perhaps, — - and 1 think this more apt to be the 
ease/* continued Philippe, drawing nearer to Chamy, «» 
" you think, doubtless, that having become your brother- 
in-law I should not disclose what I know of your past 
love," 
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"What you knowf died Chamj, terrified ''Take 
care I take caie!" 

" Yes/' said Philippe, becoming excited ; " your renting 
the wolf-hunter's lodge, your mysterious walks in the 
park of Versailles in the night, your pressing of hands, 
your sighs, and especially that tender interchange of 
glances at the small gate of the park — " 

** Monsieur, in the name of Heaven I -» Monsieur, say 
that you know nothing of all this ! " 

*' I know nothing I " cried Philippe, with bitter irony. 
''How know nothing)-— I who was concealed in the 
shrubbery behind Apollo's Baths when you came out with 
the queen on your arm ! " 

Chamy started back two pacee like a man who had re- 
ceived his death-blow. Philippe looked at him in stem 
silence. He let him suffer; he let him expiate by this 
momentary torture the hours of inef&ible delight with 
which he had just reproached him. 

Chamy recovered his self-controL " Well, Monsieur,'' 
he said to Philippe, " even after what you have said, I 
ask of you the hand of Mademoiselle de Taveraey. If I 
were only a mean calculator, as you accused me of being 
only a moment ago, — if I were about to marry for my 
own sake, I should be so miserable that I should be afraid 
of a man who possesses my secret and that of the queen. 
But the queen must be saved. Monsieur ! " 

"And in what manner is the queen lost) Because 
Monsieur de Tavemey saw her press the arm of Monsieur 
de Chamy and raise to heaven her eyes moist with happi- 
ness t Is the queen lost because I know that she loves 
you 1 Oh, that is no reason for sacrificing my sister. Mon- 
sieur ; and I will not allow her to be sacrificed." 

" Monsieur," replied Olivier, " shall I tell you why the 
queen is lost if this marriage does not take place 1 It is 

VOL. n. — SB 
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because this very morning, wMLb Monsifior de Rohan was 
being anested, the king soiprised me on mj knees before 
the queen." 

•* My God I" 

** And the queen, questioned by the jealous king, replied 
that I was kneeling to ask of her the hand of your sister. 
That is the reason, Monsieur, why the queen will be lost 
if I do not marry your sister. Do you understand now t '* 

A two-fold noise cut short Olivier's sentence, —a shriek 
and a sigh. The one came from the boudoir, and the 
other from the little parlor. Olivier ran to the room from 
which the sigh had come; he saw Andrte de Tavemey 
dressed in white like a bride. She had heard all, and had 
fieiintedi Philippe ran to the little parlor from which the 
cry had issued. He there saw the body of the Baron de 
Tavemey, whose hopes this revelation of the queen's love 
for Chamy had completely crushed. The baron, struck 
with apoplexy, had breathed his last ; and the prediction 
of Cagliostro was fulfilled. 

Philippe, who comprehended eveiytbing, even the dis« 
grace of this death, silently left the dead body, and re* 
turned to the salon where Chamy was contemplating, 
trembling, and without daring to touch it, this beautiful 
girl, now cold and inanimate. 

Philippe, with swelling heart, his eyes wet with tears, 
had the courage to resume the conversation by saying to 
Monsieur de Chamy, ''Monsieur le Baron de Tavemey 
has just died. I am now the head of my family. If 
Mademoiselle de Tavemey survives, I will give her to you 
in marriage.'* 

Chamy looked at the baron's dead body with horror, at 
the form of Andrfe in despair. Philippe tore his hair 
with his hands, and uttered to Heaven a cry which might 
move the heart of God upon his eternal throne. 
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'^ Comte de Chamj," he said, afler having quieted the 
tempest within him, " I make this engagement for my sis- 
ter, who does not hear me. She will sacrifice her happi- 
ness for the queen, and I may sometime be happy enough 
to give my life for hei. Adieu, Monsieur de Chamy ; 
adieu, my brother-in-iaWy*^ and bowing to Olivier, who 
could not leave the room without passing near one of the 
two victims, Philippe raised Andr^e in his arms and gave 
free passage to the county who went out through the 
boudoir. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

AFTER THB DBAGONy THB YIFEB. 

It 18 now time to letum to those personages of onr his- 
toiy whom necessity and intrigae as well as historical 
troth have forced into the background. 

Oliva was getting ready for flight according to Jeanne's 
advice, when Beausire, informed by an anonymous letter, 
— Beausire, panting with impatience to see Nicole once 
more, found himself conducted right into her aim& He 
carried her away from Cagliostro's house while Monsieor 
Reteau de Yillette was waiting in vain at the end of the 
Rue du Roi-Dovd. 

In order to find the happy lovers whom Monsieur de 
Crosne had so much interest in discovering, Madame de La 
Motte, who felt sure that she had been duped, set every 
person on whom she could rely to search the country for 
theuL It may be easily imagined that she would pre- 
fer watching over her secret herself to leaving it to the 
care of others, and for the success of the plan she had in 
hand it was indispensable that Nicole should not be 
forthcoming. It is impossible to depict her suffering as 
each of her emissaries returned with a report that their 
search was unavailing. At this time, also, she was ie> 
ceiving, in her hiding-place, order after order to appear 
before the queen to answer for her conduct with regud to 
the necklace. One night, closely veiled, she set out for 
Bar-eur-Aube, where she had a small house ; and having 
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arrived there bj Groas-roads and without being recognized, 
she took time to examine her position in its true light. 
She thus gained two or three days in which to commune 
with herself. Two days of such solitude would be suffi- 
cient to this profound soul for the struggle through which 
she must pass before so mastering body and mind that 
her conscience, being discharged from service, would not 
return, and that her blood might not mount to her faoe 
to betray shame or surprise. 

The king and queen, who had instituted a search for 
her, were not informed of her having established herself 
at Bar-sur-Aube until she had already prepared herself 
for war. They sent a messenger to bring her back to 
Versailles. 

At about the same time Jeanne heard of the cardinal's 
imprisonment. '' The queen has burned her ships,*' she 
coldly meditated. ''It is impossible for her to revoke 
what she has done. In refusing to come to an under- 
standing with the cardinal and pay the jewellers she is 
playing double or quits. That proves that she is acting 
without reference to me, and that she has no suspicion of 
the forces at my command." 

While Jeanne was contemplating thus her defensive 
armor, a messenger suddenly presented himself before her 
and announced that he was charged to return her to the 
court. 

The messenger proposed to take Jeanne directly to the 
king; but she, with her usual cunning, said to him, 
''Monsieur, you love the queen, do you notl" 

" Can you doubt it, Madame la Comtesse 1 " 

" Wen, then, in the name of that loyal love, and of the 
respect you cherish for the queen, I adjure you to conduct 
me first to her." 

The officer objected. 
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« Yon most laiow/* said Jeanne, ** even better than I, 
what is in question ; and therefore you must know that it 
is neoeasarj for the queen to have a secret interview with 
me." 

The messenger, acquainted with the calumnious rumors 
that filled the air of YersaiUee, concluded that he would 
really render a service to the queen by taking Madame de 
La Motte to her at once. 

Imagine the haughtiness and pride of the queen on see- 
ing in her presence that demon whom as yet she did not 
know, but whose treacherous influence in her affiurs she 
suspected. Imagine Marie Antoinette, inconsolably wid- 
owed in her love, blighted by the breath of scandal ; Marie 
Antoinette, crushed by the insult of an accusation which 
she could not refute, — imagine her, after so many suffer- 
ings preparing to put her foot on the head of the serpent 
which had bitten her. 

Supreme disdain, anger unrestrained, the hatred of 
woman for woman, the sense of an incomparable supe- 
riority in position, — such were the weapons of one of 
the adversaries. The queen b^gan by calling in two of 
her women as witnesses. 

Cast-down eyes, closed lips, a reverence slow and sol- 
emn, a heart full of mysteries, a mind full of idea% despair 
her impelling power, — such was the second champion* 

Madame de La Motte, on seeing the two witnesses, said 
to herself, "Good I here are two witnesses who will very 
soon be dismissed." 

" Ah, here you are at last, Madame 1 " cried the queen. 
'^ Tou have been found at last 1 "* 

Jeanne bowed a second time. 

'' Tou were in hiding then)" said the queen, impatiently. 

" I in hiding I l^o, Madame," in a soft and slightly 
tremulous voice, as if she were oppressed by the royal 
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presence ; '* had I been in biding I sbould not have been 
found." 

'* You bad fled, however, — call it as you please/' 

" That is to say, I left Paris, — yes, Madame." 

" Without my permission ? " 

** I did not think my presence so necessary to your 
Majesty that I must give you notice of a week's absence." 

** Eh I you are right, Madame. Do you, then, hold any 
office at court)" 

There was too much contempt in these last words. 
'' Madame," she replied, with humility, " I hold no office 
at court, it is true ; but your Majesty honored me with a 
confidence so precious to me that I held myself more 
bound to you by gratitude than others are by official duty." 

Jeanne had found that word '* confidence " after a search 
for the fitting word, and laid much stress upon it. 

" That * confidence,' " said the queen, with a contempt 
more crushing than before, " we shall give its place in the 
account. Have you seen the king 1 " 

" No, Madame." 

" You will see him." 

Jeanne bowed. ** That will be a great honor for me," 
she said. 

The queen for a moment sought to calm herself that 
she might enter properly upon the examination. Jeanne 
took advantage of the pause to exclaim, '' But, man Dieu ! 
Madame, how harsh your Majesty is toward me I I trem- 
ble all over." 

" You have not reached the end," said the queen, ab- 
ruptly. '' Do you know that Monsieur de Hohan is in the 
Bastille 1" 

^ I have been told so, Madame." 

** You of course know the cause of bis imprisonment 1 " 

Jeanne looked steadily at the queen, and taming toward 
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the two women, whose presence seemed to annoy her, 
xeplied; " I do not know, Madame." 

** Yon know, however, that yoa hare spoken to me of a 
necklace, do you not ) " 

*' A diamond necklace, — yes, Madame." 

*' And that in the name of the cardinal yon proposed an 
arrangement for the purchase of that necklace 1 '* 

" That is true, Madame." 

" Did I accept or refuse that arrangement 1 " 

" Your Majesty refused.** 

*' Ah ! " said the queen, with satisfaction, and also with 
surprise. 

*' Your Majesty even gave two hundred thousand francs 
on account," added Jeanne. 

" Well, — afterward ? " 

" Your Majesty, not heing able to pay, sent back the 
diamonds to the jewellers.'^ 

By whom did I send them 1 " 
By me." 

" And you, what did you do with them 1 ** 

**' I,'* said Jeanne, deliberately, and conscious of the 
weight of the words she was about to speak, ** I gave them 
to Monsieur le Cardinal." 

« To Monsieur le Cardinal ! And why, if yon please, 
instead of returning them to the jewellers 1 *'' 

'' Because, Madame, Monsieur de Rohan being interested 
in the affair, — to give pleasure to your Majesty, — I 
should have wounded him had I not given him the oppoiw 
tunity to bring it to a proper conclusion." 

" How then did you obtain from the jewellen a receipt 
for the necklace 1 " 

^' Monsieur de Rohan gave me that receipt." 

** And that letter which it is said you gave the jewellera 
as coming from mel" 
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'* MonsieuT de Bohan begged me to deliver it." 

** It is then Monsieur de Rohan who is at the bottom 
of this affair r* 

''I do not understand your Majesty," said Jeanne, as- 
suming a vacant air. 

" That receipt from the jewellers is a forgery I " 

'' A forgery ! " innocently exclaimed Jeanne. ** Oh, 
Madame!" 

" The pretended letter of acceptance, signed, it is said, 
by me, is a forgery ! " 

** Oh 1 " cried Jeanne, apparently more astonished than 
before. 

'' You will have to be confronted with the Cardinal de 
Rohan, that the af&tir may be cleared up." 

" Confronted 1 Why, Madame, what need is there fox 
my being confronted with the cardinal 1 " 

" He himself demands it." 

"Hel" 

" He has sought you everywhere." 

** But, Madame, it is impossible." 

'< He wished to prove to you, he said, that you had 
deceived him." 

** Oh, then, Madame, I demand to be confronted with 
him." 

''You will be, Madame, you may rest assured. So 
then you deny knowing where the necklace is 9 " 

" How should I know 9 " 

** You deny having aided Monsieur le Cardinal in certain 
intrigues f " 

** Your Majesfy has every right to disgrace me, but 
none to insult me. I am a Yalois, Madame." 

''The cardinal has maintained, in the king's presence^ 
calumnies which he expects to support by serious proofl'' 

" I do not understand." 
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*' The cardinal dedaiea that he has written to me.'' 
Jeanne looked steadily at the queen, and made no 

reply. 

** Do you hear me t '' asked the queen. 

" I hear, yes, your Majesty." 

" And what do you reply 1" 

''I will reply when I am confronted with Monsieor le 
Cardinal." 

''Meanwhile, if you know the truth, give us your 
assistance f " 

''The truth, Madame, is that your Majesty blames me 
without cause, and is severe toward me without reason." 

"That is not an answer." 

" I shall however make no other here, Madame," and 
Jeanne looked again toward the two women. 

The queen understood, but did not yield. Her curiosity 
could not prevail over her self-respect The whole atti- 
tude of Jeanne seemed to indicate that she was in posses- 
sion of an important secret. Perhaps by gentleness the 
queen might win from her that secret ; but she rejected 
that method as unworthy of her. 

" Monsieur de Rohan has been sent to the Bastille," 
said Marie Antoinette, "for saying too much; beware, 
Madame^ of incurring the same £Eite through saying too 
Uttle." 

Jeanne dug into her hands with her nails^ but she 
smiled. " To a pure conscience," she said, " what matters 
persecution f Will the Bastille convict me of a crime 
that I have not committed t " 

The queen looked at Jeanne angrily. "Will you 
speak 1 " she asked. 

" I have nothing to say, Madame, except to you." 

^ To me t Very well, is it not to me that you are now 
q^eakingl" 
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" Not to you alone.** 

''Ah, that is itl" cried the qneen. ''You wish for 
secrecy, for closed doors. Tou fear the scandal of a public 
avowaly after inflicting on me the scandal of public 
suspicion." 

Jeanne drew herself up. '' Let us say no more about 
it," she said. " I was proposing to render you a service." 

" What insolence 1 " 

** I submit respectfully to the wrongs inflicted by my 
queen," said Jeanne, without changing color. 

** Tou will sleep in the Bastille to-night, Madame de La 
Motte." 

*^ Be it so, Madame. But before going to bed I shall, 
as usual, pray that God will preserve to your Majesty 
honor and happiness." 

The queen, rising in great anger, went into the adjoin- 
ing chamber, and violently slammed the door. "After 
overcoming the dragon," said she, ** I shall certainly crush 
the viper." 

" I know her game by heart," thought Jeannau ** I 
think that I have won." 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE PURSUER OVERTAKEN. 

Madame de La Mottb was imprisoned, as the qneeB had 
wished. Nothing could he more agreeahle to the king, 
who instinctively hated the woman. 

Meantime the Cardinal de Rohan was living at the Bas- 
tille as a nohleman might have lived in a hired house. 
Everything was granted him on demand, except liberty. 

The law-proceedings were at first of a trivial character, 
considering the rank of the persons accused. There was 
great astonishment that a Rohan should be chai^ged with 
theft, and for that reason the governor of the Bastille and 
all the officers showed great deference and respect to the 
cardinal as to a person who was unfortunate. To them he 
was not a person accused, but a man who had fallen out 
of favor ; and when it was rumored that he was a victim 
to the intrigues of the court, public sympathy rose to puh- 
lie enthusiasm. And Monsieur de Rohan, one of the chief 
nobles of the kingdom, did not understand that the love 
of the people was bestowed on him only for the reason that 
he was persecuted by those more noble than he. The last 
victim of despotism, he was in fact one of the earliest 
revolutionists in France. 

Since the day of his incarceration the cardinal had per- 
sistently demanded to be confronted with Madame de La 
Motte, and at length he obtained that satisfaction. His 
interview with her was marked by a noticeable incident. 
The countess, who was permitted to speak low whenever 
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she spoke of the queen, at last succeeded in saying to the 
cardinal, ** Send every one away, and I will give you the 
information you want'* 

Then Monsieur de Rohan expressed a desire to be left 
alone with the countess ; but this was refused. His coun- 
sel, however, was permitted to have an interview with her. 
In this interview Jeanne denied all knowledge as to what 
had become of the necklace, and broadly intimated that it 
should have been given to her. And when the counsel 
cried out, astounded by this audacity, she asked him if the 
service she had rendered to the queen and the cardinal was 
not worth a million. 

The advocate repeated this to the cardinal, who turned 
pale and bowed his head ; he saw that he had fallen into 
a trap. But while he was thinking that he must stifle the 
affair before it should bring ruin to the queen, it was repre- 
sented to him that his honor was at stake ; accused as he 
was of theft he must push the matter to a verdict, that hia 
innocence might be established. But to prove his inno- 
cence it would be necessary to prove his relations with the 
queen, — that is to say, her criminality. 

When this consideration was presented to Jeanne she 
replied that she was not disposed to accuse either the 
queen or the cardinal, but if they persisted in making her 
responsible for the necklace she might be obliged to show 
that the queen and the cardinal had a secret reason for 
charging her with fEdsehood. 

When these words were reported to the cardinal he ex- 
pressed his scorn for her who could thus speak of sacri- 
ficing him. He added that up to a certain point he could 
understand Jeanne's conduct^ but the queen's he could not 
understand at alL 

The queen, in her turn, was informed of what the cardi« 
nal had said, and became very angry. She directed a pri- 
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vate examination to he made as to the mystarions phases 
of the affair. The great grioYance of the nocturnal intei^ 
views then came out, and was enlarged upon hj scandal- 
mongeiB. Then the queen found herself in danger. Jeanne^ 
when in presence of those who represented the queen, 
declared that she understood nothing of what was said to 
her ] hut with those who represented the cardinal, she was 
less discreet^ and frequently reiterated, ''If thej do not 
leave me in peace I will speak out." 

This delicate reserve, this modesty, so complicated the 
situation that no examining judge dared to prosecute the 
inquiry. 

Had the cardinal heen less firm, — - more ready to speak t 
Had he to some friend avowed his love-secret? We ought 
not so to think, for the prince was a nohle-hearted and 
devoted man. But whether he had spoken or not^ a ru- 
mor that he had heen at Apollo's Baths with the queen, at 
midnight, was spread around. The question was not now, 
^ Did the queen steal the diamonds I '* — a question suffi- 
ciently dishonoring, — hut^ ** Has the queen permitted the 
necklace to he stolen hy some one who had penetrated the 
secret of her adulterous love 1 " 

Thus Madame de La Motte had succeeded in averting 
the difficulty. Thus the queen found herself forced into 
a path which could lead only to dishonor. She was not 
cast down ; she resolved to fight. The king supported her 
resolution ; the ministry also sustained her with all their 
resources. 

From this time all the engineiy of the prosecution was 
directed against Jeanne, and a diligent search was made for 
the necklace. The queen, hy accepting the issue as pre- 
sented, threw hack upon Jeanne the crushing chaige of 
rohhery. 

Jeanne perceived that she had taken a Mae course^ and 
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that the queeu, in submitting to the accusation of infidelity 

and withstanding public opinion^ engaged the cardinal i 

to imitate her. She was sure that these two loyal souls 

would at last come to an understanding, and would fathom 

the mystery. Even if they should faU, they would in 

their fall crush beneath them the little Yalois, princess of 

a stolen million, who had no money at hand to bribe the 

judges. 

While affairs were in this state an incident occurred 
which changed their complexion. 

Monsieur de Beausire and Mademoiselle Oliva were liv- 
ing prosperously and happily in the country, when one 
day Beausire, who had left Oliva at home while he went 
hunting, fell into company with two of the detectives 
whom Monsieur de Crosne had scattered over all France in 
search for the key to this intrigue. 

The two lovers knew nothing of what was happening 
at Paris ; they were thinking only of themselves. Beau- 
sire on that day had started out to chase the hare. He 
started a covey of partridges, which drew him out of his 
course. And thus in looking for that of which he was 
not in search, he found what he did not wish to find. 
The detectives too were searehing for Oliva, and found 
Beausire. Such are the usual caprices of the chase. 

One of these detectives was a person of intelligence. 
When he was sure of his man, instead of making the 
arrest then and there, he said to his companion, ** Beau« 
sire hunts ; he is therefore free and prosperous. He per- 
haps has five or six louis in his pocket, and two or three 
hundred at home. Let us therefore arrest him at home, 
and make him pay a ransom." 

Thereupon they followed Beausire wherever he went, 
and joined in his sport with ostentatious eagerness. 

Beausire, observing them, was at first astonished, then 
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angry. Bat being fltill lelactant to make new acquain- 
tances, be sent bis gamekeeper to question tbem. The 
strangers replied tbat tbej were sbooting witb tbeir friend, 
the gentleman yonder^ pointing to Beansire. The game- 
keeper tberefore condacted tbem to bim. 

'^ Monsieur de Linville," said tbe gamekeeper, ^^tbeee 
gentlemen say that they are sbooting witb you." 

" With me ! " cried Beausire, angrily. " Ah, indeed I ** 

'' So, then," said one of the detectives, in a low toue» 
^ you are Monsieur de linville, my dear Beausire t " 

Beausire was startled ; be bad so carefully concealed hia 
name. He looked at tbe men with a frightened air, and 
dismissed the gamekeeper. 

'' Tou know them, then 1 ** said tbe latter. 

** Tes ; we have recognized one another," replied one of 
the detectives. 

Beausire was then left alone witb tbe strangers, very 
uncertain bow be could speak to tbem without compro> 
mising himsel£ 

''Ask us to breakfast, Beausire," said the more adroit 
detective, "at your house." 

'* At my bouse ! but — " cried Beausire. 

'' Tou will not be so impolite to us, Beausire I ** 

Beausire lost bis self-possession, and led them, or lathflr 
was led by tbem, to bis bouse. The detectives, as aoon 
as they saw tbe bouse, began to praise its beauty, its situ- 
ation, and tbe fine view it commanded. " How well," said 
one of them, '* a man might hide himself here I " 

Beausire shuddered at this pleasantry, and led the waj 
into bis court-yard, welcomed by the barking of bis dogpa. 
Tbe detectives followed him, witb every observance of 
ceremony. 
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CHAPTEB XLVni. 

THB TUBTLB-DOVES ABB OAOBD« 

Bbausibb bad his naaonB for entering by the court-yard 
gate ; be wished to make noise enough to pot Oliva on 
her guard. Beausire, although knowing nothing of the 
affair of the necklace, knew enough about the Opera-ball 
and Mesmer's vat to dread Oliva's being seen by strangers. 
He acted wisely ; for the young woman, hearing the dogs 
barky lodced down into the court, and saw that Beausire 
was accompanied by two men ; therefore she did not go 
down to meet him as usual Unfortunatelyi it being 
necessary to order breakfast, an awkward servant asked 
two or three times if be should get directions firom Ma- 
dame. This word attracted the attention of the two 
bloodhounds. They rallied Beausire very pleasantly upon 
this concealed lady. Beausire allowed them to jest, but 
did not allow them to see Oliva. 

A substantial repast was served, to which the two 
agents of Monsieur de Crosne did honor. They drank a 
great deal, and frequently to the health of the absent lady. 
The police agents thinking it inhuman to prolong the 
suspense of their host^ adroitly led the conversation to 
the subject of the pleasure of meeting old acquaintances. 
Beausire asked in what place and under what circutin- 
stances he could have met them before. 

^ We were,** said one of them, " the Mends of one of 
your associates in a little afiOur you entered into in oomt- 

voL. n, — aA 
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pany with seveial others, — the affair of the embasaj of 
Portugal" 

Beausire turned pale. ''Ah, certainly/' he aaid, trem- 
bling with embarrassment^ ''and yon come in behalf of 
your friend 1" 

"That is a good idea," one of the men Raid to the 
other ; " to demand restitution in the name of an absent 
friend is a moral action.'* 

" My dear Monsieur Beausire^ it would be i^;reeable to 
us if you would return to one of us that friend's shave, — 
about ten thousand francs, I believe." 

" At the veiy least ; for we will say nothing of interest^" 
said the positive companion. 

" Gentlemen,'' replied Beausire, "a man does not keep 
ten thousand francs in his house in the country." 

" We understand that, dear Monsieur ; and we do not 
ask the impossible. How much could you give ns at 
once 1 " 

" I have fifty or sixty louis, — no more." 

'* We will take those to begin with, and thank yon for 
your courtesy." 

" Ah," thought Beausire, charmed at their easy way of 
arranging matters, " they are easily satisfied 1 Are they, 
perchance, as much afraid of me as I am of them 1 Let 
us try ; " and he began to reflect that these gentlemen, 
were they to cry out very loudly, would only the more 
clearly acknowledge themselves his accomplices, which 
with the provincial authorities would be a bad lecom- 
mendation. Beausire concluded that these men would 
declare themselves perfectly satisfied, and would pieaerve 
an absolute silence. He even went so far as to repent 
not having offered them thirty louis instead of sixty ; he 
meant to get rid of theuii however, as soon as he bad paid 
them that amount. 
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Bat he reckoned without Mb gnests; thej were too 
comfortable under his roof, and were enjoying that bliaafol 
content arising from a good digestion. 

'' Beaosire is a charming friend^" said the positive to 
hiB Mend. " The sixty loois he has given ns are pleasant 
to take." 

" I will give them to yon immediately," cried the host, 
alarmed to see his gnests breaking oat into somewhat 
bacchanalian familiarity. 

** There is no harry,** said the two friends. 

''Yea^ yes; I shall not have a free conscience antQ I 
have paid yoa. One either has delicate feeling^ or he 
has not," and he was aboat to leave them to get the 
money. 

A good sheriff's officer, having once caaght his victim, 
never lets him escape frx>m his grasp or his sight There- 
fore both the men, with admirable accord, began to cry 
oat, " Monsieur Beaasire I my dear Beaasire 1 ** and they 
seized him by the skirt of his green shooting-jacket. 

*' What is the matter 1 ** asked Beaasire. 

** Do not leave us, for mercy's sake ! " they said, forcing 
him to sit down again. 

" But how can I give you the money if you do not let 
me go upstairs for it t " 

''We will go with you," replied the positive, with 
alarming tenderness. 

** But it is— - my wife's chamber," replied Beausire. 

** Oh, indeed I " cried the first of the agents, " why do 
you conceal your wife from us 1 " 

** Tes," said the second. " Are we not presentable t " 

" If you knew what we are doing for yoo, you would 
be more polite," continued the first. 

** And you would give us all that we ask," added the 
second, boldly. 
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^ It seems to me that you are taking a veiy high tone^ 
gentiemen,'* said Beausiiew 

** We want to see the wife/* ^replied the positive. 

*' And I declare to yon that I will pnt yon both out of 
doon,^ cried BeauBire, who thonght that he was stronger 
than they, intoxicated as they were. 

They replied by a burst of laughter which should have 
made him prudent. He paid no attention to it^ and obetir 
nately continued, "Now yon shall not have even the 
money I promised you, and yoti shall get out of the way 
at once." 

They laughed more obstreperously than before. 

Beausire, tremUing with rage, said, "I understand 
you. Tou will make a noise, and you will speak out ; but 
if you speak of these things you will be ruined as well 
as I.'' 

They continued to laugh ; the }cke seemed a pleasant 
one. It was their only answer. 

Beausire thought he could tenify them with a vigorous 
measure, and rushed toward the Btaircase, not like a nan 
who is going in search of louis, but like a furious nan 
who goes in quest of a weapon. The officers rose from the 
table, and iian after Beausire, and caught hold of him with 
their strong hands. The latter cried out ; a door opened 
and a woman appeared, agitated, terrified, upon the 
threshold. When they saw her the two men let Beaoaiire 
go, and uttered a cry, -^ a cry of joy, of triumph, of wild 
delight. They recognized the woman who resembled so 
strongly the queen of France. 

Beausire^ who thought that the men were disarmed by 
the appearance of a woman» was soon and cruelly unde- 
ceived. The positive approached Mademoiselle Olivi^ and 
in a tone not very polite, ''Ah, ah," he said, ''I 
you ! '^ 
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'' Arrest berl** cried Beauaire; ^'and whj%^ 

" Because Monsieur de Crosne has ordered us to do so/' 
replied the other agent, '' and because we are in the ser* 
vice of Monsieur de Crosne." 

" You see what comes of not behaving prettily," said 
the positiYe to Beausire. 

This agent was not logical, and his companion remarked 
to him, ''Tou are wrong, for if Beausire had behaved 
more prettily, be would have introduced us to Madame, 
and so in any case we should have taken her/' 

Beausire had pressed both hands to his burning fore- 
head. An idea presented itself to him; it at once re- 
vived hiuL '^Did you come to arrest me)" he said to 
the agents. 

*^ No, that was mere chance,** they said innocently. 

^ No matter, you might have arrested me, and for sixty 
louis you would have set me at liberty." 

'' Oh, no ; our intention was to demand sixty more.** 

** And we have really received only a promise ; now for 
one hundred and twenty louis we will give you your 
Uberty." 

** But *** Madame 1 " said Beausire, trembling. 

'^ Oh, Madame,-!^ that is different," replied tbe positive. 

" Madame is worth two hundred louis, you mean 1 " 

The detectives again broke out with that terrible laugh, 
which now, alas ! Beauaire understood. 

** Three hundred," he said^ ** four hundred — a thousand 
louis if you will leave her at liberty.'' Beausire said this 
with flashing eyes. '* Tou do not answer," he continued. 
" Tou know that I have money, and you mean to make 
me pay. Very well ; I will give you two thousand louis, 
— forty-eight thousand francs, — a fortune for both of you, 
if you will leave her at liberty." 

** Tou love her very much then/' said the positive. 
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It was Beaosire's torn to laugh ; and bis ironical laogh- 
ter was so frightful, it declared so yividly his love and 
desperation, that the two detectives judged it prudent to 
take some precautions. They drew each a pair of pistols. 

*'Not for a hundred thousand crowns/' said one of 
them, " would we give up this woman. The Cardinal de 
Rohan will pay us five hundred thousand &ancs for her, 
and the queen a million." 

Beausire raised his eyes with an expression which would 
have softened the heart of any other savage beast than an 
agent of police. 

"Come, let us be going," said the positive. ''Ton 
must have here a carriage of some sort ; have it made ready 
for Madame^ — you owe her as much as that." 

'' And as we are good feUows," said the other, " we will 
take no advantage of you. We will arrest you for form's 
sake, but on the road will allow you to escape. Isn't 
that generous, eh 1 " 

" Wherever she goes," replied Beausire, *' 1 will go. I 
will never leave her while this life lasts." 

'' Oh, nor in the other I " added Oliva, frigid with tenor. 

''Well, so much the better," said the positive; ''the 
more prisoners we bring to Monsieur de Crosne, the more 
he laughs." 

A quarter of an hour later, Beausire's carriage set forth 
from his house^ with the two captive lovers and their 
guards. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THB queen's library. 

The effect produced by this capture on Monsieur de Crosne 
may be imagined. He repaired to Versailles in a carriage, 
which was followed by another carefully closed. He 
ordered the two carriages to be driven to Trianon, and 
there he alighted, leaving the closed carriage in charge of 
his clerk. He had previously sent to the queen a request 
that she would meet him there. 

When Monsieur de Crosne was admitted to the pres- 
ence of the queen, she at once inferred from his radiant 
manner that he was the bearer of good news. 

** Madame," said the magistrate, after he had kissed her 
hand, " is there here a room from which you can see all 
that happens in an adjoining room without being seen 
yourself?" 

" There is my library,** replied the queen, " into which 
I can look from the break£ast-room, through openings 
specially designed for that purpose.** 

" Very good, Madame. Be pleased, then, to go with 
me into the breakfast-room, and give orders that my clerk 
may be admitted to the library, with what he brings.*' 

Ten minutes later, the queen with much agitation was 
looking into the library through the secret openings. 
She saw a veiled form enter the library. The clerk 
removed the veil, and the queen uttered a cry of fright. 
It was Oliva, dressed in one of the favorite costumes of 
Marie Antoinette. It was Marie Antoinette herself less 
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the blood of the Cffisara. The queen thon^t she 
looking at henelf in a minor ; she gazed eagerly at the 
apparition. 

'^ What says your Majesty to this resemblance 1 " said 
Monsieur de Grosne, triumphant at the effect he had 
produced. 

** I say — I say — Monsieur — " stammered the queen, 
bewildered. " Ah, Olivier/' she thought^ ^ why are you 
not here 1 " 

" What does your Majesty desire % " 

^Nothing, Monsieur, nothing except that the king 
should be informed — '' 

''And that Monsieur de Proyence should aee this 
woman, — is not that your wish, Madame t" 

'' Oh, thanks, Monsieur de Crosne, thanks I But wlai 
will be done with this woman 1 " 

'' Is it really to this woman that everything which bae 
been done is to be attributed 9 " asked Monsieur de Crosnec 

'' Tou have, doubtless, obtained a clew to the conspiracy I " 

" Very nearly so, Madame." 

'' And Monsieur de Eohan 1 ** 

'' Monsieur de Rohan knows nothing of this at preaeni.*^ 

** Oh,'* said the queen, hiding her face in her hands, 
** that woman yonder. Monsieur, is — I see it now — the 
whole cause of the cardinal's error I " 

*' That may be^ Madame; but if there was error on the 
cardinal's part, there was crime on the part of some other 
person I " 

^ Make a thorough investigation, Monsieur ; you have 
in your hands the honor of the house of France.*^ 

'' And be assured, Madame, that it is in good hands,* 
replied Monsieur de Crosne. 

^' And the prosecution 1 " 

''Is going on. Eveiything is denied; but I shall al 
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tlie proper time bring forward that piece of conyinciiig 
testimony which you have in your libnuy." 

<< And Madame de La Motte ? " 

" She does not know that I have found this girL She 
aocoses Monsieur de Gagliostro of having deceived the 
cardinal almost to the point of destroying his reason." 

** And lilonsieor de Gagliostro 1 " 

** Monsieur de Gagliostro, who has been qaestionedy haa 
promised to come to see me this morning." 

^ He is a dangerous man." 

" He will be a useful man. Stung by a viper like 
Madame de La Motte, he will absorb the venom^ and 
furnish us with a counter-poison.*' 

** Tou hope for revelations from him 1 " 

** I am sure to have them.'' 

** Why do you think so. Monsieur 1 Oh, tell me all that 
can reassure ma'' 

^ These are my reasons, Madame : Madame de La Motte 
lived in the Rue Saint Glaude — ** 

^ I know that 1** said the queen, blushing. 

*^ Tes ; your Majesty did that woman the honor of being 
charitable to her." 

" Has she not repaid me welll Well, she lived in the 
Bne Saint Glaude." 

" And Monsieur de Gagliostro Uved exactly opposite." 

•* And you suppose — " 

" That the secret of either one of these two neighbors 
would be known to the other. But pardon, Madame, it 
is nearly time for me to meet Monsieur de Gagliostro in 
Paris ; and I would not for the world delay receiving his 
explanations." 

** Go, Monsieur, go; and let me again assure you of my 
gratitude." 

''This," she cried, weqping bitterly, whan Monsieur de 
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Crosne had left the room, ** is the beginning of mj justi- 
fication. I shall lead mj triumph on every &oe, but 
that of the only friend to whom I wish to prove mj 
innocence^ that one I shall not seel" 

In the mean time Monsieur de Crosne was hastening to 
Paris, to lus own house where Monsieur de Cagliostro was 
waiting for him. The latter knew all that had happened. 
On the day before, he was on his way to Beausire's honse 
to urge him to leave France, when on the road he saw 
him sitting in the carriage between the two officeiB. 
Oliva was hidden on the back seat 

Beausire saw the count, recognized him, and imme- 
diately the idea occurred to him that this mysterious 
and powerful nobleman might be of use to him. He 
reminded the agents of the proposal they had made to 
allow him to escape; they accepted the one hundred 
louis which he offered them, and let him go notwith- 
standing Oliva's tears. Beausire whispered in the ear 
of his mistress, "Hope; I am going to do something 
to save you." And he ran off in the direction that 
Cagliostro had taken. The latter had no need to seek 
further for Beausire, since Beausire was returning to 
Paris. It would be expedient, however, to wait for 
Beausire, if by chance the latter should send after him. 
Cagliostro therefore waited at a turn in the road for 
about half an hour, when he saw the unhappy lover of 
Oliva approaching^ pale and out of breath. Beausire, on 
seeing that the count's carriage had stopped, uttered a cry 
of joy. 

''What is the matter, my boyl" said the connt, 
helping him to a seat beside him. 

Beausire related his lamentable story^ to which Cagliostro 
listened in silence. 

" She is lost I " said the count 
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*^ How can that be 1 " cried Beaosiie. 

Cagliostio then related to him what he did not know 
before, — the intrigue of the Rue Saint Claude and that of 
Versailles. 

Beausire almost iiunted. ''Save herl save her!" he 
said, falling upon his knees in the carriage, " and I will 
give her to jou if you love her stilL"* 

" My friend/* replied Cagliostro, " you are in error ; I 
never loved Mademoiselle Oliva ; my only object was to 
take her from that life of debaucheiy which you made her 
share." 

''But—'' said Beausire, surprised. 

'' That astonishes youl Know then that I am one of 
the directors of a moral reform societyi whose aim is to 
snatch from vice all who offer any chance of cure. I took 
Oliva away from you to cure her. Ask her if she has ever 
heard from my lips a word of gallantry ; ask her if my ser- 
vices in her behalf have not always been disinterested 1" 

*' All the more reason, Monsieur ; save her ! save her I " 

" I will try ; but this will depend on you, Beausire." 

" Ask of me my life.'* 

''I will not ask so much as that. Return to Paris 
with me, and if you will follow my instructions to the 
letter, perhaps we can save your mistress; this on one 
condition only." 

"What is that. Monsieur I*' 

" I will tell you on our way back to Paris." 

" Oh, I coDsent to it in advance ; oh, to see her again I 
to see her again 1 '* 

** That is just what I intend ; in less than two hours 
you shall see her again.** 

*' And I shaU embrace her 1 ** 

" I think so ; and you will also tell her what I am about 
to say to you." 
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CaglioBtio went hatk to Puis with Beaiuiie. Is two 
hoimi --— it was eveiiiiig; — * ha had OTeitakon the ckme ; 
and in another hour Beaoaire was pniduugnig of the two 
police agents^ for fifty loiua^ the privil^ie of embiadng 
Nicole, and of whispering to her the inatnictiena of the 
count The officers were ehaimed with this paaaionafte 
love. They calcolaled on leoeiYing fifty louis at kaat at 
ovexy second relay. Bat Beansiie did not appear again ; 
the chaise of Cagliostro was rapidly hearing him to Pari% 
where so many important oTents were ahoat to happen. 
So much it was necessary to inform the reader hefoio sec* 
hibiting Monsieur Cagliostro talking hosineaB with Mon- 
aiefir de Crosne. Now we may introduce him to the 
cabinet of the lieatenant of polioe. 
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CHAPTER L. 

CAOLIO0TBO*8 BEVBLATIOKS. 

MoNSiEUB DB Cbobnb knew as much about Ga^ostio as a 
skilful lieutenant of police can know of a man living in 
Fianoe ; he looked i^>on him as a mountebank of noble 
rank. 

This Monsieur de Croane was a man of strong mind, ao* 
quainted with all the resources of his office, well received 
at courty indifferent to favor, never compounding with his 
pride^ — a man not easily influenced. Cagliostro could 
not have offered to hvaOy as to Monsieur de Rohan, louia 
still hot from his furnace ; Cagliostro could not have pre> 
sented to him, as Balsamo had done to Monsieur de Sar- 
tines, the muzzle of a pistoL From him Balsamo had not 
a Lorenza to demand, but to him Cagliostro must give an 
account of himsel£ This was the reason why, instead of 
waiting to be summoned, he had demanded an audience 
of the magistrate. Monsieur de Crosne felt the advantage 
of his position, and was prepared to use it. Cagliostro felt 
the awkwardness of his own, and was trying to get out 
of it 

Monsieur de Crosne expected from Cagliostro revelations 
with regard to the necklace and the practices of Madame 
de La Motte. In that he was at a disadvantage. He 
had, however, the right to question and imprison; in this 
lay his superiority. He received the count like a man 
who feels his importancOi but who does not wish to be 
wanting in poHtenesa^ not even to a charlatan. 
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'' Monsieor/' said the lieutenant of police, ** you hare 
asked an audience of me; I have come from Vetsaillea 
expressly to grant if 

'' Monsieur, I thought you might have some interest in 
questioning me about matters that are taking place ; and 
as a man who knows your merit and the importance of 
your functions, I have come to you." 

''Question youl*' said the magistrate, affecting bot' 
prise ; *' but about what, Monsieur ; and in what 
capacity ] " 

'' Monsieur," replied Cagliostro, frankly, "your attention 
has been much occupied with Madame de La Motte and 
the disappearance of the necklace." 

*^ Can it be that you have found it f " asked Monsieur 
de Crosne, in an almost bantering tone. 

** No," said the count, gravely. " But if I have not 
found the necklace, I at least know that Madame de La 
Motte lived in the Rue Saint Claude." 

''In the house opposite yours, Monsieur; I know it 
also," said the magistrate. 

"Then, Monsieur, you know what Madame de La 
Motte has been doing-* Let us say no more about 
it." 

" On the contrary," said Monsieur de Croene, with an 
indifferent air, "let us talk about it." 

" Oh, there was nothing of importance in that, except in 
regard to little Oliva," said Cagliostro; "but since you 
know all about Madame de La Motte, I have nothing new 
to tell you." 

At the name of Oliva, Monsieur de Crosne started. 
" What did you say of Oliva ) " he asked. " Who is this 
Oliva 1 " 

" You do not know t Ah, Monsieur, that is a curioua 
thing, about which I am surprised that I have to infonn 
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you. Imagine to yourself a veiy pretty girl, blae eyes, 
and face of the most perfect oval, — you see, a sort 
of beauty which reminds one of her Majesty the 
queen." 

" Ah, ah I " said Monsieur de Crosne. " Well ? " 

'' Well, this girl was living a bad life which it gave me 
pain to see; she was formerly in the service of an old 
friend of mine, Monsieur de Tavemey — 

" The baron who died the other day.' 

" Precisely, yes ; the one who is dead. She had, besides, 
been in the service of a man of science, whom you do 
not know, Monsieur le Lieutenant of Police, and who -* 
But I am repeating, and I see that I am wearying you.'* 

<< Monsieur, please go on, I beg. This Oliva, you were 
saying — " 

" Was leading a bad life, as I have had the honor of 
teUing you, with her lover, one of your most ordinary ras- 
cals, whom probably you do not know — " 

" A certain Beausire, perhaps 1 " said the magistrate, 
happy to appear well-informed. 

'' Ah, you know him ; that is surprising," said Caglios- 
tro, with admiration. " Well, one day when this Beausire 
had beaten her, and robbed her of more than was usual, 
she came to me for protection, and I good-naturedly 
allowed her to occupy some comer in one of my 
h6tels — " 

" She was living in your house 1 " cried the magistrate, 
surprised. ** Oh, that was the reason my agents could not 
6nd her." 

** What ! was this little girl sought for f Has she com- 
mitted some crime of which I am ignorant t " 

" No, Monsieur, no ; go on, I entreat you." 

** Oh, I have finished. I lodged her at my house, — 
that is all" 
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** No, no, no I Monneor le Comte, tliat is not aD, 
you seemed just now to associate OUva's name with that of 
Madame de La Motta** 

''Ah, on accoont of their heing neighhon^** and 
Cagliostio. 

** Yon interest me veiy mncfa, Monsienr, — mora than 
yon can imagine ; for this Oliva whom yon claim to hsve 
lodged in yonr hoose, I fonnd in the eoontxy." 

*' You found her I " 

^ With Monsieor de Beaosire — " 

*" Well, now, I suspected that,** cried CagUoRtia <" She 
was with Beansire 1 Ah, yeiy well, very well I Am«tvfg 
must be made to Madame de La Motte.** 

^ What 1 — what do you mean t ** replied Monsieur de 
Crosne. 

^ I say, Monsieur, that having for a moment su^Mcted 
Madame de La Motte, I will make her full and complete 
repaiation.'' 

'' Suspected her t — ofwhatt** 

''Good God I can you listen patiently to all this goenpl 
Well, then, I will tell you that just when I helieyed thia 
Oliva to be reclaimed, some one earned her away ftam 



n 



^Carried her away 1 — from your house t * 

" From my house.'* 

« That is strange ! *• 

** And I oould hare sworn that it was Madame de La 
Motte.** 

Monsieur de Crosne drew near to Cagliostro, and said, 
** Come, tell me this exactly, if you please ! " 

" Oh, Monsieur, now that you have found Oliya witli 
Beausire, nothing can induce me to think of Madame de 
La Motte, her attentions, or her coireqwudence.* 

" Were Madame de La Motte and Oliya acquainted 1 ** 
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" Intimately ; and Madame de La Motte found a way to 
take Oliva out with her every night." 

<< Eveiy night I Aie you sure of that 1 " 

" As sure as a man can be of anything he has seen or 
heard." 

** Ohy Monsieur, you are telling me things for which I 
would pay at the rate of a thousand francs a word I Are 
you the friend of Monsieur de Bohan i " 

" I believe so." 

*' Then you must know how much that element of in* 
trigue, called Madame de La Motte, enters into his scan- 
dalous affair. Or perhaps you know the consequences of 
those promenades of Oliva and Madame de La Motte 1 " 

'' Monsieur, there are things of which the prudent 
man should always be ignorant," replied CagliostrOi 
sententiously. 

** Have you proofs that Madame de La Motte had cor- 
responded with Oliva 1 " 

« A hundred." 

" What are they ] " 

" Notes ixom Madame de La Motte which she shot into 
Oliva's room with a cross-bow. Some of these notes, rolled 
round pieces of lead, fell into the street ; my servants and 
myself picked up several." 

** Monsieur, would you deliver them up to the officers 
of the law ] " 

" Oh, Monsieur, they are of so innocent a nature that I 
should have no scruples in doing so.'' 

'* And the proofs of their connivance, of their 
meetings t " 

" A thousand." 

** I ask for only one.** 

'^ The strongest. It appears that Madame de La Motte 
had obtained the means of entering my house to see Oliva ; 

VOL. n. — 36 
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for I saw her theie myself the yeiy day when the young 
woman disappeared." 

^'Ah! and why did she go^ since Oliva had dis^ 
appeared ) " 

** I could not understand that at fiist myself. I bad 
seen Madame de La Motte alight from a post^haise which 
was waiting in the Rue du Boi-Dorl My servants had 
seen the carriage standing there for a long time, and I 
supposed that Madame de La Motte wished to attach Oliva 
to herself 

^' And you allowed her to do it 1 " 

" Why not 1 Madame de La Motte is a charitable lady ; 
she is received at court" 

<< Mademoiselle Oliva was living in your house f ** said 
Monsieur de Crosne, meditating profoundly ; ** and Made- 
moiselle Oliva and Madame de La Motte were acquainted, 
visited each other, went out together 1 " 

" Yes, Monsieur.** 

** Ah, Madame de La Motte was seen in your hooae the 
day that Oliva was carried off) " 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

''And you thought that the countess wished to attach 
this girl to herself t ** 

" What else could I think 1 " 

" What did Madame de La Motte say when she did not 
find Oliva at your house t " 

'' She seemed to be confused." 

«< Do you think Beausire carried her off f " 

** I think so only because you told me that he did cany 
her off; otherwise, I should suspect nothing. Who could 
have told the man where Oliva was f " 

" OUva herself." 

" I do not think so, for she might have gone to him 
without sending for him to take her away ; and he could 
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not baye got into the house if Madame de La Motte had 
not sent him a key." 

''She had a key r' 

** That cannot be doubted." 

** On what day was she canied off 1 " said Monsieur de 
Crosna 

'* Oh, Monsieur, in regard to that I cannot be mistaken ; 
it was the night before Saint Louis' Day." 

** That is it i " cried the lieutenant of police, — " that 
is it ! Monsieur, you have just rendered a signal service 
to the State. Can I rely on your delivering up these 
proofs of which you speak f 

" I am ready. Monsieur, to submit to the demands of 
justice in all things." 

** Well, Monsieur, I shall remind you of your promise. 
I hope to have the honor of seeing you again," and 
he dismissed Cagliostro, who said to himself as he was 
retiring, — 

''Ah, Countess, viper! you wished to accuse me I I 
think that you have bitten on a file ; look out for your 
teeth 1 " 
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CHAPTER U. 

examinations. 

While Monsieur de Crosne was holding his interview 
with Cagliostro, Monsieur de Breteuil presented himself 
at the Bastille to interrogate Monsieur de Rohan, on be- 
half of the king. Monsieur de Rohan refused to reply ; 
and when the baron insisted, he said that the matter now 
was in the hands of the parliament and the judges, and he 
would leave it there. 

Monsieur de Breteuil, withdrawing &om this attempt 
without having obtained any satisfieustion, sought and ob* 
tained an interview with Madame de La Motte. He 
explained to her, briefly, the dangers of her situation. 
She replied that she had proofs of her innocence which 
she would furnish on the proper occasion ; that she would 
answer nothing except in presence of the cardinal, and 
after she should be informed what charges he allowed to 
weigh against her. 

Monsieur de Breteuil then told her that the cardinal 
held her responsible for everything. 

" Everything 1 " said Jeanne, — " even the theft 1 " 

" Even the theft." 

''Please say to Monsieur le Cardinal," said Jeanne, 
coolly, "that I advise him not to persist in so bad a 
method of defence." 

Monsieur de Breteuil was not satisfied. He promised 
eyerythiug to Madame de La Motte if she would clearly 
accuse some one. ''Take care I'' he said; "in saying 
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nothing^ yon accuse the queen. If you persist in that you 
will be found guilty of treason. That means disgrace^ -— 
perhaps the halter." 

''I do not accuse the queen/' Jeanne replied; ''but 
why do they accuse me!" 

"Accuse some onel" insisted Breteuil; '^it is youz 
only way to save yoursell" 

But Jeanne kept silent; and that first interview be* 
tween her and the keeper of the seals was without 
result 

Meantime the rumor got abroad that proofs had come 
to light ; that the diamonds had been sold in England ; 
and that Monsieur de Villette had been arrested there. 

The first assault which Jeanne had to sustain was of an 
alarming character. Confronted with Reteau, whom she 
believed to be her ally unto death, she with terror heard 
him humbly acknowledge that he was a forger ; that he 
had forged both the jeweller's receipt and the queen's letter. 
Being asked with what motives he had committed these 
crimes, he replied that he had been instigated to them by 
Madame de La Motte. 

Jeanne furiously denied Reteau's testimony. She de- 
clared that she had never seen him. Then she received 
two severe shocks ; she was crushed by the evidence of 
two witnesses. One of these was the driver of the car- 
riage in which she had made her nocturnal expedition on 
the night and at the hour stated by Reteau; and the 
other was one of Cagliostro's servants, who affirmed that 
on a certain evening he had seen Monsieur Reteau de 
Villette seated in a post-chaisoi from which Madame de 
La Motte had just alighted. 

Thereupon Jeanne violently attacked Gagliostro, who, 
she declared, had worked upon the Cardinal de Rohan's 
Blind with his incantations and sorceriea^ and had thus 
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inspiTod him with eutpdbh idecu agtutut the ro>jfal 
Majesty. 

That was the fiist link in the accusation of adnlterj. 

Monsiear de Bohan defended himself and Caglioatio at 
the same time. He was so ohstinate in his denial that 
Jeanne, in desperation^ at length openly chaiged the car- 
dinal with a mad passion for the queen. 

Cagliostio demanded that he too should he impzisoned^ 
that he might prove his innocence to all the woild. His 
xequest was granted. 

Accusers and judges hecame more interested^^— as 
always happens on the first appearance of truth, — and 
public opinion immediately ranged itself with the caidinal 
and Cagliostro against the queen. 

The unfortunate princess, to make clear her determina- 
tion to prosecute the suit, secured the publication of the 
reports made to the king in regard to her nocturnal walks, 
and summoned Monsieur de Crosne to tell all he knew. 

This blow, skilfully calculated, fell upon Jeanne with 
crushing force. She denied that there had been any noc- 
turnal walks by her connivance, or to her knowledge. 
She declared false the certified reports that she had been 
seen in the park in company with the queen or with the 
cardinal. 

At this stage in the proceedings, when Jeanne was 
loudly protesting that she had never been in the Ver- 
sailles park at night, and that she had never been cogni- 
zant of any private relation between the queen and the 
cardinal, — at that moment Oliva appeared, a living wit- 
ness who changed public opinion and destroyed the edi- 
fice of lies erected by the countess. 

Oliva's appearance was a terrible blow to the cardinal. 
He perceived at last that he had been tricked in the meet 
infamous manner. That man, full of delicacy and noUe 
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passion, had been betrayed by an adventuress and a 
woman of the town into an attack on the qaeen,-*a 
woman whom he loved, and who was altogether innocent 1 
When he saw Oliva, that queen of the cross-roads, and 
recalled the rose, the clasped hands, the Baths of Apollo, 
he turned pale, and would have poured out his blood at 
the feet of Marie Antoinette had he seen her at that 
moment. 

But the cardinal could not admit Oliva's identity with- 
out acknowledging that he was in love with the actual 
queen. The avowal of his error would be an accusation, 
a stain. He therefore remained silent, and allowed Jeanne 
to deny everything. 

Efforts being renewed to induce Jeanne to give some 
explanation, she coolly replied, " The best way of prov- 
ing that the queen did not walk by night in the park 
is to exhibit a woman who resembles the queen, and who 
pretends that she was in the park. You exhibit her ; it 
is very fine.** 

This infamous insinuation met with succes£f, and once 
more hid the truth. But when Oliva, with innocent anx- 
iety, gave all the details and all the proofs, omitting 
nothing, she obtained a more ready belief than had the 
countess. 

Jeanne then resorted to a desperate expedient, — she 
confessed that she had conducted the cardinal to Yer- 
saiUes; she declared that he had insisted on seeing the queen 
that he might give her assurance of his respectful devotion. 
She declared further that those walks in the park were 
taken with the knowledge of the queen, who, concealed in 
the shrubbery, listened with stifled laughter to the passion- 
ate words of the amorous Monsieur de Rohan. 

The queen was helpless against this last accusation, for 
she could not prove it to be false; because Jeanne, 



driven to extremitiee, dedaied that die woold pabliah all 
the loTO-lettara written to the qaeea 1^ the l*n^^n»l, mad 
beeanse in fiict aha had those letteo, bmning wiih mad 
paaaioiL And Hadenuriaelle Oliva oonid not {nore that 
anj ona was, or was not, listening behind the ahmb- 
bet;. In short there were too manj peraons iBtvreated 
in taldog theoe liea for poatns tmtha. The qoaen waa 
halplMB. 
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CHAPTEE HI. 

THB LAST HOPE LOST. 

After examinations without nnmber, in which the cardi- 
nal had maintained his calm and courteous demeanor 
even toward Jeanne, and Jeanne had conducted herself 
boisterously, the opinion of the public, and of the judges 
especially, became at last fixed 

Ko new incidents could be adduced ; reyelations were 
exhausted. Jeanne perceived that she had produced no 
favoiable effect on the minds of her judges. She there- 
fore, in the retirement of her prison-cell, once more ex- 
amined her resources. 

By all those who were in the train of Monsieur de 
Breteuil, Jeanne was urged to spare the queen, but to 
accuse the cardinal without mercy. From those who were 
connected with the cardinal — a powerful family, judges 
fovoring the cause of the people, the clergy fruitful in 
resources — came the advice to tell all the truth, to un« 
mask the intrigues of the courts and to stimulate the 
commotion to such a point that all crowned heads should 
take alarm. 

This party seemed sure of victory. The popular en- 
thusiasm was in favor of the cardinal Men admired 
his patience, and women his discretion. Men were 
angry that he should have been so basely deceived; 
women were slow to believe that he had been deceived. 
To veiy many Oliva had no real existence^ or if she 
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existed she had been invented hj the qneen for the 
occasion. 

Jeanne tbongbt it all orer. Her lawj'ets abandoDed 
her; the judges made no secrat of tbeii aversion; tb« 
Rohan partj vigorouslf assailed her ; in pablic opinion 
she was scorned. She resolved on a last blow, wtiicb 
should make the judges anxinos, fiighten the caidinal's 
friends, and arouse anew the popular feeling against the 
queen. Her plan was to make it appear that she had 
been anxious throughout to shield the queen, but that she 
must reveal everything if driven too hard ; that as to the 
cardinal, she bad only imitated his reserve, but that if be 
should speak out, she would follow his example, and they 
would prove theii innocence. 

In pursuance of this plan Jeanne wrote the following 
letter to the queen :— 

Madame, — Notwithstanding all that is painful in my posi- 
tion, I have not complained. All the expedients employed to 
extort a confession from me have only strengthened my reeoln- 
tion not to coiapromiie my sovereign. 

Nevertheless, though persoaded that my eotulaita/ and my 
diicretion entitle me to relief from my present embarrassmen^ 
I confess that the efforts made by the cardinal's family make 
me fear that I shall become their victim. 

A long imprisoDment, endless examinatjons, disgrace, and 
despair at finding myself accused of a crime of which I am 
innocent hAve enfeebled my courage, and I fear that mj 
constancy will yield to so many blows dealt at the same 

By a single word Uadame can put sn end to this miserable 
affair, through the mediation of Uondenr de Breteoil, who can 
give to it, in the eyes of the niinut«r (the king), the appear- 
ance which his intelligence will Biiggert to bim, without eom- 
promising Madame in any way. It is the fear of being compelled 
to rtveal all which necessitates the step I am now taking ; and 
I am persuaded that Madame will consider the motives which 
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have urged me to it, and that she will give oxders for deliver- 
ing me from my painful situation. 

I am, with profound respect, Madame's very humble and 
obedient servant, — 

COMTEBSB DB VaLOIS DB La MoTTB. 

Either this letter would be delivered to the queen, and 
would alarm her to such a degree that she would conclude 
to end the struggle by setting Jeanne at liberty, or — 
which was more probable — it would be delivered to the 
governor of the prison, and by him to the judges. Jeanne 
had, in short, so expressed herself that the letter, fall 
where it might, would deposit a leaven of hatred, distrust, 
and irreverence toward the queen. 

Jeanne wrote at the same time a letter to the cardinal, 
as follows : — 

MoNBEiONEUR, — I cannot conceive why you so obstinately 
persist in silence. It seems to me that you should place unre- 
served confidence in our judges ; our condition would be the 
better for it. As to myself^ I am resolved to remain silent until 
you will support my word. But why do you not speak? Ex- 
plain all the circunifltances of this mysterious affair, and I 
swear that I will confirm all that you say. Consider, Monsieur 
le Cardinal, that if I speak first, and you disavow what I say« 
I am lost. I shall not escape her vengeance who wishes to sac- 
rifice US both. 

But you have nothing like that to fear from me ; you know 
my devotion. If she proves to be implacable, your cause will 
always be my own ; I would sacrifice everything to shield you 
firom her hatred. 

P. S. I have written to ^ a letter which will, I hope, per- 
suade her, if not to speak the truth, at least not to crush us, — 
who have no crime with which to reproach ourselves, except 
our error, or our silence. 

This artful letter was delivered to the cardinal during 
their last examination in the great parlor of the Bastille. 
It was observed that the cardinal turned red, and then 
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pale, sbuddering at such audacity. He went oat to reooyer 
his breath. 

At the same time the countess handed the letter which 
she had written to the queen to the Abbe Lekel almoner 
of the Bastille, who had accompanied the MirdiTif^] to the 
parlor and was devoted to his interests. 

The almoner refused to take the letter 

*' Welly then," said Jeanne, resorting to intimidation, 
** say to the cardinal that I have still one recourse lofi^ — 
that of publishing the letters which he wrote to the queen. 
I shall be sorry to do so, but for our common advantage 
I will do it." 

The almoner still refused. 

" Take notice,** said Jeanne, ** that you reduce me to the 
necessity of making use of Monsieur de Rohan's letters.** 

"Very well/' replied the abb6, "make use of them, 
Madame." 

" But," replied Jeanne, trembling with anger, " these 
proofs of a secret correspondence with her Majesty will 
cause the cardinal's head to fall on the scaffold!" 

At that moment the door was opened, and the cardinal, 
superb in his wrath, appeared on the threshold. " Ton 
may cause the head of a Rohan to &11 on the scaffold, 
Madame," he said ; " it will not be the first time the Ba»- 
tille has witnessed that spectacle. But if that is to be, I 
declare to you that I shall not reproach the scaffold on 
which my head shall roll, provided I may see that on 
which you will be branded as a thief and a forger. Gainer 
Abb^, come 1 " 

The cardinal turned his back to Jeanne, and going oat 
with the almoner, left to the companionship of rage and 
despair that miserable creature who could make no move- 
ment without sinking deeper into that deadly slough in 
which she was soon to be covered out of sight 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THE BAPTISM OF LITTLE BEAUSIBB. 

Madame be La Motte had failed in all her calculations ; 
Cagliostro had failed in none of his. On his imprisonment 
he perceived that he had at last a pretext for open war on 
that monarchy which for so many years he had sought to 
undermine. He then got ready the material for that fa- 
mous letter from London which appeared about a month 
later, and was the first blow on the walls of the old Bas- 
tille, the firRt hostile act of the EevolutioUy the first shock 
preceding that of July 14, 1789. 

In that letter Cagliostro said : " I am asked if I shall 
ever return to France. Assuredly I shall — when the Bcu- 
tiUe shall have become a public promenade, God speed the 
day!" 

Oliva meanwhile allowed not a word to escape her lips 
which might compromise her protector. What she said 
was injurious to Madame de La Motte alone ; she openly 
and clearly set forth her innocent participation in a hoax 
intended, she said; for a gentleman whose name was 
Louis. 

While the captives were in prison Oliva had not seen 
her dear Beausire ; but she had not been altogether aban- 
doned by him, as will be seen. She had the memorial of 
her lover for which Dido longed when she said, ^* Ah, 
if I might only have a little Ascanius playing on my 
knees I " 
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In the month of May, 1786, a man was waiting on the 
steps of the poich of Saint Paul's Ghuzch. He appeared 
to be agitated, and was looking steadily toward the Bas- 
tille. One of Cagliostro's German servants came and stood 
beside him. This man tried to check Beausire's wild im- 
patience, saying to him, in a low tone, ** Wait, wait ; they 
will oome." 

** Ah," said Beaosire, ** it is you ! " 

As Beausire, still not satisfied with ** They will come,** 
continued to gesticulate beyond all reason, the German 
whispered to him, "You will attract the police. My 
master promised you news; I am here to give it to 
you." 

" Give it 1 give it^ my friend ! *' 

" Lower. The mother and child are doing welL" 

" Oh ! oh ! " cried Beausire, in an indescribable tE8i»> 
port of joy. " She is delivered I She is safe 1 *' 

*' Yes, Monsieur ; but I beg you, let us go aside." 

"Isitagirll" 

" No, Monsieur, a boy.** 

''So much the better. Oh, my friend, how bappj 
I ami how happy 1 ami My hearty thanks to yonr 
master. Tell him that my life^ — all that 1 have is 
But why did you say, 'They will comeM Who 
come 1 " 

" The physician of the Bastille and the nurse." 

" They are coming here 1 — and for what 1 ** 

" To have the child baptized." 

« I am to see my child 1 " cried Beausire, jumping 
about. "Do you say that I shall see Oliva's sont — 
here, immediately)" 

" Here, immediately ; but be calm, I beg I Patience ! " 

Beausire drew nearer to the German. " Is she comfort* 
able 1 " he asked, clasping his hands. 
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^ Yeiy comfortable," replied the other. " Oh, here is a 
earriage coming ! " 

« Yes, yes 1 " 

"It stops — " 

" There is something white — lace — ** 

" The child's mantle." 

'' My God ! " and Beansire was obliged to support him- 
self against one of the pillars as he saw alighting from the 
carriage the nurse, the physician, and one of the Bastille 
turnkeys. After they had entered, Beausire followed 
them. The priest, recognizing the nurse and the physi- 
cian, who had come to him on several occasions like this, 
greeted them with a bow and a smile. Beausire bowed 
and smiled with the priest 

The door of the sacristy was then closed, and the priest 
began to write the words of registration. When he asked 
the name of the child, the physician said, '' It is a boy, 
and that is all I know about it." 

Four bursts of laughter accented these words, which 
seemed to Beausire not very respectful 

'* He must have some kind of a name, if only the name 
of a saint," said the priest 

" Tes ; the young lady wishes him to be called 
Toussaint" 

" There they are then, all of them," replied the priest, 
with an hilarious burst of laughter at his pun. 

Beausire began to lose patience, but the Qerman re- 
strained him. 

" Well," said the priest, " with such a name as that, 
with all the saints for his patrons, we can get along with- 
out a &theT. Let us write : To-day is presented a male 
child, bom yesterday at the Bastille, son of Nicole Oliva 
Legay and — father unknown." 

Beausire darted to the priest* s side, and seizing him by 
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the wzist, cried out, " ToaaBaint has a &ther aa well aa a 
mother; he has a tender father, who will not deny hk 
own offspring. Write, 1 pray you, that Tonasaint^ bom 
yesterday of Mademoiselle Nicole Oliya L^gay, is the son 
of Jean Baptiste Toussaint de Beaosirey here present ! " 

The astonishment caused by these words may readOj 
be conceived. The pen fell from the hands of the priest^ 
and the child almost fell from the arms of the nmsa. 
Beausire received it in his own, covered it with eager 
kisses, and dropped on its brow the baptism of patftrnal 
tears. 

The spectators, accustomed though they were to dra- 
matic scenes, were much affected, — except the priest^ who 
maintained his composure, and even expressed doubta as 
to the statements made by Beausireu Beausire placed on 
the font three louis d'or, which were more effective than 
his tears in establishing his good fiuth and the fskct of his 
paternity. The priest bowed, and pocketed the money, 
and requested Beausire to write in the registiy his dei^ 
ration that he was the child's father. 

" I! ** cried Beausire, " why, I would write it with my 
blood I " and he seized the pen with joyous eagemee& 

** Take care 1 " said the turnkey Guyon ; '* it ia danger* 
ous to write in public registers ! " 

<' Thanks for your advice, friend!'* said Beausire, 
proudly; "but to deny the son of my wife — " 

'* Your wife f " cried the physician. 

" Legitimate 1 ** cried the priest. 

'' May God restore her to liberty,'' said Beausire, trem- 
bling with joy, " and the next day Nicole Legay will take 
the name of De Beausire." 

" Meantime you are running a risk I " said Gnyon. ** I 
think they are looking for you." 

All agreed, howevex^ not to betray him. 
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Beansiie wrote his declaration in verboee and magnilo* 
qaent terms^ as if natiating an exploit of which he was 
proud. Then, having read anew the completed certificate, 
he emhraced his son, slipped ten loois under his mantle, 
suspended from his neck a ring designed for the mother, 
and proud as Xenophon on his retreat, he opened the 
door of the sacristrj, and marched forth without any pre- 
caution of concealment. 

The witnesses of the baptism also withdrew and re- 
gained their carriage, still astonished by the adventure. 
Beausire stood looking after them, sent several kisses to 
his son, and when the carriage had disappeared, retreated 
to an asylum known only to himself, Gagliostro, and 
Monsieur de Crosne, — that is to say, Monsieur de Crosne 
ftdfilled a promise he had made to Gagliostro, and left 
Beausire undisturbed. 

When the child was taken back to the Bastille, and the 
nurse bad informed Oliva of these surprising adventures^ 
the latter, putting Beausire's ring on her thickest finger, 
began to weep, and said, '^I will at least be a good 
mother I *' 
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CHAPTEK UV. 

THB STOOL OF INTEBBOGATION. 

The day at last arrived when the judgment of the ooaTt 
of parliament was to be invoked by the concluding speech 
of the proeurewr^general. 

The bearing of the accused was as before : Oliva was 
frank and timid ; Cagliostro, calm and superior ; YiUettOy 
downcast and in tears ; Jeanne, insolent^ threatening, and 
venomous; the cardinal, unaffected, meditative, absent- 
minded. 

In the public mind the question still was, which of the 
two accused persons had stolen the necklace 1 This queo* 
tion involved another : Had the queen just reason for her 
accusation of the cardinal) and this was, politically, a 
question of importance. Had Monsieur de Eohan believed 
that he had the right to speak to the queen as he had 
spoken to her ; to act in her name as he had acted 1 Had 
he been, in fietct, a secret agent of Marie Antoinette,-* an 
agent repudiated as soon as the afiair made a noise 1 

In a word, had the cardinal acted in good faith, as a 
confidant of the queen 1 If he had acted in good faith, 
the queen must have been implicated in those intixnacies 
which she had denied, and which Madame de La Motte 
had insinuated to have existed. 

The procureur^genercU began his speech. He was the 
organ of the court, and spoke in the name of outraged 
royal dignity. He demanded that YiUette should be con- 
demned to the galleys ; that Jeanne de La Motte should 
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be biandedi sconrgedy and condemned to perpetual impris- 
onment; that Cagliostro and Oliva shoold be dismissed 
from the case ; and that the cardinal should be compelled 
to acknowledge himself guilty of language offensive to 
royal Majesty, and then should be banished from the 
presence of the king and queen, and depriyed of his offices 
and dignities. 

This demand divided the parliament, and terrified the 
accused. The royal will had been so strongly expressed 
that had the demand been uttered twenty-five years 
earlier, though then already parliament had begun to vin- 
dicate its prerogative, the idea of the infallibility of the 
throne would have prevailed. But fourteen counsellors, 
only, adopted in fuU the conclusions of the procureur' 
general, and there was a division in the assembly. 

The last examination of the accused was then entered 
upon, — a formality almost useless under existing circum- 
stances. The custom was that the accused should appear 
before the judges on a small wooden seat, dishonored by 
the contact of those who had passed from it to the scaf- 
fold. The forger Yillette occupied it first, who begged for 
pardon with prayers and tears. No one took any interest 
in bim ; he was, and appeared to be, only a rascal of the 
common sort. Dismissed by the court, he went weeping 
to his prison-celL 

Then came Madame de La Motte, who made a strong 
impression on the assembly. She had been already ex- 
posed to the first of the insults to which she was to be 
subjected ; she had been compelled to ascend by the small 
stairway, like a common criminal The heat and noise 
and general movement troubled her at first, and her eyes 
were unsteady. Then the officer who had her in charge 
led her quickly to the stool placed at the centre of the 
half-circle, which bore some resemblance to the block on a 
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scaffold. On seeing that she was expected to occnpy that 
degrading seat, Jeanne de La Motte, who proudly called 
heiaelf Valois, and as she thought controlled the fortunes 
of a queen of France, turned pale^ and cast angry glanoea 
ahout her, as if to intimidate the judges who would per- 
mit that outrage. Seeing however no indication of sym* 
pathy on the fiw^es around her, she placed herself, almost 
fiunting, on the stool of interrogation. 

In the examination that followed, Jeanne still pur- 
sued her method of vague insinuation against the queen* 
Of her own innocence she spoke more decidedly ; and she 
managed to draw from the examining judge an inquiry ae 
to the letters which were said to have been interchanged 
between the queen and the cardinal 

Jeanne, in reply, declared that she was unwilling to say 
anything which might compromise the queen, and that no 
one could answer on that subject better than the cardinal 
himselfl ** Ask him," she said, '' to produce those letterSy 
or copies of them ; read them, and satisfy your curioaity. 
As to myself, I cannot afi&rm whether thoae letters were 
written by the queen and by the cardinal. They seem to 
me, on the one hand, too free and fiuniliar to have been 
written by a sovereign to a subject, and on the other hand 
too irreverent to have been written by a subject to a 
queen." 

The deep, significant silence which followed this attack 
might have warned Jeanne that she had succeeded only in 
arousing horror in the minds of her enemies, tenor in the 
minds of her partisans, and incredulity in the minds of her 
impartial judges. 8he left the stool of interrogation with 
the pleasing hope that the cardinal too must sit on it. 
That revenge would almost have satisfied her. But on 
turning back for a last look at the degrading seat which 
she was forcing a Eohan to occupy, she saw that it had 
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been lemoved and that an arm-chair stood in its place. She 
uttered a cry of rage, and hastened from the hall in fren- 
zied excitement 

The cardinal arrived in his carriage, attended by the 
governor of the Bastille. On his entrance he was greeted 
by a murmur of respect and sympathy. He was pale, and 
somewhat agitated. He manifested in his demeanor that 
respect and condescension due to judges from an accused 
person who accepts and invokes their jurisdiction. When 
he began to speak, his trembling utterance, broken by 
sighs, and his humble bearing moved his audience to sym- 
pathy. Ho spoke slowly, offered excuses rather than 
proofs, supplications rather than arguments, and at length 
stopping shorty— he the man of eloquent speech! — by 
that paralysis of mind and courage produced more ef- 
fect than all the advocates with all their aiguments had 
produced. 

After the cardinal, came Oliva. The most ardent haters 
of the monarchy were shocked on seeing the living copy 
of Marie Antoinette queen of France sitting on the stool 
of thieves and forgers. 

Then came Cagliostro, the least guilty of alL He was 
not asked to sit, though the arm-chair remained by the 
side of the stool. The court feared to question him, and 
he was speedily dismissed. 

The court then announced that the trial was at an end, 
and their deliberations would begin immediately. The 
crowd slowly withdrew along the streets and the quays, 
intending to return soon to hear the judgment, which all 
agreed could not be long delayed. 
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CHAPTEE LV. 

A WAT or SBOAPK. 



Whilb the cardinal, on tb« temces of the Bastille, dw- 
cnssed with Caglioetro the probable lesnlt of tbeir defence ; 
while Oliva, is her cell, caieHsed her child ; and Retesn, in 
his, tbooght of tbe crawna pTomised by MoDsiear de 
Croene, — Jeaime, having retired to tbe room of the 
keepet's wife, Madame Hubert, endeavored to soothe hsr 
^tatioD by noise and action. 

Thia room, high and large like a ball, was lighted b; a 
large window looking toward tbe quay and covered hj 
an iioD grating. Here Madame de La Motte spent the 
days of her imprieoament in company with Uadame 
Hubert, her son, and her basband. She had won their 
sympathy ; abe had managed to peranade them that the 
queen was very gnilty. A day was to come when in that 
same hall another keeper, pitying the misfortunea of so- 
other prisoner, would believe her innocent hecanoe ao 
gentle and so kind, — and that prisoner would be tbe 

Madame de La Motte, then, was proposing to foiget, in 
the society of her friends, tbe tronblea which assailed her, 
and repay them by her gay humor for the kindness they 
had shown bei. But she found them anxious and em- 
banassed. Alarmed by this she sought to elicit an ex- 
plftUAtion from Madame Hubert ; but she and those with 
her were nonoommittaL 
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Jeanne perceived, in a corner by the fireplaoe, an abU 
who was an occasional guest of the house. He had 
been secretary of the preceptor of Monsieur le Comte de 
Provence. He was a man of simple manners, though 
somewhat cynicaL After a long-continued absence firom 
Madame Hubert's house, he had become a frequent visitor 
there since the arrival of Madame de La Motte. 

** I am sure," said Jeanne, " that they are talking more 
freely up yonder than we are talking here.'* 

These words were greeted with a feeble murmur of 
assent. 

''Up yonder 1'' said the abb^, feigning ignorance, 
''where, Madame la Comtessef" 

" In the hall where my judges are in consultation.** 

" Oh, yes, yes,'* said the abb^. And again there was 
silence. 

" I think," Jeanne resumed, " that my course to-day 
produced a good effect. Do you not think it did 1 " 

" Why, yes, Madame," timidly replied the keeper; and 
he rose as if to go out 

"What is your opinion f asked Jeanne, turning to the 
abb^. " Does not the affair look well for me I They have 
brought forward no evidence.'* 

" It is true, Madame/' said the abbtf, " you have much 
to hope ; and yet suppose that the king — " 

« Well, the king ; what will he do 1 " 

" Eh, Madame I the king cannot consent to be found in 
the wrong.'* 

" He must then have Monsieur de Bohan condemned, 
and that is impossible." 

'* That indeed is improbable." 

" But in this cause," Jeanne hastened to say, " the car- 
dinal and I are in the same situation*" 

"Not at aUi" replied the abbd; "you are mistakcDi 
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Madame. One of the aconsed will be abaolTedy— bat 
only one. A culprit is necessary to the king; otherwiae 
what will become of the queen I" 

'' It is true/' said Jeanne, in a dull tone. ** The Idog 
needs a culprit ; well, Monsieur de Bohan will serve the 
purpose as well as I." 

A silence ensued, alarming to the countess. The abb6 
was the first to speak. " Madame," he said, '^ the king 
does not bear malice, and when his first anger is satisfied 
he will forget all that has happened." 

''But what do you call a satisfied anger f asked 
Jeanne, ironically. 

" A condemnation — any — would be a satis&ction.'* 

" Any, Monsieur I " cried Jeanne, ** that is a fearful 
word. Anyl why that means every I'' 

" Oh, I speak only of seclusion in a conventi*' replied 
the abb^, coldly. ** That is the idea, according to 
rumor, which the king is likely to adopt in reference 
to you." 

Jeanne looked at him with terror, which soon gave 
place to furious excitement. 

''Seclusion in a convent !" she exclaimed. "That ia 
to say, a lingering death which shall appear to be an act 
of clemency I Tortures of hunger, of cold, of penances 1 
No ; enough of punishment, enough of shame, enough of 
suffering for the innocent, while the guilty one ia power 
fnl, free, honored I Death, rather, at once ; but the death 
I choose to punish myself with for having been bom into 
this infamous world I '' 

Uttering these wonls Jeanne rushed to the sideboard to 
seize a knife. The keeper, Madame Hubert, and the abb^ 
threw themselves upon her, and preyented her reaching it. 
She then, with cries too violent to be natural, rushed into 
an a4joining cabinet, seized an enormous porcelain vaser 
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and struck her head with it repeatedly. The yase was 
shattered, and Jeanne's face was coyered with blood. 
Thej got her into a chair, and bathed her with perfomed 
waters and vinegar. She had fednted, after fiightfol 
conyulsionfl. 

When she came to herself the abb^ thought she was 
sufbcating. "See," he said, "that grating intercepts 
light and air. Can we not give the poor woman a chance 
to breathe I " 

Madame Hubert, forgetting eyeiything^ ran to a closet 
in the chimney, and took out a key with which she 
opened the grating. 

" Ah 1 " said the abb^, '' I was not aware that the grating 
could be thus opened with a key. Why in the world are 
such precautions needed 1 ** 

" It is the order/' replied the keeper. 

" Yes, I understand," said the abbd, significantly ; " that 
window IB only seven feet from the ground ; it opens on 
the quay. Were prisoners to escape from your room they 
would find themselves at liberty without meeting either 
turnkey or sentinel." 

" Precisely," said the keeper. 

The abb^ remarked that Madame de La Motte had heard 
and understood ; that she had started even, and that she 
had raised her eyes to the doset, festened only by a brass 
button, where the keeper deposited the key to the grating. 
That was all he wanted. His presence seemed no longer 
needed. He took leave ; but coming back he said, " What 
a crowd there is in the square 1 All go with such eager* 
ness in that direction that not a soul is left on the quay.'' 

The keeper leaned out " It is true," said he. 

** Is it not thought," continued the abb^ speaking always 
as if Madame de La Motte could not hear him, — but she 
heard every word, <— '' is it not expected that the judg* 
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xnent will be rendered dming the nightl lliai cannot 
be,— can itl" 

** I do not imagine,'' said the keeperi ^that it wiD be 
lendefed before to-morrow morning.* 

"WeU, then," continued the abb^ "^ try to let that 
poor Madame de La Motte have a little test; she most 
need it." 

** Let na withdraw to our chamber," said the worthy 
keeper to his wife, ** and leave Madame here in the easy- 
chair, —unless she prefers going to bed.** 

Jeanne, on the point of rising, met the eye of the abb^ 
who was watching for her reply. She fell back, and 
feigned sleepiness. The abbj then retired, and the keeper 
and his wife also went out, after quietly locking the grat- 
ing, and patting back the key in its place. 

As soon as she was alone Jeanne opened her eyea. 
** The abb6 advises me to flee," she thought. ** Could any 
one more clearly point out the necessity of flighty and the 
means 1 To threaten me with condemnation before jndg> 
ment is rendered, is the act of a friend who urges me to 
recover my liberty. I have only to open that doeet^ then 
that grating, and I shall be on the deserted quay. To es- 
cape ! Oh, liberty I — the joy of recovering my riches^ of 
repaying to my enemies all that I have suffered I ** She 
darted to the closet, seized the key, and drew near to the 
lock of the grating. Suddenly she thought she saw on 
the bridge the dark form of a man. '' Some one is there,*' 
she said to herself ; " perhaps the abb^ awaiting my es- 
cape ; he is ready to help me. Tee, but if it were a trap ; 
i^ descending to the quay, I should be surprised in the 
attempt to escape 1 Flight is confession of crime, — at 
least, of fear. Whence comos that man ! lie seems to be 
connected with Monsieur de Provence ; but he may be aa 
emissary of the queen, or of the Rohans. They would pay 
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heavily for a Mae move on my part — Yes, some one is 
there, watching ! To make me escape some honis before 
the judgment I My Gk)d I may it not be that my enemies 
haye information of my acquittal 1 Who knows but they 
wish to parry that terrible blow to the queen by a proo^ 
or a confession of my guilt t That proof, that confession, 
would be afforded by my flight ; I will remain.'* 

Jeanne from that moment remained convinced that she 
had escaped a snare. She smiled, and with a 6rm step 
went to the closet, and placed in it the key of the grating. 
Then drawing her arm-chair nearer td the window, she 
watched that man who waited for her, and who at length 
disappeared as the first rays of daylight enabled her 
to distinguish the. water of the river from the river- 
banks* 
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CHAPTER LVL 



Oe the Bocniiig of the next daj Jeanne awaited, with 
goine ezpeetatiaiiy the sews of her acquittal and 
She was not allowed to go oat in aeazch of inftmnatian; 
hot placing henelf at the window she listened anxionaly to 
the soonds from the neighhoring aqnaie. Soon she heaid 
a noiaj ontbraak of eries^ braToay and dapping of hand% 
—a noise which frightened her, for she coold not **"*g'nt 
that it was for her that so much sympathj was declsied. 

** A fine daj for the cardinal ! " said a sort of attoznej'a 
derk, as he passed bj. 

*' For the cardinal I ** Jeanne repeated. ** There is news 
then that the cardinal is acquitted." She retomed hastily 
to the halL " Madame, Madame 1 ** she said to the woman 
Hubert^ ^ what is this I hear t — 'a fine daj for the car- 
dinal ! ' What is the meaning of that I '* 

*'I do not know/* replied Madame Habert. 

Jeanne looked at her steadily. ''Ask yonr hnsband, I 
beg of jon ! " she said. 

Madame Habert did as requested, and her hnsband re- 
plied from without, " I do not know." 

"What then," said Jeanne, impatientlj, ''coold those 
passers-by meant They of conne were speaking with 
reference to the triaL'* 

'' Perhape they meant," said the kind-heaited Hnbeit^ 
^ that if Monsieur de Rohan shoold be acquitted it woold 
be a fine day for him." 
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''Do yoa think he will be acquittedl'' cried Jeanne^ 
elinching her handa 

''That may happen.** 

"I,alaor' 

"Ohy yon, Madame, — you as well as he; why 
not 1 " 

Jeanne letomed to the window. 

" I think you aie wrongs Madame,'' said the keeperi " in 
thus exposing yourself to emotions arising from distorted 
information. Why not wait quietly till your counsel, or 
Monsieur Fr6myn, arrives to read to you — " 

" The judgment — No I no 1 " and she continued to 
listen. 

A woman was passing with friends. " He shall have 
my bouquet," she cried, " and a hundred others, the dear 
man ! Oh, if I can I will kiss him 1" 

" And I, too,** said a companion. 

" I would like to haye him kiss me,'' said a third. 

" Of whom can they be speaking 1 " thought Jeanne. 

"He is a handsome man; you do not show bad 
taste," said another of the company, and they passed 
on. 

"Still the cardinal 1" murmured Jeanne. "He is ac- 
quitted 1 he is acquitted I" 

" Eh, Madame I ** said Hubert and his wife, speaking 
together, " why should you not wish a poor prisoner to be 
set free t" 

Jeanne, unwilling to lose their sympathy, hastened to 
say, " You do not understand me. Can yon belieye me so 
wicked as to wish harm to my companions in misfortune t 
Oh, yes I may the cardinal be acquitted; but let me know 
at least what is decided in regard to me. Belieye me, my 
friends^ it is my impatience that makes me appear as 
I do." 
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Hubert and hl« wife looked at each other aa if to 
ore the extent of the information they would impaiL A 
flash of light from Jeanne^a ejea atopped them aa thej 
were on the point of speaking. 

'^You ten me nothing!** ahe med, peieemng her 
mistake. 

** We know nothing,** thej replied, in a low toneL 

At that moment Habert waa called out of the room. 
Hia wife, remaining alone with the captive, aooght to di- 
▼ert her attention. Bat in vain. All Jeanne's inteOigenoa 
was devoted to catfihing the sonnds that came to her from 
without 

Suddenly there waa a great noise in the square, accom- 
panied by a tumultuous rush of the crowd. The ahouta 
were continuous; they seemed to be directed toward s 
covered carriage drawn by two horses, which were so 
impeded by the crowd that they could move only aloirfy. 
The countess recognized the two men who were the objects 
of that enthusiasm. They were the Cardinal de Bohaa 
and the Comte de Cagliostro. 

That manifestation of public sympathy with the victims 
of the queen — for ao they were called — inspired Jeanne 
with a tiaDsient joy. But then, "WhatP* said ahe, 
'' they are already free, — and I, I know nothing I Why 
is it that I can learn nothing t " She shuddered. 

Another noise of shouting drew her attention toward the 
Pont-au-Change. A carriage, surrounded by a multitude, 
was descending the hiU toward the bridge. In the car^ 
riage Jeanne recoguized Oliva, smiling and holding up her 
child, — Oliva, rejoicing in her freedom, and enjoying also 
the pleasantries addressed to her (a little free sometimes) 
and the kisses that were sent to the fresh-looking^ at- 
tractive girL On the bridge a post-chaise was waiting. In 
it Monsieur Beausire was hiding behind one of hia friends^ 
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who aloDe yentared to expoee himself to the public admi- 
ration. The latter made a sign to Oliva, who alighted 
from her carriage, and getting into the post-chaise fell into 
the arms of Beausire, who almost stifled her in his embrace, 
and covered her with tears and kisses. Nor did he breathe 
freely until at Saint Denis they changed horses, without 
having been disturbed by the police. 

Meantime Jeanne, seeing all these persons at liberty, 
happy, honored, asked why she alone received no news. 
^By what refinement of cruelty do they withhold from 
me that part of the judgment which concerns me f " 

** Calm yourself^ Madame, '' said Hubert^ entering the 
loom, — " calm yourself 

^ It is impossible that you do not know. You know I 
you know I Tell me 1 ** 

*« Madame — " 

** If you are not a savage, tell me I Tou see how I 
suffer 1 " 

** We are forbidden, Madame, to reveal judgments, the 
reading of which is the duty of the clerk of the courts.'' 

** Why, then, it is so frightful that you do not dare to 
tell it I ** cried Jeanne, in a transport of rage which alarmed 
the keeper. 

** No,'* said he ; " calm yourself, *-calm yourself." 

** Speak, then 1 " 

** Will you be patient, and will you do nothing to com- 
promise met" 

*' I promise, I swear it, — speak 1 " 

** Very well ; Monsieur le Cardinal is acquitted." 

« I know it" 

'< Monsieur de Gaglioetro is discharged." 

" I know it I I know it ! " 

^ Mademoiselle Oliva is dropped from the accusation." 

" Go on ! go on ! " 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

THB PUNI8HMHNT. 

JsAinni was stOl awaiting the arriTal of the clerk who, 
according to the keeper, would read ttie sentence pro- 
nounced against her* Released from the agony of sua- 
pense, she was saying to herself, " What matters it to me 
that Monsieur de Rohan has heen adjudged less guilty 
than It Do they punish me for a &nlt! No. Had I 
been duly recognized as a Yalois ; had I been able, like the 
cardinal, to hedge myself about with princes and dukes, — 
they would have refused nothing to the poor Comtesse de 
La Motte, and certainly would have spared the descendant 
of the Yalois the disgrace of the stool of interrogation. 

*' But why occupy myself with the past, which is deadi 
Here ends the great business of my life. Banished 1 I 
am banished; that ia to say, I can carry my million 
whither I will, and nothing can hinder me — young, beau- 
tiful, celebrated*- from living as I please, either with my 
husband, if he too is banished (and I know that he is 
free ), or with the friends that youth and fortune always 
provide. 

** Let any one say to me, then, — to me the condemned ; 
to me the banished ; to me the disgraced, — that I am not 
richer than the queen, more honored, more fully acquitted. 
For she was not concerned for my condemnation; the 
earth-worm is of no consequence to the lion. She was 
concerned to have Monsieur de Rohan condemned, and 
Monsieur de Rohan is acquitted. 

vou IL — 17 
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** Now how will thej proceed to commmiicate to me my 
sentence, and have me conducted oat of the kingdom t 
Will they revenge themaelves on a woman hy subjecting 
her to a strict execution of the law f Will they put me 
in the keeping of archers to be taken to the frontier f 
Will some one say to me solemnly, ' Unworthy one, the 
king banishes you from his kingdom ' f No, my masters 
are good-natured ; they wish me no harm. Their anger 
is directed against the good people of Paris who shout 
under their windows, ' Long live Monsieur le Cardinal ! * 
' Long live Cagliostro I ' * Long live the parliament ! ' 
Oh, yes; that is their real enemy, — the people. I 
counted on the moral support of public opinion, — and 
I have succeeded 1 ** 

At this point in her meditations a recollection of Reteau 
de Yillette crossed her mind. " Poor fellow I " she said, 
with a wicked smile. " It is he who pays for alL Al- 
ways some paltry soul is needed for expiation, and the 
emergency which calls it up devours it. Poor Reteaa 1 
The wretched creature now pays for his diatribes against 
the queen, and for his forgeries. God, who allots to every 
one his part in the world, appointed to him beatings, ii^ 
termitt<ent louis d'or, ambuscades, concealments, and at last 
the galleys. This is the fate of trickery without intelli- 
gence, of cunning without boldness, of aggression without 
perseverance and strength." 

Jeanne took dinner with her keepers in a very happy 
state of mind ; but they had wholly lost their cheerfulness ; 
they did not even affect to conceal their embarrassment. 
Jeanne attributed this coldness to the condemnation pro- 
nounced against her, and said so to them. They replied 
that nothing was sadder to them than the sight of those 
against whom sentence had been pronounced. 

Jeanne was so happy that she wished to be alone ; and 
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she intended, after dinner, to retire at once to her chamber. 
She was agreeably surprised when Hubert said to her, 
with solemn constraint^ " Madame, we are under orders not 
to keep with us persons who have been condemned by 
parliament" 

''Good 1 '* said Jeanne to herself; "he anticipates my 
wishes." She rose from the table. *' I should not wish," 
she said, " to involve you in disobedience ; that would be 
a poor return for all your kindness. I will therefore re- 
tire to my chamber." 

She watched for the effect of these words. Hubert 
rolled a key in his fingers. His wife turned her head 
away, as if to hide her emotion. 

'' But," added the countess, ** where will they come to 
read me my sentence ; and when 1 " 

"They are waiting, perhaps, till Madame shall be in 
her own room," Hubert hastened to say. 

'^ Decidedly," thought Jeanne, "he sends me away." 
A vague feeling of anxiety troubled her for a moment, but 
was immediately dismissed. 

Seeing that Jeanne was leaving, Madame Hubert went 
up to her qaickly, and seized her hands, with an impulse 
of pity which did not escape the countess's observation. 
This time she felt something like fright, but this feeling 
also she easily banished from a soul full of joy and hope. 
Nevertheless, she would have liked to ask Madame Hu- 
bert for an explanation of her pity. She opened her 
mouth for that purpose ; but Hubert took her hand, with 
more decision than politeness, and led her to the door. 

The countess found in the corridor eight archers wait- 
ing, — she wondered for whom, or for what. In advance 
of the archers was the turnkey who every evening con- 
ducted her to her chamber. He went on before Jeanne, 
as if to show her the way. 
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'^ I am to letam to my room f " asked the oonnteeB* 

'' Tea, Madame^" replied the turnkey. 

Jeanne took hold of the iron railing and aaeended the 
atairsy preceded by the man. Reaasured, she auffered he^ 
self to be locked in her chamber, and even thanked the 
tumkey, who immediately withdrew. 

As soon as she was alone, Jeanne began to give Tent to 
the joy she had so long concealed. Suddenly she heaid 
steps in the corridor, the jingling of keya^ a key in the 
lock of her door. 

"What nowf thought she, lifting her head and 
listening. 

The turnkey entered. 

'' What is it, Jean 1 " asked Jeanne, in her gentle^ caie> 
less tone. 

" Will Madame please to follow me t " aaid he* 

" Whither 1 " 

" Downstairs, Madame." 

" Downstairs, — what do you mean 1 ** 

" To the office." 

" For what, if you please ! " 

« Madame — " 

Jeanne took a step toward him, as he heeitated, and 
then she saw, in the corridor, the archers whom she had 
noticed before. " Come," she said, with some agitation, 

tell me why they summon me to the office." 
Madame, Monsieur Doillot your counsel is there, and 
wishes to see yon." 

" At the office 1 Why not here t " 

'< Madame, Monsieur Doillot has receiyed letters from 
Versailles, which he wishes to communicate to you." 

Jeanne fiuled to notice that this reply was no answer: 
'' Letters from Versailles 1 " she said to herself; — '' from 
the court I Has the queen, then, interceded for me t Is 



it 
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it poasiUe that — But why waste time ia guessing, when 
in two minutes I can know the truth 1 " Then, to the 
turnkey, '^Wait for me a moment while I arrange my 
dress.'' 

** I will wait» Madame ; but I beg you to consider that 
Monsieur Doillot has but little time to spare." 

Jeanne closed the door, and in five minutes had com- 
pleted her preparations, in such eager haste was she to 
receive the expected order for her departure. She fol- 
lowed the turnkey downstairs in the excitement of joyous 
anticipation; but instead of turning to the left, toward 
the office^ the turnkey turned toward a small door at the 
right 

** Where are you going, then 1 ** Jeanne asked. " The 
office is not there." 

'< Come, come, Madame,'* said the turnkey, in a coaxing 
manner, ''this is the way to the place where Monsieur 
Doillot is awaiting you." He passed through in advance, 
drawing after him the prisoner, who heard the door close, 
and bolts on the outside pushed noisily to their places. 
She was surprised, but seeing no one in the darkness, haz- 
arded no questions. She took two or three steps forward, 
and stopped. By aid of a faint light, penetrating an iron 
grating covered with spiders' webs and dust, she discov- 
ered that she was in a dungeon, alone with her conductor 

" Monsieur," she said, subduing her terror, " why are 
we here ) Where is Monsieur Doillot, to whom you were 
to conduct me ? " 

The turnkey made no reply. He turned aioimd as if to 
see whether the door by which they had entered was se- 
curely closed. Jeanne followed this movement with terror. 
The idea oame to her that she had to do with one of those 
amorous jailers described in the romances of the period, 
who, when their prey ia about to escape them, constitute 
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themselveB tynnnic masten of the fa^ eaplifef uid o&ei 
liberty io exchange for lore. 

Jetuuie wtu Btroog, and had no fear of being taken bj 
soiprue ; nor was she encnmhered by modesty. She ap- 
proached the turnkey, smiling, and said, " My fiiend, 
what do you want \ Have yoa something to say to me 1 
The time of a prisoner within reach of liberty is preciona. 
It is an ngly sort of rendezroos yon have selected for your 
convereation with me." 

The turnkey did not understand her, and made no reply. 
He eat down and waited. 

" But," said Jeanne, " I ask yon again, why are we herel" 
She began to think the man was ctazy. 

"We an waiting fot Uousieor Doillol," replied the 
turnkey. 

Jeanne shook her head. " Uonsienr has chosen badly 
his time and place for commnnicating to me the letten 
from Veisaillea. It is not possible that he should make me 
wait here. No; there is something else." 

She had hardly spoken these words when a door, vbidi 
she had not noticed, was opened in &ont of her. Beyond 
this door was an obscure passage, and beyond that Jeaona 
caught a momentary glimpse of an open plaee thronged 
with eageT^Iooking men and women. Three men appeared 
at the door. Behind them Jeanne could see four bayonets. 
The three men entered the dungeon, and the door was dosed. 

Jeanne passed from surprise to Burpriae, — or lathar, 
&om anxiety to terror. Her name was called before she 
had recovered herself sufficieutly to exclaim. He who 
called her name was the youngest of the three men. He 
was dressed in black, kept bis hat on his head, and beld 
in his hand a roll of papers. "You are, Madame," be 
said, "Jeanne de Saint-Bemy de Valois, maiiied to Haii* 
Antoine Nicolas, Comte de La Uotte I " 
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" Yes, Monsietir." 

« You were born at Fontette, July 22, 1756 1 * 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

''You reside at Paris, in the Rue Saint Claude 1** 

'^ Yes, Monsieur ; but why these questions 1 " 

** Madame, I am sorry that you do not recognize me ; I 
have the honor to be the clerk of the court." 

" I recognize you." 

^ Then, Madame, I may perform the duty of my office, 
recognized by you." 

" To what, if you please, does your official duty call you 1 " 

*'To read to you, Madame, the sentence pronounced 
against you by the court." 

Jeanne shuddered. '' You are," she said, " Breton the 
derk ; but who are these two gentlemen with you ) " 

The derk was about to answer, when the turnkey, 
moved by pity or by apprehension, rushed to him and 
whispered, " Don't tell her ! '' 

Jeanne heard him, and looked at those two men more 
attentively. Their aspect frightened her, and she recoiled. 

The clerk went nearer to her, and said, " On your knees, 
Madame, if you please." 

" On my knees ! " cried Jeanne, — " on my knees ! — I, 
a Yalois, on my knees 1 " 

'* It is the order, Madame," said the clerk, bowing. 

*' But, Monsieur, one is obliged to kneel only after be- 
ing sentenced to a degrading punishment, and banishment 
is not so regarded in the law of France." 

''I have not told you, Madame, that you were con- 
demned to banishmenl^" said the clerk, in a tone of sadness. 

'' To what, then, am I condemned ) " cried Jeanne. 

" You will learn that by listening to the sentence, Ma* 
dame ; and you will first, if you please, kned down." 

" Never ! never ! " 
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** Madame, it is ordered that if the condemned refoses 
to knee], foioe muat he employed — ** 

" Force I — > to a woman 1 " 

''A woman has no more right than a mantolaQ in 
respect to the king and the law." 

''.And to the queen I " cried Jeanne, furiously, ** tot I 
recognize in this the hand of an angry woman." 

'* You are wrong in accusing the queen, Madame. She 
has nothing to do with the judgments of the court. Come, 
Madame, I entreat; spare us the necessity of Tiolenoe. 
On your knees ! " 

''Never I never! never I" 

The clerk made a sign to the two men who had entered 
with him, who thereupon seized Jeanne, and dragged her 
to the middle of the dungeon in spite of her cries and 
shrieks. 

" It is useless to cry out in this way," said the clerk ; 
" no one outside can hear yoU| and you caunot hear me 
read the sentence." 

"Allow me to hear it standing, and I will listen in 
silence," said Jeanne, panting. 

" Whenever a culprit is to he whipped," said the clerk| 
" the punishment — " 

" Whipped ! " shrieked Jeanne, — " whipped 1 Ah, you 
scoundrel, whipped 1 " 

Her cries became so appalling that all the men, hewil- 
dered, thought only of meeting force by force ; they threw 
themselves upon Jeanne, and forced her down* But she 
resisted victoriously; when they would place her in s 
kneeling posture, she made her muscles as stiff as stee!, 
meanwhile inflicting serious wounds with her feet and 
hands. One of the men took hold of her feet, and held 
them as in a vice. Two others held her by the wxists, and 
all called on the clerk to read the sentence. 
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" I will neyer allow a sentence to be lead that condemns 
me to infiuny/' cried Jeanne, struggling with superhuman 
strength ; and she uttered such cries and shrieks that she 
could not hear a word of what was read to her. When 
she thought he had finishedy she became silent, and sought 
to recover strength for a renewal of the struggle. 

" And,'' calmly continued the clerk, " the sentence is to 
be executed^ as usual, in the court-yard of the Palace of 
Justice." 

" Publicly I ** howled the unhappy woman* " Oh -^ " 

** Monsieur de Paris," said the clerk, to one of the men 
with him, '' I place this woman in your hands." 

''WhO| then, is that man?" asked Jeanne, in a last 
paroxysm of rage and terror. 

** The executioner," said the dark, bowing and reacyust* 
ing his ruffles. 

The two men took hold of Jeanne, and lifted her up to 
carry her toward the passage-way which she had seen 
when the door was opened. It is impossible to describe 
the resistance she made. That woman, who ordinarily 
would have fainted on receiving the slightest wound, sus- 
tained for nearly an hour the harsh treatment and the 
blows of the executioner and his assistant. She was 
dragged to the outer door without ceasing for a moment 
to utter the most frightful cries. 

Beyond this door was the court-yard, to which a crowd 
of two or three thousand spectators had been drawn by 
the erection of the scaffold. From every direction cries 
arose, " Here she is 1 here she is I " together with epithets 
not complimentary to the condemned, and here and there 
remarks not very considerate of the judges. For Jeanne 
had calculated correctly; since her condemnation, fixing 
her attitude of hostility to the queeui a party had been 
formed in her favor. 
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Bat Monsieur de Ckmim had taken his preeuitioiu. 
The bout rows were occapied by spectaton vho wcoe 
devoted to tboae who paid the expenseB of the spectacle 
The auger against the qaeen had been ntilixed in her 
&vor ; the snpporten of the cardinal hooted Jeanne, wlio 
bad eepaiated her cause from his. So that on her appear* 
ance there were loud cries of, " Down with La Motte I 
down with the forger I " 

Jeanne was ainioet at the end of her strength, but not 
at the end of her rage. In her clear, yibratiu^ metallic 
voice she launched a few words which, as if bj enchant- 
ment, atiUed the noisy munnoia. " Do you know who I 
am I " she said. " Do you know that I am of the blood 
of your kings t Do you know that in me they stiike at, 
not a culprit, but a rival 1 — not a rival only, but an 
accomplicel" 

Here she was interrupted by the criea of persons in 
Monsieur de Crosne's employment. But she had awak* 
ened curiosity, if not interest; and the cnriosity of a mob 
is a thirst that must be assuaged. The silence proved to 
Jeanne ttmt they wished to hear more. 

"Yen," she repeated, "an accomplice! In me th^ 
punish one who knows the secrets of — " 

" Be careful I " whispered the clerk. 

She turned around. The executioner held a whip in 
his hand. "Mercy I meicyl" she cried, in a heait- 
lending tone. 

The hootings of the crowd drowned her voice. Jeanne 
clung to the executioner's knees, and succeeded in getting 
hold of his hand ; but be raised the other hand, and let 
the whip fall gently on the countess's shoolders. Sttange 
to Bsy, when she fonnd that the executioner was sparing 
her, she rushed upon his assistant, and sought to over 
ctTiio him, and throw hetwlf from the scaSbld. But sod' 
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denly she spraDg back. This man held in his hand a 
led-hot iron which he had that moment withdrawn from 
a brazier. He raised this iron, and Jeanne started back 
with a wild cry. ** Branded ! " she exdaimedi — 
" branded ! *• 

The mob replied by a terrible cry. " Yes ! yes 1 " 
roared three thousand months. 

" Help ! help I " cried Jeanne, beside herself, trying to 
break the cords with which they had bound her hands. 

Meantime the executioner was tearing, being unable to 
open, the dress of the countess, and while with a trem- 
bling hand he parted the torn material he tried to seize 
the hot iron offered by his assistant. But Jeanne rushed 
upon the assistant, making him draw back, for he did 
not dare to touch her; so that the executioner, un- 
able to grasp the sinister implement, expected from the 
crowd some denunciation of himselfl The multitude, 
excited, and beginning to admire that vigorous defence, 
manifested their impatience ; the confusion became 
threatening. 

"Make an end of it," cried a voice from the front 
ranks,— an imperious voice, which doubtless the execu- 
tioner recognized ; for by a mighty effort he threw Jeanne 
down, bending her nearly double, and with his left hand, 
inclining her head. She sprang up again, more heated 
than the iron with which she was threatened, and in a 
voice that rose above the tumult, "Cowardly French- 
men ! " she cried, " you do not defend me 1 You suffer 
me to be tortured!" 

" Be silent ! " said the clerk. 

" Be silent I " said the commissary. 

" Silent ! Ah, yes ! " replied Jeanne. '' To what does 
silence bring me 1 Yes, I submit to the disgrace ; it is 
my own fault ** 
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'^ Ah ! ah I ah ! " cried the crowd, not imdeEBtanding 
her meaniiig. 

" Be silent ! " repeated the dark. 

'' Yes, my fault/' said Jeanne, still struggling; ^for if 
I had been willing to speak out — " 

** Be silent I ** roared the clerk, the commissaiy, and the 
executioners* 

^Had I been willing to tell all I know about the 
queen, — well, I might have been hanged, but I should 
not have been dishonored." 

She could say no more; for the commissaiy leaped 
upon the scaffold, followed by agents of the police who 
gagged the unhappy woman, and delivered her, palpitating^ 
bruised, her face swollen, livid, bleedings to the two exe- 
cutioners. One of these again bent down his victim, 
at the same time seizing the iron, which his asdstant 
succeeded in handing to him. But Jeanne, like a ser- 
pent, eluded his grasp, and springing up once more, she 
turned with frenzied excitement toward the executioner, 
and offered her breast to him, defying him with her 
eyes. The fatal instrument which was aimed at her 
shoulder struck her on ^the right breast, marking its 
smoking and consuming furrow in the living flesh, and 
wringing from the victim, gagged as she was, one of those 
moans which have no equivalent in sounds produced by 
the human voice. 

Jeanne was vanquished by the pain and shame } she 
fainted. The executioner took her on his shoulder, and with 
uncertain steps bore her down the ignominious ladder. 

The multitude, silent, either because they approved or 
because they were filled with consternation, did not with- 
draw until the doors of the prison were closed once more 
upon the victim. Then they slowly retired, and the place 
resumed its ordinary tranquillity. 
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At the end of the bridge two men, young and thoughtless, 
conversed as follows, — 

" Do you really believe, Maximillen, that it is Madame 
de La Motte whom the executioner has branded 1 '' 

" They say so, but I do not believe it»" replied the taller 
of the two. 

''No," said the other, a small man of vulgar appear- 
ance ; " it is not Madame de La Motte whom they have 
branded. As they have found a MademoiseUe Oliva as a 
way of escape for the queen, so they have found a pre- 
tended Madame de La Motte to confess the forgery. 
You will say that she was branded, — bah, a £eirce for 
which the executioner and the victim were paid." 

"It is a great deal to consent to be branded on the 
breast," replied the taller speaker. '' The farce of which 
you speak seems to me not proved. You are more of 
a doctor than I, and you must have smelt the burning 
flesh.'* 

"A mere matter of money, I tell you. They have 
paid some one who was condemned to be branded — " 

''There, there," said he who had been called Maximilien, 
" I will not follow you on that ground ; it is not solid." 

"But you yourself said just now that you did not 
believe it was Madame de La Motte who had been 
branded." 

" No ; I still do not believe it»" said the young man, 
smiling. 

" Who was it then 1 " 

" It was the queen," said the young man, in a sharp 
tone, to his sinister-looking companion ; and he accented 
the words with his indescribable smile. 

The other drew back, laughing explosively at the jest; 
fhen, looking around him, " Adieu, Robespierre," he said. 

<< Adieu, Marat," replied the other ; and they separated. 
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CHAPTER LVm 

THB MABBIAOB. 

At noon of the same day the king came forth from his 
cabinet^ and took his way to the square salon, in which 
already was the qneen, surrounded by her little court. 
Marie ADtoinette, pale beneath her rouge, listened with 
forced attention to the questions regarding her health 
addressed to her by Madame de Lamballe and Monsieur 
de Calonne. But she often glanced furtively at the door, -— 
Bagerly, as if desiring to see ; and timorously, as if afraid 
to see. 

" The king ! " cried one of the ushers. 

Louis XVI. stood on the threshold, and his eyes sought, 
first of all, Marie Antoinette. She rose and advanced to 
meet the king, who gracefully kissed her hand. " You 
are wonderfully beautiful to-day, Madamey" said he. 

She smiled sadly, and again searched vaguely among the 
throng. 

" The bridal party have not yet arrived t " asked the 
king. 

" Sire,'' replied the queen, with a violent effort at self- 
control, '' Monsieur de Chamy is here, and waits in the 
corridor till your Majesty shall order him to come 
in." 

*' Chamy is there t " cried the king. "Let him come in 
at once.'' 

Some of the gentlemen withdrew to carry the order to 
Monsieur de Chamy. The queen nervously placed her 
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hand on her hearty and sat down with her back to the 
door. 

'' Whjy it is noon,** said the king ; " the bride should 
be here." 

Monsieur de Chamy appeared at the door in time to hear 
the king's words, to which he immediately replied, " Yonr 
Majesty will pardon the inyolnntary delay of Mademoiselle 
de Tavemey. Since her father^s death she has not left her 
bed. To-day she rises for the first time, and she would 
have been here already but for a fainting-fit by which she 
has been attacked." 

" That dear child loved her father so much ! Well, 
since she has found a good husband, let us hope that she 
will be consoled." 

The queen listened in a motionless attitude, but the 
blood left her face to fiU her heart 

** Monsieur de Breteuil," said the king, suddenly, ** have 
you sent the order for Cagliostro's banishment 1 " 

" Yes, Sire," replied the minister, with humility. 

'' And that La Motte, who calls herself Yalois, ^ is she 
not to be branded to-day 1 *' 

" At this moment, Sire, it is probably done.'' 

The queen's eyes sparkled ; a murmur of forced appro- 
bation was heard in the salon. 

" It will annoy Monsieur le Cardinal to know that his 
accomplice has been branded," continued the king, with a 
persistence in severity which was unusual with him. 
Having uttered that word ** accomplice," applied to an 
accused person acquitted by the parliament, — a word that 
scourged the idol of the Parisians, and stigmatized as a 
thief and a forger one of the princes of the Church, one 
of the first noblemen in France, — the king, as if in sup- 
porting the honor of his wife he would send a solemn 
defiance to the clergy, to the nobles, to the parliaments, to 
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eaid, ** Madame la CoxnteBsei go to tbe queen; she has a 
nuptial present for yon.** 

HaTing spoken these woids, which seemed to him Teiy 
gnciouSy the king withdrew, followed by the courts leaving 
the young bride despairing in Philippe's anna. 

^'Oh," she murmured, ''it is too much! It is too 
much, Philippe ! I thou^t that I had already endured 
enough.** 

^ Gouiage ! *' said Philippe, in a low tona ** Only this 
one trial more, sister." 

'' No, no," said Audree ; '' I cannot If the speaks to 
me, if ihe congratulates me, I shall die.** 

" You will die if you must, my dear sister; and in that 
you will be happier than L*' 

Philippe uttered these words so sadly that Andr^ 
as if stimulated by a goad, rushed forward and entered 
the library, where the queen, notwithstanding the sea- 
son, — for it was the month of June^ — was sitting by 
a fire. 

Audree remained standing, trembling with anger and 
with weakness too, and waited for the word which should 
strike her to the heart 

A minute ^ a century — elapsed before the queen made 
any motion. Then she rose, leaning on the chair, and 
with trembling fingers took a paper from the table. She 
advanced toward Andr^ and without speaking placed 
tbe paper in her hands. 

Between these two hearts speech was superfluous. An- 
dres took the paper, and read it It was as follows : -» 

Andr^ you have saved me. My honor is preserved by you ; 
my life is yours. In the name of that honor, which costs you 
00 much, I declare to you that you may call me your sLster. 
Try me ; you will not see me blush. I intrust you with this 
paper, ^ it is the pledge of my gratitude; it is the dowiy 
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which I give yoa. Your heart is noble ; it will be able to 
appreciate the present I bestow on yon. 

MaBIE ANTODnEITS DS LORRAINB D'AuTBICHB. 

Andice looked at the queen. She saw her eyes mois- 
tened with tears, as with drooping head she awaited a 
response. She slowly crossed the room, placed in the fire 
the queen's note, and bowing profoundly, but still without 
speaking, she passed out of the library. Marie Antoinette 
made a movement to stop her, to follow her ; but the in- 
flexible countess, leaving the door open, went to rejoin 
her brother in the salon. 

Philippe called Chamy, took his hand and placed it in 
that of Andr^e, while on the threshold of the library 
behind the portiere, which she held aside with her arm, 
the queen witnessed the painful scene. 

Chamy withdrew like the bridegroom of Death carried 
ofif by his livid bride, — looking back at the pale fistce of 
Marie Antoinette, who, as she thought, saw him disappear- 
ing forever. 

At the gate of the palace two travelling-carriages were 
waiting. Audr^e got into the first, and as Chamy pre- 
pared to follow her, '* Monsieur,'* she said, '' you are, I 
believe, setting out for Picardy." 

" Yes, Madame." 

'' And I am going to the place in the country where 
my mother died. Adieu." Chamy bowed without re- 
plying. Andr^ departed alone. 

" Have you remained to tell me that yon are my 
enemy 1 " said Olivier to Philippe. 

** Ko, Monsieur ; you are not my enemy, since you are 
my brother-in-law." 

Olivier offered his hand, got into the second carriage 
and departed. 

Philippe, left alone, wrung his hands in the agony of 
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despaiTy and said in a voice choked by emotion, ^ My 
God, for those who do their duty on the eaithy dost thon 
reserve some little joy in heaven 1 Joy ! ** he exclaimed^ 
looking once more toward the palace, " I speak of joy ! 
Those only can look with hope to the fatare life who there 
will meet with hearts who love them. No one here be- 
low loves me ; I have not even the happiness of wishing 
to die.'' 

Thereupon he cast his eyes aloft, without bittenieas, 
bnt with the mild reproach of a Christian sool whose fidih 
is wavering, and disappeared, as Chamy had done and 
Andr^ amid the fiist blasts of a storm which was to up- 
root a throne, and involve in its ruin so many woddly 
honom and so many human passions. 



THE END. 



